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onkeoducion and Acknowledgment 


HE greatest and most influential educational factor in the school life of 

all American youth is English. It is the basis of his first lesson in school 
and the effective use of English carries through his entire school life and even 
thereafter. The effect of the study and use of English determines the degree 
of youth’s attainment of the fullness of life. English is fundamental and 
essential in the curriculum of the American School. 

The material for this entire issue of THE BULLETIN, was provided by widely 
recognized authorities in the field of English, through the authorization of 
the Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
under the direction of Max J. Herzberg, Principal, Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, member of the Executive Committee and Past President 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. To Mr. Herzberg, for plan- 
ning, directing, and assembling the manuscripts and to all contributing 
members, the school administrators, members of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals are deeply grateful for such helpful discussion 
of such an important learning area. Typographical errors, if any, are charge- 
able to the editorial staff of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, who prepared the copy for the printer and processed all copy 
through final publication. 

This publication is decidedly significant in that so many notable authors 
present so many varied phases of the teaching of English. All school adminis- 
trators, supervisors of instruction, and directors of curriculum can profit 
greatly by a study of the many topics presented. Members of school faculties 
will develop an understanding and gain an insight into the teaching of English 
to American youth by a careful study of these discussions. They are devoid 
of technical terms and were written for the thoughtful consideration of all 


members of the Staff in the Secondary School. 
Paut E. Exicxer, Editor. 
January 10, 1946. 
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CHAPTER I 
PROGRESS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Chicago Teachers College 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Council of Teachers of English 


HROUGH all the welter of movements and reactions in the teaching of 

English during the last thirty-five years a general forward movement is 
quite clear. A glance at this advance may encourage us, and give everyone a 
new sense of direction for the next steps. This over-all trend in the teaching 
of English, which seems to have arisen from the philosophy of democracy 
and from modern concepts of the mind and its working, may reasonably be 
expected to continue. 

In 1910 the best teachers of English were deeply and violently agitated. 
The high school and its courses in English had, like Topsy, just grown. 
Without anyone’s intention high-school courses had come to be dominated 
by college-entrance requirements, despite the fact that even then the majority 
of the high-school graduates did not go to college. In schools which sent even 
a few graduates to college the imposition of unduly mature literary works 
upon all sorts of high-school youngsters was made even more unfortunate by 
the necessity of teaching for examination. Compositions were almost entirely 
about literature, its history and its genres, and tended to be pseudo-literary 
in tone. In this situation alert teachers more and more demanded freedom 
to give students literature which they could understand and to have them 
write — and even speak — about topics in which they were interested. 

PROGRESS IN INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS IN ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Perhaps the reader can recall some of the composition books of 1910. 
Models might be given — for close imitation, not to illustrate principles as 
in composition texts today. The treatment of grammar was exhaustive, the 
organization was strictly on the Latin model, which does not fit English well. 
Composition work was organized by the four forms of discourse, which so 
rarely occur separately in out-of-school writing. Pupils were asked to write 
themes on remote and difficult topics, still somewhat reminiscent of the nine- 
teenth-century exercises on Duty, Honesty, or Kindness. Language construc- 
tions were either right or wrong, very often depending upon the personal taste 
(alias whim) of the author of the text in use. 

Let the reader compare this memory with the composition book in use 
in his own school today. Doubtless the present text in use in his school is 
organized by “units,” among which are such practical, interesting ones as 
Conversation, Social Letters, Making Reports, Asking and Answering Ques- 
tions, and probably others on Sentence Sense, Using Commas, Verbs and Their 
Subjects, Organizing a Paragraph. If the modern book does not derive its 
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principles from examples of writing, it at least offers abundant illustration of 
each principle, so that any attentive student can really comprehend what it 
is that he is advised to do. The number of grammar topics has been reduced, 
since some of the distinctions formerly taught — such as the classes of adverbs 
— have been found useless as aids to pupils (or anyone else). The text is no 
longer dogmatic in labeling some constructions right and others wrong; it 
may even say humbly that usage in language is somewhat like fashions in 
dress or changes in etiquette, and that one may say with equal propriety 
ad'dress or ad dress’ and either It is I or It 1s me. 

If the principal has had opportunity to build a thoroughly modern English 
department, he may upon visiting a class find that even the present composi- 
tion text is not much used — referred to by the teacher only when he wishes 
to present or re-enforce some principle of form and used by the good students 
as a reference book. The class may be studying some topic such as the “Cul- 
tural Contributions of Different Immigrant Groups” or may be engaged in 
such a “project” as writing to all the local boys in the Pacific. But, alas, if 
the principal has some fossil teachers still on his hands he may find whole 
classes doing or correcting workbook exercises, usually assigned without regard 
to the differing needs of individuals, and often with little regard to the needs 
of the majority of the students. 

Workbooks deserve a separate paragraph. Workbooks in English arose, if 
the writer remembers correctly, about 1920. Probably two forces abetted their 
rise: the hope that giving all pupils plenty of practice in usage would build 
habits of correctness, and the realization by the more alert teachers that indi- 
viduals differed in their need for instruction and drill in usage. Abused though 
they frequently are by assignment without pre-test to all pupils, even work- 
books have improved. Few of them now labor through long sections on 
recognition and naming of grammatical constructions; the emphasis has 
rightly turned to usage. Some of them do not waste time on locutions where 
usage is divided, and many use interesting connected material instead of iso- 
lated, meaningless sentences. Yet the hope that workbook drill can ever form 
habits of correct speech — ever do anything more than make pupils sure which 
forms are right so that they can, when they give thought of it, speak correctly 
—is surely a delusion. Nor should any teacher ever be permitted to use a 
workbook unless she has sufficient conscience and organizing ability to pre- 
test her class on each unit and to provide other worth-while activity for those 
students shown to be already proficient. 

Knowledge of the language we speak and write has spread and grown 
more accurate in these thirty-five years. Teachers’ attitudes toward usage have 
changed accordingly. The accepted aim today is to lead boys and girls to 
speak as the educated adults in their community speak, and to write clearly 
and accurately in the idiom used by respectable magazine writers. The ideal 
of showy elegance was not yet dead in 1910; the elegance sought today is that 
of good window glass, more often escaping notice than not. Differences ig 
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good usage according to the degree of formality of the occasion are recognized, 
with the classroom only a little bit more formal than the family dinner table 
or a group of familiar friends in the living room. Divided usage is recog- 
nized; that is, it is admitted that some people of cultivation say ad’dress and 
others ad dress’, some write judgement and others judgment, many persons 
of culture use Joan as a verb and others always say /end. This scholarly atti- 
tude toward usage began to penetrate English classrooms in the late 1920’s, 
with the late S. A. Leonard as the chief missionary. Time wasted in vain 
attempts to teach “preferred” forms could be better expended in real compo- 
sition or in the reading of literature. The scientific study of our language has 
also made great advances through such work as C. C. Fries’s statistically 
based American English Grammar. 

Recently the semanticists have made quite a stir. When we have a new 
generation of teachers, themselves trained in semantics during their prepara- 
tion, we may hope to see semantics functionally incorporated in English and 
other classes. Just now we still tend to separate, formal, and somewhat bar- 
ren presentation of it. 

In the nineteen thirties so-called “creative writing” became almost a fad. 
Too often the teacher merely wanted to be able to say that her students had 
written poetry, and she, therefore, induced them to perpetuate puerile imita- 
tions of sentimental nature or personal poetry. Yet at the heart of the fad was 
a sound core of value in this personal writing about the students’ own deep 
experiences — joy, wonder, sorrow, bewilderment, love. Merely to objectify 
these experiences by embodying them in art forms often brings clarification 
and belief. Only the mask of the art forms would ever embolden these ado- 
lescents to express such thoughts and feelings. Teachers who display unsenti- 
mental and comprehending sympathy with youth should be encouraged to 
stimulate creative or expressional writing among their students. 

PROGRESS IN INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS IN LITERATURE 

On the whole then, composition has grown more varied, more realistic, 
more vital, The improvement has been great in some schools and in the work 
of the more alert teachers and almost nil among backward schools and lazy 
or less intelligent teachers. Has the work in literature likewise improved? 

The narrow, rigid, frequently unsuitable prescription of literature to be 
masticated by all students has ceased. Teachers with common sense could see 
that no literature which was distasteful because it was too difficult or too 
remote from the present concerns of the readers could possibly induce the 
desired tastes and attitudes. Thus began a search for literature suited to high- 
school boys and girls, and the gradual introduction of worthy contemporary 
works alongside the more approachable of the classics. Similar influences, plus 
the wisely broadened college-entrance requirements, led to reasonably rapid 
reading of many works instead of trituration of a few. 

Alert teachers discovered that frequently one selection was a capital intro- 
duction to another on the same general topic, and so topical units in literature 
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began to compete with chronological organization and organization by liter- 
ary types. Then came the general reform in education of providing for indi- 
vidual differences. First the limited lists from which students might choose 
required home reading were liberalized and broadened, and later many 
schools substituted “free reading” for much or all of the group study of 
literature. Where this individual reading has been most successful, topical 
organization has been retained, so that class reports and discussions are in- 
teresting and profitable. Thus there has been opportunity for inculcation of 
American ideals, including intercultural and international brotherhood. No 
doubt in the majority of schools literature is still dominated by anthologies, 
but more and more the anthologies are topically arranged and provide attrac- 
tive suggestions of other readings; more and more they focus upon the social 
and feeling values of the literature. Recently there has seemed to be a grow- 
ing feeling that freedom in reading does not exclude the common reading 
of a small canon of great books. 

In 1910 “literature” meant belles lettres. Since then photoplays and radio 
have come to share with books the field of literature. Many teachers of Eng- 
lish have been keen enough to see that if these are to be art forms much 
patronized by adults the school has an obligation to help students develop 
insight and discrimination in them. In their limited time English teachers 
are doing their best to improve students’ ability to take in and to judge all 
that a photoplay or a radio play or serial offers. Teaching students to read 
magazines and to discriminate among them has become a feature of many 
good curriculums in English. It deserves more attention than it receives even 
now. 

A CORE COURSE 

Both composition and literature proceedings by projects or topics have 
frequently invaded or drawn upon the fields of the social studies and other 
school subjects. If students are to learn to do all common sorts of writing by 
doing such writing under normal conditions, they must be engaged in activi- 
ties that transcend the English classroom and anyone who loves literature 
knows that it touches every aspect of life. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that when the colleges of education began to inveigh against the artifical 
separation of school materials and activities into “subjects,” experimenting 
school authorities oftenest chose English as one of the subjects to be corre- 
lated, or fused, or integrated into a “core course.” The unspoken compliment 
is very flattering, and the advantages are not inconsiderable; but there are 
disadvantages, too. Thoughtful and well-informed teachers of English are not 
agreed about the desirability of such combinations. 

To the present writer it seems that study reading and the workaday forms 
of writing and speaking can be learned most economically and effectively in 
courses not confined to literature or to composition as such. Also literature 
can vivify the facts and ideas of other subjects, especially those included with- 


in the social studies. 
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On the other hand it remains to be seen whether single teachers in charge 
of core courses or of the fairly common combination of English and social 
studies are prepared to give the necessary instruction in English usage and 
expressional procedures and able enough in organizing to introduce such 
instruction without disrupting the projects or topical studies they are conduct- 
ing. In many of the experiments so far they have failed to give this instruction 
satisfactorily. Future failure may perhaps be prevented by giving all teachers 
better training in English — certainly a desideratum, whatever the curriculum 
structure. Teachers of such courses would have to realize sharply that good 
instruction in any subject depends upon ability to read effectively the assigned 
materials and upon clear, accurate recitation and discussion in the classroom. 
They would also have to employ a still somewhat unusual procedure — 
teaching skills through guided performance instead of by telling students how 
to perform them. Unless and until this comparatively new procedure becomes 
popular, there is little hope that the skills of study reading and practical 
communication can be taught outside English classes—or in them. The 
attempt to substitute the English activities in other courses for programmed 
work in English is still an experiment, with present results inconclusive at 
best. 
Whatever the decision concerning study reading and workaday writing, 
there is expressional writing (about personal topics) that students should be 
doing under wise and sympathetic guidance but that does not fit into most 
core courses. And there is much great literature which does not seem called 
for by any of the usual units, and which is, moreover, best approached without 
specific purposes or problems in mind. This expressional or personal (some- 
times unfortunately called “creative”) writing and this multi-valued literature 
require the retention of English courses and English teachers in all years of 
the high-school curriculum. (Perhaps these same teachers can participate in 
—not teach by themselves — some of the alluring core courses which have 
been projected.) 

In 1910 practically everyone assumed that students entering the high 
school needed no further instruction in reading. Some of the skills of reading 
literature were taught but they were not spoken of as reading. Today all 
realize that no eighth-grade pupil is mature enough to acquire all the reading 
skills or enough general reading skill to meet his school and vocational needs. 
There is a natural tendency to make this instruction formal, and to thrust 
responsibility for it upon the already overloaded English courses and teachers. 
Training in reading will never drop out of the high-school program, but it 
will be worked into the other activities of which it is naturally a part or tool. 


MOVEMENTS EFFECTING CHANGES 

This hasty survey of thirty years’ history in a teeming, even tumultuous 
field has omitted many movements worth recalling — and almost all names. 
It might have been presented in terms of persons and organizations. Thirty 
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years ago the National Conference on Uniform College Entrance Require- 
ments and the College Entrance Examination Board were the important 
organized influence. Now the National Council of Teachers of English, with 
eighty-five’ affiliated local associations and 9000 individual members, is a very 
strong influence at all levels of school and college. The Council was founded 
in 1911 under the leadership of James F. Hosic, E. L. Miller, and F. N. Scott. 
Its first important production was the report on Reorganization of English in 
the Secondary School, edited by Hosic and a considerable factor in the advances 
described here. Some twenty years later it again formulated the thought of 
professional leaders in An Experience Curriculum in English and furnished 
illustrations in the succeeding Conducting Experiences in English. Now it is 
launching a new and more intensive curriculum investigation through its 
Commission on the English Curriculum. These are only high lights of Council 
activities, for it has produced fifteen monographs and many, many pamphlets. 
Its committees active at present number thirty-two. 

The teaching of English today differs greatly from that of 1910. We have 
moved from the academic and bookish to the social and human, from the 
esoteric to the everyday, from the theoretical to the practical, from preparation 
for adult living to assistance in present adolescent living. We seem to be 
headed in the right direction. Let’s keep marching. 


















CHAPTER II 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 






I. The Preparation and Selection of Teachers of English 
HELENE W. HARTLEY 


School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 










O describe the qualities and equipment of an ideal teacher of English 
would be a pleasant and not too difficult undertaking. The subject at 
once stimulates the imagination and evokes a host of memories. But a school ia 
principal or superintendent confronted with the immediate necessity of select- 1 ‘ 
ing a teacher from among a list of applicants must make a realistic approach. bbe 
He needs to know with a fair degree of certainty what are some of the mini- if 
mum essentials of qualifications without which he must not be content; what ; 
additional assets he may reasonably seek; and what further qualities of the ae 
ideal teacher are at least devoutly to be wished. ia 
Unfortunately research carried on over a period of years in the attempt to eg 
define factors of success in teaching in general has not as yet yielded particu- 
larly significant or conclusive results, and a definition of discriminative criteria am 
for the various subjects of the curriculum has scarcely been undertaken. In *, 
the absence of objectively determined bases for judging the qualifications of i” 
a teacher of English, recourse must be had to a thoughtful analysis of what : 




















he is expected to do and the role he plays in the emerging high school. From ke | 
such analysis some deductions cah be drawn as to essential equipment and pe i 
qualifications. Current practice and best thought as to English instruction in 43 
the secondary school are presented elsewhere in this Bulletin and need not be ¢ 

j 






reiterated; they should be drawn upon, however, as interpretative background 
for the criteria here proposed for the preparation and selection of teachers. 
No attempt will be made to outline those qualifications and characteristics ; 1] 
which the teacher of English should have in common with all good teachers. ey 
Instead consideration will be given to qualities peculiarly necessary for suc- 
cess in this particular area of the school’s program. To facilitate the analysis 
English may be regarded as consisting of two fairly distinct divisions — the 
literature aspects and the language (or speaking and writing) division. Let 
us consider first what are some of the minimum essentials for successful teach- 
ing of literature. Specifically, what should be expected as requirements in 
academic preparation and scholarship? What are the sine qua non of personal 
qualifications? 















SOME ESSENTIALS OF PREPARATION FOR TEACHING LITERATURE 

According to the traditional and most common pattern of English instruc- 
tion in colleges, a “major” in the subject consists almost entirely of courses in 
literature. It might seem reasonable to assume, therefore, that if a prospective 
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teacher presents credentials showing satisfactory completion of a college major, 
he may be considered as qualified for teaching at least the literature aspects 
of his subject. But such is not necessarily the case; and the reason lies both 
in the changing nature of English instruction in the high school and in its 
history and present status in the colleges. Not the mere fact of a major, but 
the kind of major must be considered if qualification is to be truly evaluated. 

As is pointed out in other articles in this Bulletin, the familiar type of high- 
school study of literature is giving way very generally and desirably to a quite 
different sort of treatment. In place of the detailed study of a few prescribed 
books, there is now a more interpretative presentation of large areas of litera- 
ture, including both classic and contemporary, drawn not alone from English 
or American writers, but from the great literatures of the world. Concomitant 
with class instruction, sometimes replacing it altogether, is the guidance of 
individual reading, with close attention to differences in abilities, tastes, and 
backgrounds. 

Now it was a relatively easy matter for the teacher of yesterday to prepare 
to teach As You Like It in the ninth grade, The Merchant of Venice in the 
tenth, Julius Caesar in the eleventh, and Macbeth in the twelfth. A reasonably 
good college course in “Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Age” could be de- 
pended upon to give familarity with the particular plays to be taught and to 
insure essential scholarly backgrounds in knowledge of the language, the 
Elizabethan theater, the sources of Shakespeare’s plots, and critical estimates 
of his genius as a dramatist. As much of this as would normally be retained 
could then be passed on to one’s own pupils. Thus learning was transmitted 
and “the cultural heritage” preserved intact. 

But a far different sort of preparation is needed by a teacher who may be 
called upon to develop a unit on “drama as a medium of social protest”; or 
to teach “great themes in drama through the ages”; or to consider with a 
class not alone the effect of the Elizabethan theater upon the structure of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but the effect of cinema and radio upon contemporary 
dramatic form. It is apparent that traditional college courses in Shakespeare, 
or the Restoration Drama, while they provide excellent background, do not 
constitute adequate preparation. 

For the type of teaching illustrated, breadth and scope as well as depth 
and intensity of study are required. It must be emphatically stated that breadth 
does not imply superficiality. It is not to be secured through skimming surveys 
of literary history or by hasty contact with a collection of fragments. Thought- 
ful, critical, interpretive, and appreciative study of carefully chosen master- 
pieces of the great literatures of the world—Hebrew, Greek, Italian, Russian, 
and even South American, as well as English — represents a scholarship no 
less exacting than concentration upon a few authors and a few periods of 
English literature alone. Such study, moreover, will go far to break down the 
provincialism that has characterized our acquaintance with literature, in 
contrast with the other arts, and will help to make the teacher a citizen of 
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the world in this one respect at least, placing at his command a great reservoir te 
of human thought and experience of vast educational value and significance. a 
Acquaintance with world literature, therefore, whether gained through a 
college course of the sort described or by personal study and exploration, 
should be regarded as an important supplement to the usual study of English ; 
masterpieces in the preparation of teachers. . 

A second requirement should be knowledge of American Literature. Be- 
cause of the exaggerated subservience of our earlier writers to English thought 
and modes of expression, the uniqueness, import, and flavor of American life 
found expression but slowly in our literature. But the vitality of our develop- ‘Boi 
ment eventually forced its way into the work of better writers, until our litera- ‘a 
ture has come to represent the stresses and strains, the achievements and { 
aspirations, the thoughts and the emotions, which characterize our life as a " 
people. To supplement the more traditional emphasis upon English writing ¥ 
and literature as universal human experience and universal art, the teacher . 
needs to be prepared to draw upon the best in American literature and to i 
know how to use it wisely as one of the means by which young people may 4 
be helped to a fuller understanding and a richer appreciation of the life of 
which they are a part. 

A third criterion has been implied in this discussion. If literature is to 
have its value in the education of boys and girls, it is important that they 
have contact with it as a part of and reflection upon the life of their times. 
Hence, contemporary literature, as well as classic, apipears very generally in the 
high-school course and must constitute a part of the teacher’s preparation. 
He should at least understand current trends and impulses, and be familiar 
with the main stream of modern writing. 

But the use of the contemporary imposes still another criterion. Since recent 
literature is still unevaluated by the test of time, the teacher must bring to it 
a discriminating judgment of his own. He must be able independently to 
distinguish the superficial, the sensational, the artistically untrue, from what 
is fine and strong, sincere, and carefully wrought. Here there is greater diffh- 
culty in evaluating a teacher’s qualification, for independence and soundness 
of critical judgment are not so much a result of direct instruction as a by- 
product of the right kind of study and experience. Perhaps it is at this point 
that the interview must supplement written credentials in selecting a teacher. 
Interrogation may do something to discover what is valued, and why; the 
degree to which maturity and independence of judgment have been achieved; 
and the extent to which a sense of what is good has resulted from a genuine 
and appreciative acquaintance with the great “touchstones of literature.” In 
this the quality of English instruction in the colleges will be evident. If some 
formed taste, some growth of independence, has not resulted from study, the 
fault doubtless lies in overemphasis upon reproduction of the judgment of 
others, the empty parroting of an instructor’s dicta. A teacher’s preparation in 
literature should have been directed toward cultivation of independent judg- 
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ment, of personally felt and accepted values, of ability to apply sound prin- 
ciples in weighing the worth of the new. Without this power to discriminate 
he is not well equipped to use the contemporary as he is today called upon 
to do. ; 

Mention has been made of the emphasis in secondary schools upon guidance 
of individual reading as an instructional plan. In a given class John may be 
found absorbed in reading Les Miserables, while Joe is under the spell of 
Burning Daylight; Susan is finishing Vanity Fair, and Mary is deep in Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. The books did not find their way into the hands 
of those particular boys and girls by chance. Their choice represents the skill- 
ful guidance of a teacher whose equipment includes both a genuine under- 
standing of adolescents — their interests, attitudes, abilities, likenesses, and 
differences — and acquaintance with books appropriate to varying levels of 
maturity and a wide range of interests. Courses in the psychology of ado- 
lescence now offered in better programs of professional preparation, with 
ample opportunity to know boys and girls as individuals rather than as 
“pupils,” are basic in preparation for reading guidance. Courses in literature 
for adolescents appear infrequently in college English departments, but are 
often available through offerings for librarians, or in professional sequences 
for teachers. Either such a course, or evidence of independent exploring among 
books for the not-yet-adult, should be sought as part of a teacher’s equipment. 

Responsibility for teaching reading rests upon all teachers within the re- 
quirements of their subjects, and upon the teacher of English no less — and, 
it may be added, no more. But in a very real sense the teaching of literature 
is essentially teaching to read. To be prepared adequately, the teacher of lit- 
erature must not only read well himself; he must have some training and 
experience in teaching others. He must know what constitute the problems 
and difficulties of the reader as he adapts himself to the various modes of 
expression involved in poetry, drama, story, or essay, as well as in plain 
expository prose; and he must know how to aid pupils to make these adjust- 
ments with increasing ease and at constantly higher levels of difficulty. Although 
the teaching of the fine art of reading is a basic responsibility of the teacher 
of literature, it must be emphasized that this does not imply that he alone in 
the school should be held responsible for teaching reading, either develop- 
mental or remedial. He shares with other teachers this responsibility, but for 
his particular share he should be well-prepared. 

The power to interpret literature, to bring it into life and meaning, is 
perhaps the most significant single difference between the good and the poor 
teacher; and of all means of interpretation, effective reading aloud is doubtless 
the most important. Under the interpretative help of voice and inflection, an 
otherwise meaningless passage will take on import, color, mood, and vitality, 
and become a richly meaningful experience for many a boy or girl who could 
make nothing of it if left to read it silently and alone. So important is this 
ability that it should be an unfailing requirement for certification of teachers 
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of English, as at least one state is preparing to make it; but until it becomes 
such a universal requirement, school principals may well ask a prospective 
teacher for evidence that he can bring to the teaching of literature this impor- 
tant interpretative aid. 

The interpretation of literature calls, too, for an alert and responsive mind, 
quick to see relationship between the experience of boys and girls and the 
meanings on the printed page. A sense of humor, a lively imagination, quick- 
ness of perception, and a warmth and richness of personality and experience 
—these no less than knowledge of literature are essentials for one who would 
bring to it the fine art of interpretation, which is the essence of teaching. 

SOME ESSENTIALS FOR THE TEACHER OF SPEAKING AND WRITING 

Besides these qualifications, personal and academic, that seem essential for 
teaching literature, certain additional equipment is needed for teaching the 
language aspects of English. 

It seems a truism to say that the teacher should himself be able to speak 
and write not merely with correctness but with effectiveness, if not distinction. 
This does not mean that he must do either at the level of the professional. 
Just as many an excellent teacher of music could not succeed as a concert 
pianist, so a successful teacher of speaking or writing need not himself be 
an orator or an author. But a teacher whose speech or writing is an ineffective 
medium of communication lacks the ability to teach by example; and he can 
scarcely be expected to develop in others what he has not taken in pains to 
acquire for himself. 

The time will inevitably come when no teacher will be certificated in English 
until he has passed a reasonably exacting test in speech and writing. Unfor- 
tunately, instruction in speech is too seldom a part of the English work in our 
colleges, and particular care must, therefore, be taken in employing an other- 
wise well-prepared teacher to see that his voice is pleasant, well-placed, a 
flexible tool of expression, of adequate power; that he speaks with reasonable 
ease of manner; adapts what he says to his hearer; has the clear and pleasing 
articulation of cultivated speech; that he knows how to listen to others as 
part of the process of oral communication; and that his speech is such as to 
help him establish rapport and win respect. The increasing emphasis in the 
English program of our schools upon teaching oral communication, where 
once the stress was upon written, makes the teacher’s adequacy in speech 
the more important. 

It has been said above that successful teaching of written composition does 
not require that the teacher himself be a gifted writer, but he should at the 
least be expected to write with correctness, and clarity—in organized pat- 
terns, with well-constructed sentences, and with a discriminating use of words. 

Beyond this minimum of qualification there should be an interest in 
writing as a creative art, a pleasure in fostering it in others, and a respect for 
individuality which makes it possible to cultivate in pupils that genuineness 
and sincerity of expression that are basic in good writing and that only a 
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sympathetic and mutually respectful attitude between teacher and pupil calls 
forth. 

Whatever position he takes as to instruction in grammar in secondary 
schools, the teacher of English should possess a thorough understanding of 
the nature and structure of language and should if possible command some 
language other than his own. He should know the history of English as a 
changing and developing medium of communication, richly flexible, respon- 
sive to time and place, rather than as an inelastic and rigidly controlled mode 
of expression. The scientific, in contrast with the traditional, basis for correct 
usage should be clear to him. In this area, sound scholarship is the surest pre- 
ventive of false concepts and misguided emphasis. A teacher’s credentials 
should show that his academic preparation has included courses in the lin- 
guistic aspects of English — its nature, history, and present characteristics as 
a language; and some preparation in comparative or “general” language is 
highly desirable. 

Besides a thorough understanding of the structure, or grammar, of our 
language, the teacher should have some genuine grasp of semantic problems 
and should know how to use this knowledge in guiding boys and girls into 
a truer use and more penetrating concept of the nature of words and of 
meaning. 

The teacher of language should be keenly aware of the import of com- 
munication in the world today, particularly with respect to the significance of 
public discussion and freedom of written expression in a democracy. The 
work he has to do in language is of major significance in the personal and 
societal adjustments of the pupils he teaches, and he should have some sense 
of its importance in these respects lest he spend time in seeking lesser values. 


Since radio and motion pictures are for young people today so much a 
part of language experience, the teacher of English cannot afford to ignore 
their place in his instructional material. He may reasonably be expected to 
have more than casual acquaintance with them, and to know how to use them 
as at once subjects and tools of instruction in the language and literature 
aspects of English. 

In conclusion, the teacher of literature and of language should be intensely 
alive to the world around him, as well as able to recreate imaginatively the 
life of the past, for the material with which he is concerned is life itself, 
whether portrayed through the great art medium of literature or expressed 
in the exchange of everyday speech and writing. The scholarly recluse, the 
socially withdrawn, the pedant, men and women of barren experience and 
restricted perspective should not be made teachers of young people in any 
subject, but especially not in one so closely bound to the experience of living 
for its interpretation and significance. 


To find a teacher who possesses the qualities of mind and personality. here 
defined and the sort of scholarship and training indicated is no easy matter, 
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but the values that can be achieved through English in the hands of a truly 
qualified teacher are of sufficient importance to justify the exercise of the most 
careful and discriminating judgment. Only as the preparation of teachers and 
their careful selection keeps pace with the changing plans and program of 
English in our schools, can the rich potentialities of this subject be realized. 


II. What the Supervisor Should Look For in English 


GEORGE H. HENRY 
Principal, Dover High School, Dover, Delaware 

HE war will not radically change secondary education, for from the 

Armed Forces we hear chiefly about short-cuts, time-savers, and audio- 
visual aids, and little about evaluations, But the decade before Pearl Harbor 
— that time of fierce verbal battles whose intensity nearly broke up our republic 
and actually convulsed hemispheres — did originate something that will change 
the whole nature of the supervision of instruction. That “war of ideas” has 
already forced us to re-evaluate language study. Any discussion of schools 
these days, now that the first flush toward mathematics and science as tools 
of war is over, invariably concerns the “nature” of language —the relation of 
words to meaning, of words to their referents, of ideas to things, of thought 
to experience. We now want language to tell us exactly what that heritage is 
that science and mathematics saved for us. 

This interest in language — which is more than a mere renewal of logic 
and etymology — is seeping into nearly every book on education we read, 
whatever the final purpose of the book may be: Morrison’s The Curriculum 
of the Common Schools (1940); Miss Syrkin’s Your School, Your Children 
(1944); Barzun’s Teacher in America (1945); and of course, most obvious of 
all, Language in General Education (1939). Even economics is being subjected 
to semantics, as in Stuart Chase’s Tyranny of Words; and sociology, too, in 
Thurman Arnold’s Folkways of Capitalism. 


THE EFFECT OF WORDS 

If the supervisor wishes to do his task well, he cannot ignore this new 
investigation into language. But to be constructive to the English teacher, 
the supervisor must really understand what historical factors brought about 
this research into the way people are worked upon by words, for to appreciate 
why semantics rose to implement and revivify the old study of logic is to be 
able to see what has been the matter with the classroom in the recent past and 
what will always remain a threat to education. 

In the early °30’s, despite the depression, the gay optimism of educators 
assumed that the polishing of methods leads to the improvement of society. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, analyzing this complacency, shows that while educa- 
tion hoped “to create practical unanimity among men of good will”, actually 
“modern culture was generating new and fierce ideological conflicts”. This 
same optimism refused to heed the age-old injunction that warned us of those 
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who will “show great signs and wonders, in so much that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect”. There was also the experience of the Greeks 
that we failed to draw on — sophistry. And Bacon warned us all over again, 
with his famous “idols”. 

Nevertheless, the educationally elect were deceived. By °39 the classroom 
looked pretty impotent, the victim of all sorts of cross-currents. Miss Syrkin 
has recorded that plight of our metropolitan classrooms as only a classroom 
teacher could have described it. 

Meanwhile, whole peoples — France, Belgium, Holland — fell apart, dis- 
united, largely over words. The techniques of state tyranny and of. mass 
manipulation and the astonishing growth of the new forms of verbal com- 
munication—radio chains, newspaper syndicates, and movie monopolies — 
subjected millions of minds, already softened by advertising, to a continual 
barrage of propaganda. Committees, factions, bunds, organizations, lobbies, 
“interests” were all adopting the new techniques, so that the dramatic dual- 
ism of right versus wrong, so common a generation ago, was impossible to 
the classroom. The “good” was used as a device to commit deviltry. Both 
sides used the same language. The difference was in the sincerity. The bund, 
for instance, used the picture of George Washington, and unfurled the Stars 
and Stripes, and appealed to “the American Way.” Meanwhile, “English” 
was tabulating norms for usage tests, parsing sentences, teaching manners, 
compiling pupils’ opinions, encouraging “free” reading, helping pupils to 
“adjust” themselves (to Anne Lindberg’s wave of the future?) when few 
youngsters knew what to adjust themselves to. 

We have survived that hectic period. But the classroom has still to wage 
the battle of words. The channels of mass communication are ever forming 
into larger units; the methods for the exploitation of ideas are even more 
subtle; the manipulation of public opinion is still a threat. This whole exper- 
ience has taught the schools in the hard way what they are up against. The 
answer, obviously, is not to be found in some new method, but in moving 
the classroom closer to the firing line —to that place where language and 
thought contend. 

Radio 

As a first step not only does the author advocate that the radio, moving- 
pictures, and newspapers be brought into the classroom, but also suggests to 
those supervisors who are already observing what teachers are doing with these 
media that they note particularly whether the study is realistic enough to have 
much value. Does this realism become merely a replacement of content? Are 
we making the same mistakes all over again only on a lower level or with 
“easier” material? 

The Press 

The study of the newspaper, for instance, should not encourage the com- 

placent thought that the American press is free, and is the best in the world, 
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even though it indisputably is. Also, praiseworthy as it may be to get a boy 
to turn to the editorial page occasionally, to read a columnist or two, and to 
marvel at the miracle of a million copies daily being turned out by many 
city presses, that boy must somehow be made aware of what great power is 
at the command of those who can control the press — the slanting of head- 
lines, the burial of items unfavorable to its sponsors, the hired columnist plug- 
ging for special interests. All due credit should be given Edgar Dale’s text- 
book on newspapers; it is a pioneering achievement that deserves to be used 
extensively; it is used in Dover. But the author feels it to be chiefly descrip- 
tive, not critical enough of the newspaper business. To digress a moment, all 
textbooks are a beautiful example of what is meant; they are a compromise 
of interests, a composite appeasement of the various prejudices of our country. 
The teacher is required to add a great deal to a text if the study is to be 
“realistic,” and that “extra” the superviser must vigilantly look for. Our naive 
optimism about progress and about education must not blind us to the fact 
that the American press can sink into venality under certain circumstances; 
and the conditions for such a fall the superviser ought to hear discussed. 


Motion Pictures 

The author has examined many a study guide on the appreciation of the 
moving pictures, and what generally passes in them for appreciation is often 
no more than a blanket endorsement of revamped classics, a glorification of 
the movies as recreation. It is very important for the pupil to know how rare 
it is to find a picture that sincerely depicts average, plain American folk; how 
crassly materialistic are the values of the typical film; how the pictures have 
failed us in interpreting the war, action being about all that we get; how 
world markets impose a censorship — Franco over For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
for example. One must dissect the movies as rigorously as traditional English 
now tears apart Shakespeare or The Doll’s House. Surely the classroom must 
be as honest in its criticism as a Herald Tribune critic is of a new play. Yet 
most moving-pictures study forms seldom invite more than a lot of chit-chat 
comparing mediocre productions with reminiscences of Dickens and Scott 
and stock classics. One of the greatest benefits that could come out of a movie 
study is the skill of gauging fairly accurately whether a movie is reasonably 
good before you intend to see it. 


Now that the English classroom is full of such realistic “activities” the 
danger is that these activities are not used to set the stage for language study, 
but are indulged in for their own sake. The writer spoke with a moving- 
picture distributor the other day who, holding no brief for culture, declared 
that he was amazed how the trashiest pictures are shown in high schools in 
the name of English instruction. It is the English supervisor’s duty to demand 
that any excursion into the study of radio, movies, and newspapers be not just 
a duplicate of life but a means by which evaluations are made. It is impossible, 
if language study is to be effective, to divorce the English of these media from 
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their impact as social forces. The wide-spread slogan, “we learn to do by 
doing,” is only the half of education, and it is only a half-truth that we learn 
to think. by thinking; we “think” when we evaluate our “doing” and when, 
conversely, we check our thought by our doing. The great biologist Haldane 
says: “If we take the view that a statement is useful in so far as it incites 
actions appropriate to the real situation, we are up against problems that 
cannot be solved by pure thought, but only by studying the real world.” 
Maybe it is inevitable that the man in the street react to these “miraculous 
inventions” with a jejune optimism, but surely the classroom, being higher, 
must recognize with Reinhold Niebuhr “that every human potency may be 
an instrument of chaos as well as of order.” 

So it must now be clear that as excellent as it is to bring into the classroom 
and “here and now” to gain realism, we still have with us the language 
problem. 

THE EFFECT OF MEANING 

One reason why the language problem was neglected during the past 
decade is that the supervisor measured a lesson usually by looking at the 
externals — the extent of the pupil participation, the amount of heat generated 
(which was called interest), the presence of recognizable “English” content. 
He assumed that by improving the mechanical details of a class, education 
would in the main be going up. He did not peer through the “form” of the 
class to its immediate end — education in language. 

It makes no difference, then, what form, content, or method we happen 
to use; the resolution of the language problem is essentially the same: if we 
are trying to educate the pupil in language, the measure is to be found in 
whether or not the pupil is using words to convey meanings. It makes no 
difference what level of instruction is, the college preparatory or the normal 
nonintellectual, the language problem is still the same: the sedulous effort to 
relate words of experience, to thought, to emotions, to objects; to be careful 
that words are not used to simulate thought (the brighter the pupil the greater 
the temptation to be dishonest with words); to prevent striving only over 
words; to condemn with Job “words without knowledge”. Once and for all 
one must admit that no “activity” in itself can train pupils to detect propa- 
ganda; only a person who is conscious of meaning can tell when his irrational 
impulses are being appealed to, and when name-calling is being substituted 
for logic. 

The supervisor can test for himself what the author has in mind by 
“meaning.” Look up in the dictionary the word benzene. You still do not ' 
know what it means! It may pass for “learning” for you to say “a coal tar 
derivative”, but you are not fooling a shrewd listener. You may have “exper- 
ienced” it by feel, by smell, by color, but that is only to have identified it. 
What is it? How is it derived? How does it differ from benzine, from coal 
oil, from gasoline, from kerosene? To know this is to be educated in chemistry. 
In the same way, a definition of a lyric is not much to possess unless it is 
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tied up to, say, Sea Fever or Home Thoughts From Abroad. But these poems 
render up meaning only if the pupil, once moved by homesickness, identifies 
that feeling as “lyrical,” as the inchoate stuff of the poetry before him. Mean- 
ing, then, is not established solely by attaching known words to the unknown 
words, but by attaching the word to reality — to things, emotions, experiences, 
processes. That is why theologians and lawyer-politicians in spite of tremend- 
ous working vocabularies often say little, while a fisherman in the limited 
realm of his meager vocabulary can say something meaningful about his trade. 


To detect whether the pupils and the teacher are endeavoring to establish 
meanings is not so intangible as it seems. There is a rather sure way of dis- 
covering the probable amount of language education that may be going on 
in any classroom: if the conversation of the class is always on a high level of 
abstraction — full of general words — there can be little opportunity for mean- 
ing, hence little education in so-called “English”; if the word-use of the class 
is on a low level of abstraction — respect for the boundaries of words, concrete 
examples, words ever identified with things and actions, then there is at least 
a chance for meaning. But, remember, no classroom can guarantee such 
education. 


First, one or two examples of this principle among above-average pupils 
will be presented. In a junior class that was using Washington’s Farewell 
Address -as a springboard for an examination of our heritage, a discussion 
was carried on in such terms as “founding fathers,” “constitutional procedure,” 
“parliamentary system,” “Bill of Rights,” “free enterprise,” “Federal unicn,” 
“state socialism,” “fascism,” and then for no reason at all got centered on 
“regimentation.” For twenty minutes not an illustration was presented, no 
personal experiences related, no local allusions thought cf, no proof enter- 
tained, as if the pooling or airing of half-thought-out opinions would add up 
to something worth while, to some truth. These pupils were sixteen years 
old, and surely after ten years of schooling they should have been sensitive 
about the use of words without adequate referents; ready to ask a fellow 
classman to define his terms; to challenge generalization for proof. Untaught, 
they were not keen to search for meaning, yet such instruction easily could have 
been started as low as the fifth grade, if the pupils had been in the care of 
language-minded teachers. In truth, such a loose handling of words, such 
tossing about of opinion, render these pupils even more vulnerable to mass 
appeals, and surely what went on in this class could not be construed as think- 
ing by help of language. To the casual observer, it was a good recitation — as 
good as a Rotary Club panel. But to a supervisor it could be only a sham as 
education. 


Another teacher was found extolling “the American Way” when not one 
person in the class could explain Aabeas corpus; how one is protected from 
the policeman; what a warrant is and who issues it; or whether civil liberties 
can be violated even in a democracy, which is to say, in their own community. 
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Next, here are some examples of the principle as it applies to pupils with 
lower IQ’s, to those who are often called “difficult” in respect to language 
skills. In one such class this statement was read, “The coachman swung down 
from the coach.” The teacher evidently assumed that all understood, for she 
went on. The supervisor interrupted by asking what the coachman did when 
he “swung.” Nobody had an adequate picture of the action. How did he 
swing? How was it possible to swing? Did he actually swing or was it just a 
picturesque way of “jumping down?” Of course we had to know what a 
stagecoach was like. Where did he put his hands to begin the swing? Can 
one swing out of an automobile? The skill of pronouncing words readily has 
little to do with meaning. Steady, meticulous checking for meaning is of itself 
“remedial.” 

In a poetry class the phrase “the knock of the engine” was used in a poem. 
The teacher shrewdly questioned whether an engine really “knocked”, whether 
“knock” was not just a figure of speech. Many in the class maintained that 
“certainly” an engine “knocked”. Another thought he was clever by saying 
that the carburetor “knocked,” not the engine; another, that it was a valve 
that knocked. 

Now the argument could have been decided in this perfunctory way. But 
the teacher had a purpose in mind. She asked a highly-skilled auto-mechanics 
boy, who worked in a garage all summer, to relate what happened inside the 
engine to produce the noise that sounded like knocking. He tried to explain, 
but the class could not follow his explanation; he lacked specific language 
and knowledge. Finally he admitted he did not exactly know, and promised 
to find out. The next day he related that there are several kinds of “knocks”, 
but that in general a “knock” was due to wear or slackness, maybe a worn 
wrist pin or piston or connecting rod; that what the lay driver usually referred 
to as a “knock” was the detonation of improper combustion, but to- the auto- 
mechanic this special noise was referred to as a “ping,” which he then pro- 
ceeded to explain. Naturally the class was surprised that so much lay hidden 
behind the familiar word knock. The teacher capitalized on the situation by 
taking considerable time to explain how metaphors convey vividness but not 
“new” truth, unless we examine what the metaphor contains; how the very 
appeal of a metaphor often leads us to gloss over its meaning, yet how helpless 
we are without them. Compare this study of metaphor to the typical hunt 
for “implied comparisons” without /ike or as. This teacher went beyond mere 
identification to meaning. Hers was an honest attempt to translate for the class- 
room what a historian like Barnes observes: “Words are simply and easily 
handled; the entities for which they stand are often enormously complex and 


difficult to comprehend.” 
THE EFFECT OF ORDER 


Integrally related to meaning is the principle of order. Meaning and order 
should be taught together, at every opportunity, and that opportunity the 
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teacher should create, for organization of thought will never be done by a 
pupil by chance. The trained mind seeks to order thought through words, the 
untrained is behavioristic in that it is hit-or-miss until something “works” — 
that is, what it can get by with. All remarks of an extended length, then, and 
any composition worthy to be a paragraph should show plan — namely, a 
studied beginning, a middle that has direction, and an end that conveys an 
air of finality. Not only should every oral talk, every theme, every book report 
reveal a striving after order, but often at the end of a lesson the teacher should 
review, in outline form, with the help of the pupils, the ground covered by 
the lesson, not so much for the value of the content as for practice in the 
ordering of thought. Order should permeate the class, and be the most notice- 
able part of the instruction. 

The teacher should always be sensing the occasion for order. “Now, how 
should we begin? What logically follows? You are sure that this is the next 
step? Is this point the cause or the effect? Is this truly point three or can it be 
merged as a detail of point two? Is that example needed? Where should we 
put this? How are we going to end? Just stop?” 

The supervisor does not necessarily look for this principle of order during 
its formal or informal presentation; he looks for it at those times when the 
pupil has need of it. Let us take, for example, the widely accepted class pro- 
cedure of assigning a pupil a topic “to look up” in a reference book in the 
library and having him report his findings to the class. How rambling and 
confused such contributions usually are! And, naturally, how boring! Worse 
yet, the report is often an undigested, verbatim lifting of content, so that 
reading directly from the book in class would have at least saved time, if it 
had done nothing else. But often when the pupil does translate the reference 
into his own words, his failure is generally no more than a lack of order — 
which requires, incidentally, sweat and time. No supervisor should allow a 
teacher to ask a pupil to accept the responsibility of such a report without 
the teacher’s aiding the pupil beforehand in the planning, either by going over 
the material with a view toward its arrangement or by checking on a previously 
submitted outline. 

How aimless, technically, are book reports. Most of them, written or oral, 
usually have no more plan than the narrative sequence or following a list of 
eight or ten unrelated, separate questions about setting, climax, and charac- 
ters; such answering naturally does not require planning on the part of the 
pupil. Yet the resourceful teacher could so word the assignment as to instil a 
sense of order and at the same time guide the reading. Here is one way, of 
many: “Your book report should have three clear divisions; paragraph one, 
the hopes or ambitions or fears of the main character as expressed at the begin- 
ning of the book; paragraph two, the hopes or ambitions or fears of that 
same character at the end of the book; paragraph three, using an episode from 
the book as proof, account for the change.” After this, as much as an entire 
period can be well spent in clarification of this three-fold handling — the use 
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of plot as evidence, the meaning of change, getting inside a character, the 
plausibility of the change, analyzing the terms beginning and ending of the 
book under consideration. 

Even all this elaborate preparation is no guarantee of success. Half the 
class will ignore the three-fold order, irked by the trouble of keeping close 
to a subject or task and of being pinned down to a straight line, which, they 
should have discovered years before, really allows more freedom, if freedom 
means relief from anxiety or the emancipation from the drudgery of many 
false starts. Why should older pupils rebel against order, which really brings 
ease and time-saving in its wake? The answer is clear: they have not been 
taught that order is to language what good form is to golf or tennis, or what 
a blueprint is to a building, or what a sketch is to a sculpture, or what a model 
is to boat-building. 

Also every theme or essay that pupils do should reflect a feeling for order. 
Elsewhere, in the English Journal, (Sept. 1944), the author has shown in detail 
how the simplest written exercise for homework should be planned in class, 
a whole period being utilized in writing suggested outlines and variant open- 
ings and possible sequences of points. Only years of such habitual striving for 
order at every natural classroom need will prevent the familiar circumstance 
of a pupil’s doing an excellently organized library paper during the formal 
unit on coherence and then giving a jumbled report a week later during 
literature study. 

Reading in class is not complete if that reading is used merely to generate 
questions, to invite speculation, and to relate the print of “life”; in addition, 
pupils should note the order of the author’s thought, the progression of his 
points, the topics of the paragraphs. Many a time the page calls up many 
interesting side issues that, though they are inherently good for the pupils to 
talk over, prevent the page from being actually and literally read. If associated 
material is to be brought in as motivation it is important to see that the text 
is truly explicated. F 


THE EFFECT OF ALL TEACHERS BEING ENGLISH CONSCIOUS 

There are many other things to look for in the English classroom, but 
basic to all these goals is the resolution of language study in terms of meaning 
and order. Barzun says, “It is not possible by fiddling with vague topics to 
insure or even to increase the dissemination of virtue.” When Einstein sits 
down to write a paper on causality in physics, what he must go through is 
essentially the same as what the nonintellectual boy struggles with when he 
has to explain how to install a new set cf brake bands on his father’s or 
neighbor’s car. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out to principals that by virtue of the fact that 
they are able to go from classroom to classroom without limiting themselves 
to “English,” they are in a position to look for meaning and order in every 
class and hence help solve the language problem outside the English class as 
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well. For, the scientific method, the disinterestedness of social science, and the 
brief in a debate are all facets of the same thing. Morrison even goes so far 
as to say that “on the whole, there is neither need nor place for particular 
courses in this matter [English language] in the Common School.” But the 
hard, blunt truth is that teachers outside English are incompetent in language 
and do not appreciate the truth that to study a field of organized matter is to 
learn to order the special vocabulary of that field. Therefore, the feeling among 
those teachers who are employed to teach subjects “different from” English 
is that skills in language are limited to a specifically labeled course. Ironically, 
the evidence is that English teachers themselves do not appreciate this truth. 
If the author were a teacher of biology, he could not rest content while a 
pupil gave a rambling discourse on spiders or wrote a disconnectéd paper on 
starfish. He would pitch in, right then and there, and teach pupils how a 
subject in biology ought to be presented — show that methodology has been 
the glory of that science. He certainly would not wait for English to do it for 
him. Because of our present system of confining meaning and order to the 
English class, it is easy to understand why there are so many doctors of science 
in our Federal and state departments of agriculture who, although brilliant 
in their research, cannot translate their data into fitting language that a dirt 
farmer can understand. 

The author once heard a history teacher compliment an English teacher 
in this manner: “My papers on “The Family’ were ever so much better after 
you taught the seniors how to organize ideas.” It never occurred to the history 
teacher that she too had a responsibility to continue and supplement the organi- 
zation of ideas — that cause and effect, the pitfalls of false analogies, the tying 
of abstractions to events, and forces and statistics, the documentation of 
material, the inductive search into a lumpish mass of -unassorted facts, and the 
pinning down of generalities to a locale or a personal experience are the surest 
and simplest means to teach the problems of democracy. I have no patience 
for a history “paper” in high school that is “to cover” a six-week unit, and 
that becomes an unplanned fact collector or a thrown-together resume; a true- 
false test is more to the purpose. Nor does he countenance the reading of a 
historical novel for “history” for some vague “extra” credit, unless the history 
teacher is willing to work out in conference with the pupil a particular task 
that is to be followed to the letter and to be graded according to the pupil’s 
ability to keep within the limits of that task. 


The present writer has seen classes in general science that were allowed 


to toss around the terminology of physics with pomposity, without any healthy 
respect for the first fundamental of scientific inquiry —that words be used 
exactly. 

He hopes the time may come when teachers’ colleges will require all 


teachers to take philosophy, philology, logic, and many courses in composi- 
tion; and that a course in methods will include the supreme method of inte- 
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grating language to the subject that the teacher is to teach. These changes 
would be most fruitful. 

Years ago the school of which the author is principal held the slogan “that 
every teacher be a teacher of English;” it made the rounds of many schools; 
probably it was picked up at some convention. But it did not work because 
no one really knew what was meant by the statement, All thought it meant 
the checking up of grammatical mistakes and spelling. A few years later, a new 
slogan was taken up with equal enthusiasm: “Teach pupils to think.” All 
agreed to make it our chief objective. In spite of our dedication to the new 
slogan, not a procedure was changed; not even was there a visible or audible 
difference in anything the pupils did in a paper, a report, or a recitation. Today 
the sheer power of advertising and propaganda has forced us all to see that 
“English” cannot hold the line alone, that language study in the sense described 
here — not necessarily spelling, usage, parsing, and vocabulary building — 
must first be put into English and then into the entire curriculum of the school 
program. 

Realism demands that pupils be made aware how self-aggrandizing men 
use language as a snare to beguile them into adopting some monstrous political 
movement. The supervisor should see that teachers do not stereotype such 
sacred symbols as democracy, freedom, and “ideals,” so that, as Morrison says, 
“We bid fair to lose the reality altogether.” This most common abuse in the 
classroom is less likely to appear if all such words are resolutely subjected to 


meaning and order. 


III. The Administration of the English Program 
MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK 
Divisional Director of Language Education, Board of Education, Detroit 
Past President of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

HE administration of the school program may not be materially different 

in principle or form today but it must needs recognize shifts in emphasis 
and certain new functions and services to be provided for. The demands of 
the war combined with the increased tempo of recent social trends and the 
requirements of an expanded postwar outlook prescribe changes throughout 
the curriculum. Particularly in the program in English are many of the changes 
significant. 

Provision for these changes requires expert guidance. The philosophy of 
mere change is wholly inadequate if not dangerous. We belie our profession 
and our culture if we suddenly rush to every innovation which any self-starting 
reformer proposes. New elements in the program require appraisal and, if 
approved, careful integration into the program if we are to evolve a sound 
course of study and to avoid the risk of sponsoring a hodgepodge of unrelated 
activities that may lead to a serious questioning of the essential value of the 
subject as a discrete part of the secondary-school curriculum. 
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NEW ELEMENTS 

Among those newer elements which call for inclusion in the curriculum 
and for which the English program should assume part if not major respon- 
sibility is that of training pupils in democratic practices. These involve exper- 
ience with discussion techniques and group planning, as well as training in 
the traditional speech program, including parliamentary procedure, club work, 
radio activities, and speakers’ bureaus. The work of the students’ speakers’ 
bureau is an illustration of a recent educational activity of genuine school and 
community service. The speech teacher is best equipped to direct this work, 
if the school has such a specialized teacher, but the teacher of English is usually 
qualified to guide this practical application of language training. Some of the 
larger schools have teachers in charge of auditorium programs but the majority 
of schools expect the teacher of English to aid with assembly programs and 
such related activities as school radio broadcasts, the junior town meeting, 
speech contests, and special club work. Although the school principal often 
finds a teacher from another field who is trained and willing to sponsor some 
of these classroom extensions, the English department must be ready to furnish 
at least technical supervision if required. In many of these roles, particularly 
in selecting and coaching students for speaking before service clubs and com- 
munity groups on topics of timely significance, the teacher is performing an 
important role in public relations. 

The photoplay and the radio represent two new institutions of very con- 
siderable influence in society. Obviously the school recognizes their importance 
and much has been done in many school systems to guide students in develop- 
ing standards of judgment and appreciation of current programs. All teachers 
are concerned with these powerful educational influences but probably the 
English department should be expected to assume a large part of the respon- 
sibility for improving the tastes and attitudes of pupils with these universal 
vehicles of communication. 

The intensive program of job analysis and the extensive survey of achieve- 
ment in Army inductees conducted by the military officials have accented the 
need for additional training in certain basic skills for many who are of high- 
school age or above. Although some critics were quick to indict the schools 
for failure to teach thoroughly elementary skills, many educators have recog- 
nized the trends and conditions which have in recent years kept all pupils, 
including those of limited capacity and incentive, in school through the middle 
teens. For many such pupils the direct teaching of reading skills should be 
continued throughout their school years even in secondary school, and for 
many pupils a program of remedial instruction is needed in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Although the teacher of English is not primarily a 
teacher of reading and the teaching of reading should in no sense be con- 
sidered as a substitute for the teaching of literature or English, the English 
department is probably a logical place for providing supplementary work in 
reading for those’ markedly deficient. This does not mean that other depart- 
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ments should not share the responsibility for helping pupils to read efficiently 
the materials of their courses but some department should assume the leader- 
ship and certainly the teacher of language and literature has a heavy stake in 
the interpretation of the printed page and will generally be ready to aid in 
directing a program of reading improvement. 

Another heavy responsibility frequently given the English department lies 
in the field of occupational information. This is not and should not be the 
sole prerogative of the English teacher, but it can be related to the oral and 
written composition of both junior and senior high-school pupils without dis- 
locating the requirements in those areas. Moreover, if it is not badly planned 
and consequently overtaught, vocational guidance can motivate to a consid- 
erable degree some of the expressional aspects of the English program in the 
secondary school. 

A word, too, should be said about the newer reading materials for the 
literature field as well as the composition period. Certainly the English class- 
room of the secondary school should not be conceived of as a newsstand. On 
the other hand, neither should it be an ivory tower in which periodicals and 
newspapers are considered too lowly and unliterary for the teacher to notice 
or pupils to mention. Surely if we educate for the world in which adults live, 
we could well introduce pupils to current periodicals and help them to read 
critically that which all but screams at them in every drugstore, newsstand, 
and even the public library. Then, too, we have done a fairly good job in 
teaching the English heritage and the American tradition, but have we been 
as successful in acquainting our students with the universality of some of 
our cardinal virtues and cherished ideals as evidenced in the writings of peoples 
of other lands? Have we helped to build better attitudes in America through 
recognizing the literature of other culture groups? Have we properly prepared 
our pupils for current literature by helping them to recognize and appreciate 
the best of the modern as well as the best of the ancient? These questions are 
in no sense an indictment of our program of the past except insofar as we 
may have delimited it and declared we have neither room nor responsibility 
for meeting the realistic, present-day influences and materials which press upon 


our students. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CHAIRMAN 

This swift overview of some of the demands upon the English program 
indicates the need for a trained, courageous chairman of the department of 
English who will defend the essential elements of the English program, while 
accepting the challenge to provide a functional education for all American 
youth for today and tomorrow. Every well-meaning teacher is not qualified 
by training or vision to develop and supervise a well-articulated, well-integrated 
program in English. Moreover, since the curriculum is ever subject to periodic 
attacks from chronic public critics who are certain to find the neglected spots 
resulting from constantly shifting purpose, the chairman must be one who 
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maintains a well-balanced program. Even when the department has the good 
fortune to have a principal who once taught in that field, there is need for a 
trained chairman who is charged with the responsibility of planning with his 
co-workers a comprehensive program. This individual has important super- 
visory and special administrative functions and can be of considerable value 
in public relations. Therefore, the selection should be for the special service 
required and not a scheduled promotion or in recognition of length of service. 
The personality of the individual plus special training or experience in super- 
vision are practically prerequisites in selecting the chairman. Such a depart- 
ment head, then, is worthy of his hire and, depending upon the size of his 
department and the salary scale, should receive from two to five hundred 
dollars more than teachers in his department. In larger cities the differential 
may be even more. 

A catalog of the duties of a department head will vary from school to 
school. Tradition and the pattern of organization of the principal or superin- 
tendent vary. However, the administration of the English program requires 
the directing of instruction directly or through committees for the continual 
study and evaluation of the course of study and its suitability for the given 
school. Since communities change so constantly and sometimes rapidly and 
radically, this constant study of the curriculum in terms of community needs 
has become a number one problem in a large percentage of our secondary 
schools. Educators are not concerned so much with whether or not our schools 
adjust to changing needs as with whether the adjustment is made quickly 
enough to prevent harm to pupils. Then, too, some would have our school 
programs made so liberal and so carefully adapted to the slower or neglected 
pupils that they overlook, perhaps momentarily, the normal or superior child 
who still needs to be prepared for college or technical school. Evaluating the 
program and testing the product cannot be an incidental or accidental practice. 
Training for leadership is an essential if not more essential in a democracy 
than elsewhere. : 

If the study and development of the curriculum is important, the leadership 
of those who implement the program is even more important. Consequently 
the organization of a department into committees of teachers who will develop 
aims and standards in individual courses, the holding of teachers’ meetings 
within the department, the delegating of responsibilities for handling essay 
or speech contests and programs, the building up of a departmental profes- 
sional library, the building up or securing a teacher-exchange of materials, the 
organization of a library of visual aids (slides, films, maps, pictures, museum 
materials, motion-picture guides) and auditory aids (radio scripts, recordings), 
the recognition of individual teacher contributions. These are examples of 
how the esprit de corps of the teaching staff can be quickened by recognition 
of the importance of teacher initiative and assistance in developing the curric- 


ulum. 
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INTEGRATION WITH THE SCHOOL 

The chairman has a responsibility in behalf of his department to keep in 
close touch with the principal and other school officials, both in acquainting 
them with his program and his plans and also in representing the needs of the 
department. He has the responsibility of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
grams of other departments and co-operating with other chairmen in cor- 
relating the work of the entire school. He must not only be aware of the 
problems of his own school, he needs to be conversant with educational prob- 
lems and trends elsewhere to benefit by the experience of others in the same 
endeavors. 

Today there is an abundance of instructional material with a wide range of 
merit. The chairman, in co-operation with teacher committees, has consider- 
able responsibility in the examination and evaluation of these materials for 
classroom use. To provide for individual differences through differentiated 
reading units and kits, school and classroom libraries, and, in some instances, 
homogeneous grouping and remedial work, the chairman must become a 
reading expert in the broader sense. He must know books as never before. 

And finally in his own classroom the department head should be a good 
workman. Although expected to visit his teachers from time to time, particu- 
larly the new or inexperienced, giving hints to those needing help, evaluating 
experimental programs and new materials, and giving ratings when required, 
the chairman will wish to try new methods, tests, and materials in his own 
classes. Then, too, he will doubtless recognize that good leadership can be by 
both precept and example. 

These notes on directing the English program of the secondary school sug- 
gest certain general instructional trends and supervisory .problems. By implica- 
tion the chairman, with the co-operation of his teachers, works closely with 
the counseling aspect of the school program. Remedial programs, adjustments 
to group and individual pupil needs, testing, selection of instructional materials, 
evaluation of pupil transcripts, and projects in occupational information and 
educational guidance contribute to the work in counseling. Both directly and 
indirectly the program in the field of English touches life plans and helps to 
select life goals. But the English chairman must consciously direct this co- 
operation with other counseling staff members. 

A program, then, which is forward-looking, which is to prepare young 
people for a changing world of today and tomorrow, calls for expert guidance. 
No superficial tinkering or mere makeshift modifications will suffice. Related 
to the development of clear thinking, high ideals and attitudes, effective com- 
munication, and democratic practices, the direction of the English program 
calls for serious study and strong, trained leadership. More than that, by its 
very character the language arts program is fundamental. Hence unwise admin- 
istration in that field will jeopardize the entire curriculum of the secondary 


school. 
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IV. The English Teacher’s Dilemma: The Extra- 
curricular Program 


MARK NEVILLE 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Chairman, National Council of Teachers of English Reading Lists Revision Committee 


HE Greeks started it in ancient Athens. The faculty didn’t want it, but 

the students did; so the extracurricular activities program was born. The 
program, now generally known as student activities, has assumed a place of 
fundamental importance in American education. 

Contemporary suggestions for the improvement of education lay stress upon 
the significance of student activities. Education for All American Youth, 
written by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators, published 
in September, 1944, and The Redirection, Reorganization, and Retooling of 
Secondary Education, Bulletin 37 of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, August, 1944, show particular interest in the significance of student 
activities as liberalizing influences in general education. This is a good sign: 
no longer will student activities be extracurricular, rather they will become 
an integral part of the new curriculum. In referring to student activities the 
Connecticut bulletin says: 

No matter how well the program is developed in the other five departments of 

(1) health and allied elements, (2) citizenship, (3) fundamentals, (4) home and 

family living, and (5) the vocational fields; all the interests of students cannot be 

satisfied. Outlets for intellectual curiosity, practical projects, and many kinds of artistic 
and recreational explorations should be provided under the supervision of competent 
leadership. Work of this kind has a large place in the development of self-direction. 

The merit of the above statement is not to be challenged. The administrator 
and teacher of today must give the suggestion serious study. And the study 
should begin with an analysis of the student activity program as it is now 
operating in most schools in the country. 

THE TEACHER'S PART IN THE STUDENT ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Today we find three distinct but interdependent outlets for student partici- 
pation in school government! and in the expression of group and individual 
interests. These outlets are the home room, clubs, and assembly. The home 


1Publications related to this area that may be. secured from the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; these 
may be secured at a fifty per cent discount by members of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals: 

BULLETIN 85. That All May Learn. November, 1939. 235 pp. $1.10. 
p BULLETIN 92. Promising Practices in Secondary Education, October, 1940. 230 pp. 
1.00. 
BULLETIN 102. Vitalizing Student Activities. December, 1941. 176 pp. $1.00. 
BULLETIN 119. Student Activities in the Secondary School. January, 1944. 104 pp. 


$1.00. 
BULLETIN 124. The Student Council in the Secondary School. October, 1944. 248 pp. 
1.00. 


"Student Councils at Work. October, 1945, 200 pp. $1.00. 
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room is organized under the guidance of a “home-room teacher” to carry out 
school routine and to initiate interest in improving school life. Clubs are 
organized in order to provide for the special interests of groups under the 
guidance of a teacher. The assembly is an all-school activity in which certain 
groups and individuals produce programs for the enlightenment and enjoy- 
ment of the school as a whole, and is indispensable in creating community 
understanding and initiating community projects in which students and faculty 
take an active part. 

A casual reading of the above paragraph indicates the importance of 
student activities. A careful reading indicates a challenge to the energy, re- 
sources, and time of the faculty. A cynical teacher was once heard to remark, 
“Now that the students and faculty are giving so much time to student ac- 
tivities, all the home has to do is to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 
Some of the listeners considered the remark out of place, but the teachers of 
English present thought it to be the epitome of understatement. Be that as it 
may, the remark is worthy of consideration. 

In order to prepare for the future when general education will be the objec-_ 
tive of educationists, common learnings the core of the curriculum, special 
fields the interests of students, and the improvement of the ability to direct 
student activities the need of the teachers, we must begin reorganizing now, 
assuming, of course, that the future curriculum of the future Farmville? will 
surely come to pass. But assuming that it doesn’t come and doesn’t pass, we 
still must consider the redirection of student activities in regard to teacher- 
time and teacher-energy. 

Let us take the teacher who comes in for more criticism than any other — 
the teacher of English! Let us take the teaching that comes in for more criti- 
cism than any other —the teaching of English! Let us take the subject that 
comes in for more criticism than any other — English! The poor soul, the 
poor teaching, and the poor subject have been bedeviled by misunderstanding. 
On the one hand, the teacher is criticized because subject matter is dull, methods 
of teaching are not functional, and students can’t read, write, spell, punctuate, 
or compose a long term paper; on the other hand, the teacher of English is 
encouraged to devote endless hours aside from scheduled class time to news- 
paper clubs, dramatic clubs, yearbooks, discussion clubs, to the preparation of 
students who are to take part in assembly programs, to advise students who 
have entered national, state, or local essay contests in order to further the 
interests of industrial and social pressure groups, to coach debating teams, to 
organize radio programs, and to advise individuals who have entered oratorical 
competitions. The result of this two-fold demand upon the teacher of English 
is bad. The teacher unwittingly sacrifices something in teaching and something 


2Educational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth. Chapter III. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 1944. 421 pp, $1.00. 

Also see Planning for American Youth. Washington, D. C.: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 1944. 64 pp. 25 cents. 
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in activities in order to get the job done. And when pupils do not master the 

minimum essentials of language and show little or no interest in books aside 

from the required literature for study, administrators and curriculum specialists 

view the organized English class with alarm and point with pride to the organi- 

zation for the teaching of English in some future metropolitan or rural area. 
A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 

The way out of the dilemma is obvious: curtail the activities program of 
the teacher of English, and give him more time for the business of thinking 
about and teaching English to students. Give him more time for guiding the 
in-service training of all teachers, whose responsibility is not fulfilled unless 
they pay attention to the English of their pupils. Curriculum specialists and 
administrators must learn that dramatics, yearbooks, school newspapers, essay 
and oratorical contests, assembly programs, and the like can be directed by 
teachers of social studies, science, mathematics, art, home economics, industrial 
arts, and physical education. Teachers of English must also learn this fact. 
And, above all, teacher training schools must provide opportunity for prospec- 
tive teachers, regardless of fields of specialization, to become proficient in the 
ability to direct one or more student activities not usually thought of in con- 
nection with the field in which they are majoring — especially and importantly 
school assemblies, which are school-wide opportunities and responsibilities. 

The teaching of English is no mean responsibility. On its success depends 
the quality of the intelligence of our people. The teaching of English must not 
be treated lightly. It is of primary importance, and teachers must have time to 
do the job. 

The most robust, energetic, stimulating, and well-grounded teacher of 
English simply cannot do a satisfying and satisfactory piece of work if he is 
overloaded with class periods, study halls, and student activities. Either his 
classroom work or his student activities program suffers; frequently both suffer. 
Common practice in many public schools is to assign five or six classes a day 
to teachers of English. Added to this are one or two student activities which 
meet after school hours; and not infrequently a study hall or two to complete 
the load. Pupils taught may reach a maximum of 200, not including the stu- 
dent activities enrollment. Consider the preparation necessary for the intelli- 
gent conduct of five or six classes, planning for activities, and the performance 
of other duties not dignified by the name of teaching or activity. Consider for 
a moment the fact that English in practical terms is more diversified than 
social studies and more tangible. 

The teacher of the practical, everyday, run-of-the-mill English is respon- 
sible for helping students to improve their ability in speaking (poise, articula- 
tion, enunciation, pronunciation), writing (sentence construction, paragraph- 
ing, spelling, punctuation, organization, style of expression), listening (aud- 
ience attitude, critical analysis, note taking), reading (word meanings, phrase 
understanding, speed, general comprehension), grammar and usage (descrip- 
tion of the function of language, principles of construction, application to speak- 
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ing and writing), and the application of English to every area of learning. 
Consider the fact that English is also concerned with the cultural heritage of 
the student. The great world of man’s experiences, ideals, and longings is to 
be understood primarily through the medium of books. Consider the allied 
arts which the teacher of literature calls upon to help students to increase 
their understanding and appreciation. Now study the above considerations 
in the light of demands on the teacher of English. To be specific, let us take 
one of the responsibilities mentioned above. 

Improving the writing ability of pupils is a primary aim of every teacher 
of English in secondary schools. Pupils learn to write by writing frequently 
and receiving careful criticism. A good program in written composition should 
include at least one carefully planned composition each week and various 
written exercises to insure mastery of rhetorical principles and mechanical 
details. But can such a program be carried out in the average public school? 
Under present conditions it is doubtful. No human being can read carefully 
from 150 to 200 papers a week and give each one the consideration it deserves, 
after teaching five or six classes, directing a student activity or two, and doing 
the necessary clerical work for the administrative office. The teacher is inclined 
to desire a little extracurricular activity on his own account —a movie, the 
theater, a bit of escape reading. But no, there are professional magazines to 
read, papers to criticize, and lessons to be planned for the next day. 

A few years ago the writer gave a course in the teaching of English to a 
class of experienced teachers. They were from various parts of the country and 
came to the particular university to take a few credits while enjoying the cool 
breezes of a mountain region. After the general formality of a class of sixty- 
five adults was overcome and an informal atmosphere built up, discussion was 
lively and frequently pertinent. Upon inquiry the instructor learned that the 
average number of papers written during the preceding year in the classes of 
these teachers was six. The group agreed that six written compositions a year 
was certainly not an adequate number to give pupils practice in the art of 
writing, but they contended that more than that number was impossible to 
read because extracurricular activities took so much time. Perhaps some of the 
teachers were soft, some might have been lazy, but in general, the group was 
fairly representative of teachers of English throughout the country. 

Is it any wonder then that the teaching of English is under fire? The fact, 
however, that teachers of English are beset by student activities was not created 
only by administrators and curriculum specialists. Teachers of English let 
themselves in for it. They have always been in a protective mood. Activities 
that center in the language arts and literature are looked upon by teachers of 
English as their own special province, and woe be to the teacher who oversteps 
his bounds! Too many teachers of English have been lulled to sleep by their 
own self-importance and have accepted without an audible murmur respon- 
sibilities in teaching and in student activities almost impossible of high achieve- 
ment. These complex activities have become enervating, and teachers of Eng- 
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lish are prone to defend their subject against the assumptions proposed by their 
critics. Their attitude is defensive. 


THE DILEMMA MUST BE SOLVED 


The dilemma of the teacher of English must be solved. To create a nice 
balance between teaching responsibilities and the direction of student activities, 
vested subject-matter interests must give way to a more intelligent organization 
of studies and a more equitable distribution of student activities sponsorships. 
Whatever the pattern of the future curriculum is to be, the English language, 
English and American literature, and general world literature will play primary 
and leading parts in the development of American youth. Specialists in lan- 
guage and literature will be needed to build the foundation and to supervise 
the further growth of students and the in-service training of teachers. 

In our schools today there are more student activities allied with the tradi- 
tional concept of the teaching of English than there are teachers of English to 
direct them competently. Certainly these activities should not be curtailed; they 
have proved their educational value. 

But something must be done. At this time it seems expedient to institute 
an in-service program so that teachers of English can train other teachers to 
guide many of the student activities usually assigned to the teacher of English. 
A physical education teacher could certainly be taught to guide the yearbook 
board in laying out the annual, much of which is frequently devoted to a 
chronicle of sports, and could be very effective in supervising production. A 
teacher of social studies could learn quickly how to produce a school news- 
paper, and, incidentally, would add stimulation to his classes, for if a school 
newspaper is not the clearing house for social situations and social problems 
within the school community then its value is questionable. Are there any 
valid reasons why a teacher of industrial arts shouldn’t coach a play? Encour- 
age all teachers to overstep their bounds, set up common learnings about 
student activities for all teachers, and increase their knowledge of a philosophy 
of teaching democratically and their understanding of teaching and learning 
processes; and immediately the general morale of the school will improve. 
Let this be done and students will then see the importance of a specialty and 
the significance of a well-rounded personality. Then perhaps the teacher of 
English will be a little more tolerant of the time-demands of football coaches, 
and football coaches less inclined to think that the artistic nonfootball playing 
boy is a “sissy.” In other words, let there be light on the part of the faculty 
endeavoring to enlighten the students. 

Perhaps the key to the improvement of present-day education is to recog- 
nize the primary and fundamental importance of English, the most important 
of the social studies, the foundation for the intelligent study of everything 
else. Perhaps the best way of teaching all teachers their responsibilities is to 
induct them into the student-activities program and place upon them some 
of the responsibilities now given to teachers of English. Perhaps teachers of 
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English will then be able to overcome the criticisms leveled against them and 
to re-establish the importance of the English language as the vehicle of thought 
and expression in the education of American youth. Perhaps such a plan 
would teach all of us the meaning and significance of education as a whole. 
And perhaps we could make a decided contribution to the future Farmville 


Community School. 









V. When Is a Book Supply Adequate? 
CAROLINE L. ZIEGLER 


Teacher of English, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Chairman, National Council of Teachers of English Committee on 
Adequacy of the Book Supply 











THE NEED FOR BOOKS 
UPILS need books! They need them to develop skills in writing, speaking, 
listening, and reading and to learn to master the tools of self-education. 

They need specific instruction by teachers in how to use books and also prac- 

tice under teacher guidance in using them. 

No matter how skillful an English teacher may be nor how adequate her 
training and experience, without books she is handicapped and her pupils 
are deprived of an important phase of English learning. She may impart infor- 
mation in a most delightful manner; her class will be interested and learn 
facts. She may read with and to her pupils so that they will catch the author’s 
idea and thrill to his message; she may have the pupils read independently 
during the class period; but from none of these will the students get one of the 
most valuable outcomes of English teaching. 

Until the book goes home with the pupil and becomes, for a time at least, 
part of that situation, a potential activity of English teaching has not been 
able to function. For when a boy or girl “on his own” with a book finds him- 
self in its pages and, thereby, sees a solution to his perplexities, he has sensed 
his development and power to find help by reading. The classroom instruction 
and guidance in the use of books teaches him to recognize social situations 
similar to his own and to notice a desirable mode of action; to discover a 
possible use, vocation or avocation, for his talents; to recognize thoughts and 
feelings he has had but has never been able to express. In his own home read- 
ing he has an opportunity to apply these skills. From this, as well as his read- 
ing in school, he gains increased evidence of his ability and power to find con- 
tinuous help, relaxation, and guidance from books. 

Teachers need books to provide pupils with adequate supplementary 
material. Much of this even a gifted, well-trained teacher with ample leisure 
will be unprepared to produce. Although every good English teacher gathers 
some practice material to meet specific class or individual needs, for her to 
provide ail instructional materials would be wasteful of time and energy, and 
less productive of scientifically sound instructional aids. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINING ADEQUACY 

A book supply is adequate when it consists of the “right” books for the 
specific teaching-learning situation. At the completion of the high-school 
English course we expect boys and girls to have developed satisfactory skills 
in writing, speaking, listening, and reading; to know something of our heri- 
tage of ideas and noble personalities; and to be able to find in books a means 
for continued self-education and enjoyment. The recent experience of the 
United States Army in its program of special training of American youth has 
demonstrated that one cause for the rapid and satisfactory learning attained 
was the provision for giving each man the necessary books and instructional 
material to function in the particular learning situation. Another was the use 
of sufficient supplementary material for applying the academic skills just 
learned. These principles are highly significant when applied to the kinds of 
books required for successful English learning. 

A supply is adequate when accepted criteria for each type of books are 
satisfied and when the books are available in the quantity needed. (These two 
points will be discussed in greater detail later.) 

It is adequate when teacher and pupils utilize the books with maximum 
efficiency. A teacher can use a book to better advantage if, before beginning 
it with the class, she understands the author’s philosophy, his organization, and 
his purpose. A thoughtful examination will also disclose in what respects it 
meets the requirements of the prescribed course of study and the varied needs 
of her class or smaller groups. As the teacher familiarizes herself with its 
possibilities through use, a book should become increasingly effective. 

For the pupils a book gains in efficiency to the extent in which it is per- 
sonalized. There are many ways of doing this. A teacher may read with the 
class the “Letter to Students” in which writers sometimes explain the scope 
and purpose of the text. In most books these letters are short and friendly, 
quickly catching attention and arousing curiosity. To recount lively personal 
details about the author, to look at illustrations that are suggestive of their 
own school or interests, to point out sections that have contact with recent 
school assemblies or other human experiences — all tend to give the book an 
immediate appeal. Maintaining an alert attitude while using the text to dis- 
cover other ways in which it can be helpful also adds to its effectiveness. 


CRITERIA FOR EACH TYPE OF BOOK 
A Graded Series of Anthologies 


1. Is the pupil helped to mature from a juvenile to an adult level of e0donal 


and intellectual appreciation? 
2. Will the literature program as set up make him muie sensitive to life situations? 
Will using this series encourage him to apply his reading and library skills in 
providing himself with literary materials? 
Does the literature program include sufficient selections and experiences to enable 
the pupil to gain some idea of the work and contribution of all creeds, nationalities, 


and races to the progress of civilization? 
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A Language-Composition Textbook 
1. Does the book provide instruction and practice in the use of composition in every- 
day life? 
2. Does it show balance? 
. Are the various expressional needs of pupils provided for? 
Does it utilize the in-school and out-of-school motives for speaking, listening, and 
writing? 
. Is the grammatical material motivated by constant relation to actual language 
situations? 
. Is the content chosen on the basis of function with emphasis on function not merely 


classification? 
. Does the book contain sufficient graded practice material for applying the principles 


developed? 
Practice Material in Reading, Usage, and Speech Development 
1. Will the use of this material tend to center the pupil’s attention upon a desirable 
aspect of the subject? 
. Are the directions to pupils clearly and definitely stated with sample exercises to 
demonstrate the directions? 
. Does the material focus the pupil’s attention on a sufficiently small unit at a time? 
. Are the associations being drilled upon important enough to warrant their being 
made automatic? 
5. Are check tests included to help the pupil see his progress? 
Individual Authors’ Works 
1. Is the work well-written? Is it superior in style and treatment? 
2. Does it interpret experiences analogous to those of normal individuals and groups 
in probable or possible life situations? 
3. Will it facilitate the emotional and intellectual adjustments of students? 


Histories of Literature 
1. Is the book accurate and readable? 
2. Does the treatment present the history of literature in its social milieu with appro- 
priate political and economic background? 
3. Is the book well-indexed? 
General Reference Books 
1. Is the book or set of books authoritative? 
2. Is the language suitable for the pupils who will use the book? 
3. Is the set up-to-date in information, or so constructed that it may be kept current? 
4. Does it serve a real need? 


BASES FOR DETERMINING QUANTITY 

The required number of English books is ascertained from three calcula- 
tions: books needed on a per-pupil basis; those on a room basis; and those on a 
departmental basis. A literature text and a language-composition text should 
be provided for every boy and girl for his own individual use. The literature 
text may be either a general anthology to be used throughout the year, or a 
combination of individual author texts and small anthologies by type (e. g., a 
collection of essays, poetry, biography, etc.), to be used for shorter lengths of 
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time. In either plan the literature text would be supplemented with books 
from the classroom, school, or public library. 

Every English classroom, whether it is designated as a recitation room, 
workshop, or laboratory, should be supplied with class sets of dictionaries, 
handbooks of usage (by whatever title this type of reference book may be 
called), and practice books. These class sets are then available at all times for 
instruction, practice, and consultation to be utilized by the teacher for indi- 
viduals, small groups, or the entire class as the occasions demands. 

Books for remedial work in reading and language skills, developmental 
reading, specialized work (e.g., vocabulary and speech training), and materials 
for the history of literature should be provided on a departmental basis. These 
books would circulate throughout the department when needed. To provide 
an adequate quantity of English books calculated on these bases requires an 
annual allotment of only one dollar per pupil. 


SUMMARY 
A book supply is adequate (1) when it consists of the right books to func- 
tion in the teaching-learning situation; (2) when the books meet the accepted 
criteria for their type; (3) when they are supplied in a quantity sufficient for 
each pupil to have a literature text and a language-composition text and to 
have access during every English period to whatever other books are needed 
for instruction, consultation, and practice in either developmental or remedial 
work. Boys and girls in high school are expected to develop satisfactory skills 
in speaking, writing, listening, and reading. For this they need books! 





CHAPTER III 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


I. Standards for Appraising the Language Arts Program 
of the Secondary School 
JOHN J. DEBOER 
Chairman, Department of Education, Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Past President of the National Council of Teachers of English 

HE current debate over the form and organization of the secondary-school 
curriculum has obscured many points of agreement between the general- 
ists and the proponents of the conventional subject fields. Form and organiza- 
tion must necessarily vary with local conditions, size of staff, financial resources, 
nature of the community, and especially the qualifications of the teaching per- 
sonnel. The responsibilities of the school in.a democratic society and the values 
for which the school should strive remain the primary considerations, regardless 

of vested subject interests or administrative fetishes. 

Thus, for example, the advocates of the conventional subject organization 
frequently pay lip service to widely accepted educational objectives, pointing to 
alleged values inherent in their respective subjects, but tacitly adhering to the 
unmodified traditions of their specialties. On the other hand, administrators 
and curriculum workers, intent upon streamlining the curriculum, have been 
known to exhibit an amazing indifference to such pressing social issues as 
intergroup conflict. Both groups are preoccupied with form rather than valid 
substance. “Is not the life more than meat, and the body more than raiment?” 

The following criteria are suggested as aids in the determination of the 
relative effectiveness of the school, whether by means of an independent de- 
partment of English, or the school organization as a whole, or both, in the 
general area of the language arts. 

One observation concerning the status of English as a subject should be 
made. Extreme proposals for the absorbtion of all English into core programs, 
unless teachers are exceptionally competent in the guidance of language growth 
and familiar with young people’s books on many themes, may result in an ill- 
advised reaction in the direction of specialized and formalized teaching. Con- 
centration on the end-product rather than neatly patterned administrative de- 
vices, traditional or experimental, points the road to true educational progress. 
1. Is the school providing a balanced program of appropriate, diversified ex- 
periences in all types of language communication? 

Well-rounded language development calls for abundant experience in the 
use of written and spoken English in a wide variety of social situations. School 
programs which limit an individual youth to occasional participation in group 
discussion or recitation and the writing of a periodic report or “composition” 
are inadequate to the needs of our times. The ability to write real, not imagin- 
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ary, letters, not only business and personal-social, but letters to government 
officials, radio stations, newspapers, magazines, corporations, research and 
medical centers, business houses, and the like is as important in a democratic 
society as the intelligent use of the ballot. Participation in forums, panels, small 
group discussion, and even ordinary conversation calls for careful guidance in 
the organization of ideas and the observance of the principles of courtesy, re- 
straint, persuasion, and precision of expression, together with training in giving 
data and evidence for opinions expressed. 

2. Is the school systematically developing in youth the abilities required for 
democratic group thinking and decision? 

The modern secondary school has given considerable recognition to the 
importance of group discussion, but techniques for securing wide and intelli- 
gent participation remain to be fully developed. Especially weak is the attack 
on the problems of achieving the orderly arrival at acceptable conclusions and 
common consent. It is the vogue among some teachers to stimulate mere di- 
vision and criticism and to avoid religiously even tentative approaches to a 
common course of thinking and action. They seem to regard the highest 
virtue of democracy to be impotence. Actually there is little value in class talk 
that does not lead somewhere. That “somewhere” ought to be a firmer belief 
in the United States and in democracy. 

3. Is the school encouraging youth through reading and various kinds of 
creative expression to clarify their own thinking about, and their attitudes to- 
ward personal problems, goals, ideals, and ambitions? 

Not all the things that young people care about have to do with Roman 
consuls, Napoleon’s campaigns, consumer problems, international relations, 
or even the new developments in air transportation, fundamental as some of 
these problems are. They want to know about love and sex, about their own 
social fears and their conflicts with another generation’s way of life, their 
careers, and their personal standards of values. They want to read about these 
in stories of our own and other times; they want to see their own conflicts and 
perplexities fought out before their eyes in the theatre. They frequently find 
relief and new insights when they disguise their own dilemmas, hopes, and 
fears in free imaginative writing. And they want to talk about these matters 
with understanding teachers, privately or in association with their fellows. 

4. Is the school giving systematic guidance in the development of young 
people’s ability to express ideas, in speaking and in writing, with precision, 
clarity, and vigor? 

In view of the close relation between language communication and thinking, 
all classes and all teachers have responsibility for providing guidance in the 
organization of ideas, the selection and interpretation of words, and the em- 
ployment of linguistic devices to mark transitions and connections in discourse. 
For such guidance, skillful teaching is needed. Unfortunately many teachers 
in fields other than English lack interest in this aspect of learning, or they lack 
patience with young people whose communication skills have not been well 
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developed. The standards for effective expression must be adjusted to the 
maturity level of individual students and to the specific purposes for which the 
speaking or writing is undertaken. Here the administrator has a task specific- 
ally his: to make efficient communication a school-wide goal. 


5. Is the school helping youth to deal intelligently with the multiple and shift- 
ing meanings of words, and to distinguish clearly between the symbol and the 


reality it represents? 

In all the aspects or facets of language experience—reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening—young people must learn to find the true meanings behind 
the complicated patterns of verbal symbols employed by author or speaker. 
They must know how to evaluate what they hear and read in the light of the 
social, psychological, and verbal contexts in which the words are used, and to 
weigh these contexts carefully in the communication of meaning to others. The 
emotional connotations of such words as government ownership, regimentation, 
free enterprise, socialism, dictatorship, social planning, serfdom, and indi- 
vidual enterprise are fully as important in all forms of verbal intercourse as 
their dictionary or textbook denotations. They can be understood fully only in 
the light of the speaker’s background and intention and the broad social con- 
text in which these terms operate. When Isaiah quotes Jehovah, “I will work, 
and who shall /et it?” or when Hamlet says, “I'll kill the man who /ets me,” 
the reader must know how to determine from the context that here /et has a 


meaning exactly opposite of the usual meaning today. Elementary? Yes, but 
not to the majority of boys and girls, to whom the failure to distinguish world- 
fact relationships constantly results in confusion, error, emotional turmoil, and 


intolerance. 
6. Is the school developing in young people the ability to listen effectively? 


Until recently the ability to listen well has been taken for granted. Actually, 
the skills involved in intelligent listening are as complicated as those required 
by intelligent reading. Fortunately most people have had more motivated 
practice in this phase of communication from infancy than they have enjoyed 
in reading. Nevertheless, particularly with the advent of the radio and the 
sound picture, expert guidance in listening has become a major responsibility of 
the school. Volume, inflection, emphasis, and accent are as significant in the 
communication of meaning as the words themselves. The ability to recall, to 
anticipate, to visualize, to perceive relationships in an auditory situation in 
which the rate of reception, unlike that in reading, is constant for all listeners, 
and in which the opportunity for regressive movements is not present, is as 
complex as the ability to read— perhaps more so. Unfortunately the tech- 
niques of instruction in this area have not been very fully developed, although 
the increased use of recordings, which may be repeatedly played and followed 
by checkups and discussion, promise much. The development of constructively 
critical attitudes toward what is heard is a more crucial problem today than 


ever before. 
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7. Is the school aiding young people in the maintenance and cultivation of 
language habits acceptable among literate English-speaking people? ' 

Correct speech and writing is not achieved through the study of rules and 
generalizations regarding inflection and syntax. The language which young 
people use is that which is dominant in their everyday environments. For this 
reason young people should be surrounded in school with acceptable models 
of English expression, not in one class alone, but throughout the school day. 
High standards for English expression should be set in all classes, and so far as 
possible made conscious and voluntary on the part of the learners. The stand- 
ards should be derived, not from pedantic and formalistic textbook or tradi- 
tional models, but from the vigorous and contemporary speech and. writing of 
educated people. 

8. Is the school giving adequate aid to young people in the cultivation of clear, 
pleasant, and correct speech? 

Since we are much more likely to judge people by their speech than by their 
writing, and since speech continues to be a more immediate and universal 
form of communication, the high school should increase its efforts to promote 
the quality and effectiveness of young people’s spoken language. This is not 
a responsibility of one teacher or subject alone. Wherever speech is used in the 
schools, guidance in the improvement of voice quality, courtesy in conversation 
and discussion, and persuasiveness should be provided in ways that do not in- 
terfere with concentration upon thought rather than form. 

9. Is the school assisting young people in attaining their full individual de- 
velopment in reading power? 

Repeated investigations have shown that about twenty-five per cent of the 
boys and girls entering high school are not prepared to read materials commonly 
assigned in high school. Particularly the textbooks in social studies and science 
contain a vocabulary beyond the experience and comprehension of many of the 
young people. The remedy lies not in recriminations against the elementary 
school, nor in frenzied drill programs to bring the students up to arbitrary 
standards, but in the provision of abundant reading materials at the level of the 
reader and highly charged with interest. A variety of well-illustrated pamphlets, 
periodicals (there are many of young people’s magazines devoted to hob- 
bies, special interests, travel, science, and the like), and books, all adjusted to 
various levels of reading ability and easily accessible to students, with ample 
opportunity to read them and to discuss them in class, are the most effective 
means of achieving rapid and orderly growth in reading ability. A few cases 
of severe reading retardation will require individual and expert assistance. All 
will require appropriate and functional occasions for purposeful reading of 
many types. But the job is one for all teachers in the high school. 

10. Is the school expanding the young people’s range and depth of apprecia- 
tion of worthy literature suited to many moods, interests, situations, and in- 


dividual preferences? 
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The notoriously superficial tastes of the adult population in radio, photo- 
play, fiction, poetry, and other forms of literature suggest that schools have 
not been successful in building strong and continuing interests in reading mat- 
ter capable of providing deeper satisfactions. The reasons for this failure are 
not our concern at this moment. A program involving the presentation of 
good plays, the public reading of good poetry and prose, and genuinely en- 
joyable experiences with literature under the guidance of teachers who them- 
selves possess not only wide and discriminating tastes in literature but also a 
sympathetic understanding of young people is clearly needed in the secondary 
schools today. The enjoyment of nature, humor, pathos, and adventure, and 
the capacity to respond intelligently to satire or oratory or parable calls for 
delicate and judicious treatment in the classroom. Highly regimented and 
analytical study of literature usually results in effects quite contrary to those 


desired. 
11. Is the school broadening and refining young people’s tastes in radio pro- 
grams and photoplays? 

Recent developments in the radio and photoplay, and soon in the area of 
television, represent for many people what the theatre and printed literature 
were for other generations. The range of quality, extending from the maudlin 
and pernicious to the highly creative, is as great in the new forms as it was in 
the old. Fortunately the proportion of excellent films and radio programs is 
steadily increasing. Some of the best dramatizations of great novels in the 
movies, and such work as that of Norman Corwin, Arch Oboler, and Orson 
Welles on the radio are excellent examples of the heights to which the new 
arts can attain. The themes with which such productions deal are as varied 
as the interests of mankind itself. Radio forums, some of the better humor 
programs, spot broadcasts, and documentary films can be made a potent ally 
of the school in the development of a thoughtful, critical, and discriminating 
national audience. Through the sharing of radio and photoplay experiences 
and the development of listening standards, young people should learn how 
to derive fuller enjoyment and greater benefit from the newer forms of com- 
munication, and perhaps reduce the audiences of the egregious potboilers and 
soap operas that now infest the air waves. 


12. Is the school effectively utilizing language and literature experiences in 
promoting devotion to the democratic way of life? 

It is not enough for young people to know how to listen, to speak, to write, 
and to read. Their experiences in communication should have direction. In 
recent years the values to which we in our free society are committed narrowly 
escaped extinction at the hands of fascist enemies, whose ideology is not with- 
out powerful adherents in our own country. The school is one of the most 
powerful instruments available to our society in the defense of its own pur- 
poses and ideals. Communication in the high school should be directed toward 
the achievement of those attitudes, beliefs, and purposes which will strengthen 
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youth’s devotion to the ideals of personal freedom, economic security, and 
equal rights for all regardless of race, religion, or cultural background. The 
broadening of the allegiances and sympathies of youth to include the peoples of 
all nations has become a fundamental necessity in a day when international 
co-operation and good will is the only alternative to future destructive wars 
which can destroy all we know of civilization. Such sympathies should be 
directed particularly toward those hundreds of millions of people who have 
seemed remote or from whom, because of political differences, we have become 
estranged — the peoples of China, the Soviet Union, and Latin America. 


II. Forever Grammar 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 

University of Wisconsin 

O discussion of secondary-school English seems complete without a refer- 

ence to grammar. There is almost complete agreement that something 
should be done about grammar, but an almost fantastic disagreement as to 
what that something should be. Part of this disagreement arises from the 
loose way the word “grammar” is used, and from misconceptions of what 
grammar is, and what it can do. This article will not solve the perennial 
question of grammar, but it may serve to clear away some of the obscurities so 
that the main issue may be intelligently studied. 

In its broadest sense, the word grammar is often used to indicate all the 
activities of English which are not clearly literary in character. Thus, some 
schools speak of the literature semester and the grammar semester of a year’s 
course. This loose use of the word grammar leads to many confusions. When 
a teacher having this broad meaning in mind reads an article declaring that 
grammar has little influence on the spoken and written English of children, 
he is naturally perplexed or annoyed. How can he teach good English without 
attention to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, word usage, and the like? 
No one would claim that he could. 








WHAT ENGLISH GRAMMAR IS NOT 

As a foundation for common agreement, let us try to decide what grammar 
is. It is not spelling, punctuation, capitalization, abbreviations, word usage 
(except for certain inflectional forms), or manuscript forms. Grammar is 
(a) the description of the formation of English sentences including the rela- 
tionships of words, phrases, and clauses to each other; and (b) the explanation 
of choices in what inflectional forms still survive in modern English. Accord- 
ing to this definition, the choice between “I ain’t seen him,” or “I haven’t seen 
him,” is not grammar, but usage. On the other hand, the explanation of whom 
in the sentence “There is a man whom we all admire,” is properly an element 


of grammar. 
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With this definition of grammar in mind, the next step is to determine 
what we can reasonably expect grammar to do for high-school pupils. Perhaps 
the best approach is to try to determine what grammar can not do. First of all, 
grammar is certainly not a set of rules to determine good usage in English. 
Good usage is determined by the way in which people speak and write English. 
If there is any exact relationship between grammar and usage, it is that the 
usage eventually determines the grammar rather than that the grammar de- 
termines the usage. It is true that in some circumstances a rule of grammar 
will help a child to understand some grammatical relationship which has to 
do with usage. But the need for this explanation usually comes long after the 
time that the child is taught first to look at the grammar. As a result, he does 
not understand the grammatical explanation when it is made, and fails to carry 
it over to any effective use in his later work. 

In the second place, grammar is certainly not the means to the formation of 
sound usage habits. In adults it is sometimes possible for habits to be corrected, 
broken, and remade by a strictly intellectual approach, but even for most adults 
the correction of faults lies not in an analysis, an application of reason to the 
particular fault, but rather to the immediate correction of a specific act of be- 
havior. So it is, indeed, with usage in children. The child who makes an 
error in correct use is rarely deliberately violating good English. He is reflecting 
a pattern of speech which he has picked up from his home or in some other 
segment of his environment. What he needs in correcting that fault is not an 
explanation of the structure of the English language, or an analysis of any 
grammatical element which may be involved in the fault which he committed. 
What he needs at the moment is a substitute pattern of speech to take the place 
of the undesirable one. 

Another argument frequently advanced for the teaching of grammar in 
the earlier years of the high school is the need to prepare students for the study 
of foreign languages: Latin, French, German, Spanish. This argument has 
very little validity. If the expected preparation were made for the teaching of 
foreign languages usually begun in the ninth year, the student would have to 
know the whole content of English grammar before he completed the eighth 
year. It is obvious that in such a program much grammar would have to be 
inserted long before the pupil was ready for it, and, in fact, this is exactly what 
has happened. Some English courses of study still outline all the main points 
of English grammar in grades seven and eight. The result is chaos and con- 
fusion. Children are forced too rapidly to try to grasp grammatical concepts, 
the reasons for them are not clear, their applications to daily speech and writing 
are not made or at least are not significant to the child. As a result, he comes 
through an uncomfortable and annoying period of instruction with very little 
profit and with a very strong attitude of resentment toward grammar. 


The best teachers of modern foreign language no longer feel that it is 
necessary for English grammar to be taught completely before students enter 
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their classes. In a recent article, Professor Kaulfers of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity says: “Elementary school teachers who provide work in formal gram- 
mar merely as a preparation for the study of a foreign language in high school 
are not contributing to anything significant or promising in modern education 
and may at times actually be defeating the major concern of language teaching 
—that of helping young people to grow in confidence, ease, power, and hon- 
esty in the effective use of language for worthy life purposes.”? 

Even the valid claim for grammar, that it enhances and improves the writ- 
ing of English sentences is by no means automatic in application. The suc- 
cessful teaching of grammar for the purposes of improving sentence structure 
and style is dependent upon the skill with which the teacher can apply from 
day to day the rules of grammar to the actual sentences which students are 
writing. An exercise in isolation from any real need of communication that 
the child may have has very little carry-over to his successful use of sentence 
structures when he comes to write his own material. Thus the number of hours 
in many school systems devoted to practising various types of grammatical 
constructions in printed exercises or in workbooks in which forms have been 
filled or in copying sentences from the blackboard are without much real profit. 





















WHAT IS ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


The procedure which seems truly effective is: first, to develop a desire on 
the part of the pupil to want to improve his sentences; second, to present only 
those grammatical principles which he is capable of grasping; and third, after 
the principle is taught, to apply that principle to something which the pupil is 
writing for himself. There may be sometimes a little artificiality in the subject 
which is chosen for his writing, but the writing itself will allow him a chance 
to use intelligently the grammatical principle which has just been taught. Only 
when the principles of sentence structure are thus directly used in communi- 
cative writing can grammar be said truly to carry over into the writing of 
pupils. 

When we turn to a consideration of what grammar really is, we are given 
some indication as to how it should be used and taught. English grammar is 
the description of modern English. There are various kinds of grammar, but 
the grammar which we are now speaking of is that which shows how modern 
English is put together, how it is used, and how it is spoken and written for 
various kinds of circumstances. This sort of grammar becomes beneficial only 
when the pupil is old enough and ready enough to want to look at his language 
objectively. Through all the earlier years of school, his attention should be 
given to the communication of ideas. His attention should be on the subject 
matter rather than on the form. Otherwise in these years the teaching of gram- 
mar may actually interfere with communication. 



























1Kaulfers, Walter V. Four Studies in Teaching Grammar. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford Bookstore. 1945. 
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In the second place, grammar may be called a set of rules for describing the 
inflectional forms of English as they are employed in modern syntax. When 
we look at grammar this way, we see that the student has need first of all for 
an understanding of what he wants to say and for making his statement as 
clearly and intelligently as he can. After his statement is completed, he may 
check back over his paper and test by ear the various types of inflectional forms 
which he has used. Where his attention to the form leads him to believe that 
there may be a deviation from grammatical usage, he is then in a position, if 
he is old enough and has had enough experience at grammar, to test that par- 
ticular usage according to rules. Only in such cases can he use grammar in- 
telligently to solve his problem. 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM 


With the foregoing points in mind, it is clear that instruction of grammar 
must be postponed until the student is old enough to use it in the ways that 
have been indicated. For this reason, the following program of grammatical 
instruction is suggested. No grammar at all should be introduced in the course 
of study before the seventh year. Of course, the word “sentence” may have to 
be used and it is possible that the teacher may speak of a subject and perhaps 
of a verb, but no formal instruction in these elements as grammar should be 
given in the grade school. 


Beginning with the seventh year, pupils should learn to select the basic ele- 
ments of the simple sentence, to distinguish the subject from the verb and to 
be able to indicate each. Next, they should be able to distinguish the simplest 
modifiers, the adjective modifying the noun and the adverb modifying the 
verb. If these elements are clearly taught in the seventh year, a good founda- 
tion is laid to continue this structure of the simple sentence in the eighth year. 
Now will be added prepositional phrases, the direct object, predicate noun, 
and predicate adjective, and practice in assemblying the parts of a simple sen- 
tence. In the ninth year, the work in the simple sentence should continue with 
compound subjects and compound predicates and other elements of the simple 
sentence, possibly including some simple participial phrase. Perhaps toward 
the end of the ninth year, the idea of the clause can be introduced but the prin- 
cipal teaching of the clause should be postponed to the tenth year. 


In the tenth year, then, the idea of subordination will be introduced. Com- 
plex sentences featuring first the adverbial clause will get the main attention. 
When the idea of the complex sentence has been established and pupils can 
distinguish and use adverbial clauses, then the other types of clauses can be in- 
troduced. The adjective clause modifying nouns will follow, and eventually 
the noun clause. Thus, by the end of the tenth year, the pupil will have a 
pretty good command of the analysis of the English sentence. What remains 
for the eleventh year is the handling of verbals. These should be taught from 
the point of view of adding interest and style to English sentences. The par- 
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ticiple, possibly introduced earlier, here comes into its own as a means of re- 
ducing sentence structure to subordinate parts. The infinitive and infinitive 
phrase are introduced as a means of adding interest to sentences. The gerund 
and its uses are here introduced and practiced. Throughout all this work, the 
emphasis should be not on analysis of sentences which someone else has written, 
but on the use of these constructions for the pupil to build his own sentences. 
If the exercises are prepared in a creative way, the student will be able to use 
the constructions as they are presented and to write compositions employing 
these forms growing in their use as he writes. 

Such a program of grammar instruction as that outlined above will have 
certain direct results which will prove gratifying to both teacher and pupil. 
This program will avoid the useless teaching of grammatical concepts before 
pupils are ready to understand them and to use them. It will avoid that need- 
less repetition of the same material year after year with the resistance of pupils 
to learning because all interest has been taken from th material. It will also 
eliminate the excessive drill now necessary at low-grade levels to teach gram- 
matical concepts before the pupils are ready to take them. On the positive side, 
such a program will create an interest in grammar for what it truly is. It will 
appear to be the means of describing the English language in a way to make 
sentences more interesting and ideas more clearly expressed. It will give the stu- 
dent an understanding of the purpose of grammar. He will see that it has 
a direct result in his own writing. And it will give him satisfaction growing 
out of the intelligent use of grammar for solving his own problems in com- 
munication as they arise. 

To conclude then, grammar has a place in the English curriculum. That 
place is to show how the English sentence works and how English inflections 
are correctly used. It is not the means for teaching usage or correctness, but it 
follows the teaching of usage and correctness, to explain why certain correc- 
tions were made at an earlier age. Most of all its purpose is to give the pupil 
the command in his own hands of writing interesting, varied English sentences. 


III. Control of Language: A Major Problem of Education 


LOU LABRANT 
Department of English, School of Education, New York University, New York City 


HEN the atomic bomb burst in Japan, and men suddenly became aware 

that they were to live in a world with undreamed of power, they looked 
back to see what events in the history of human experience had had comparable 
significance. Many were quick to compare the newly possessed energy to fire 
or gunpowder, or to the first crude wheel, in their effect on human civilization 
and the control men might exert over the physical or power world. Few, if 
any, mentioned among the revolutionizing inventions or discoveries of man 
the invention of language. Perhaps because that invention came slowly and 
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was begun so long ago, its nature was overlooked; perhaps because language is 
so much a daily necessity and integral part of our development from infancy, 
most persons forget that it, like fire, is a discovery of power and, like gun- 
powder or the wheel, an invention. Yet without language an individual re- 
verts to animal life only, and all but the most primitive kind of thinking be- 
comes impossible. He is unable to reach farther back into time than he can 
remember, and he has no device for reaching forward beyond the years he 
may expect to live. Language, in that it gives men unlimited time, is the 
fourth dimension of his life; but we overlook most of these power implications 
and assume that we can control — use constructively — language if only we 
can put words together in a form which society considers pleasant and con- 
ventionally correct. It is the purpose of this article to consider a few character- 
istics of language which should influence the nature of the teaching of the 


native language to an English-speaking people. 


LANGUAGES ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A few illustrations may emphasize the role language has in our fortunes. 
In December, 1944, the Germans made a desperate attempt to split the Allied 
forces on the continent of Europe. True, they failed; but the failure was by no 
means a foregone conclusion. At the moment of crisis General Eisenhower 
was able to turn over a division of American troops to Field Marshall Mont- 
gomery. Would this have been a safe action had American officers been 
ignorant of the language Montgomery spoke? Certainly under such circum- 
stances the transfer would have been much more hazardous. Without a com- 
mon language our combined invading force might at the outset have been 
defeated or greatly slowed down. Indeed, it is easy to see the difficulty an 
army like ours would have had in assembling men and training them for in- 
vasion over a period of many months, in a country where the common soldier 
could not make himself understood. 

Discussion at the World conference in San Francisco about the Polish ques- 
tion centered on certain sections of the Yalta agreements. Had Stalin and 
Roosevelt spoken the same tongue, the misunderstanding, threatening interna- 
tional amity, probably would not have occurred. 

These illustrations are not used as argument that we should have a world 
language, nor that, in such an event, we should all use English. Languages 
are not easily manipulated nor adopted. The point is that language plays a 
highly significant role in great affairs, and that in the final analysis the outcome 
depends upon the understanding by individual minds. Language may, indeed, 
be effective in turning history at a given point. Do our citizens understand 
this? Do they know the difficulties involved in translations? I am not talking 
about the kind of word-for-word translation common to first year or even ad- 
vanced foreign language courses. I am talking about the difficulty people with 
one pattern of speech have — no matter how skilled they may be — in translat- 
ing into any other tongue a given thought. When a French statement is trans- 
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lated do our people know the possibilities involved? Few do. Probably all but 
a negligible per cent of the people of our country think that translation is 
merely the setting of one word for another. 


LANGUAGES ROLE AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLE 


Even within a language there are similar opportunities for misunderstand- 
ing. In our experiences there are billions —an infinite number — of ideas 
and objects. These are related in infinitely complex ways. And yet even in 
English, the largest language in the world, there are only a few more than 
half a million symbols. In consequence the same word must stand for many 
objects, ideas, and situations. If people really understood this would they 
argue “free enterprise,” “German people,” “Oriental customs,” “Negroes,” 
“Jews,” “English,” “Russians,” and so forth without asking first: “Which 
ones?” “Where?” “When?” “Under what circumstances?” These are not 
minor matters nor are they easily put into our language habits; but they are 
as crucial to the ordering of world civilization and to individual human rela- 
tions as is control of atomic energy. Surely no one could listen to the clergy, 
military men, common citizens, politicians, and statesmen on V-days without 
noting constant repetition of the idea that the discoveries and inventions of man 
threaten his existence unless controlled for good. We must realize that the 
controls will be discussed, set up, and interpreted through language. Nor can 
the matter be left to a few men and women. As problems of human society 
become more difficult they also require the understanding and thinking 
(language) of more and more people. 

While literature study is not primarily a study of the language per se, our 
schools have included, under the courses labeled “English,” examination and 
interpretation of imaginative literature. Here again we have a body of material, 
an invention if you will, of enormous significance to the whole society. We 
have tended to think of imaginative literature as suited primarily for leisure 
activity, in a sense a luxury and an aesthetic experience. Disregarding for the 
moment the question as to whether such experience is essential to happy living, 
we may be justified in thinking of other aspects of the situation. 

Even the most conservative thinkers today agree that it is highly important 
for nations and groups within nations to work together, and that we must 
think of all humanity as one brotherhood. It is easy to say this; it is also easy to 
generalize that regardless of customs, clothing, color, speech, or location all 
human beings are fundamentally alike. It is infinitely more difficult to under- 
stand this in any real sense. The body of imaginative literature (novels, 
poems, plays) is able, however, to make a dramatic contribution. Here the 
reader identifies himself with the individuals in the piece, grieves with their 
grief, is confused as they are confused, loves with them and hates with them. 
Without consciously directed effort he comes to understand. 

It fortunately occurs that as our needs for such personal understandings 
have grown, facilities have likewise grown. We have at our disposal literature 
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depicting every level, every corner of society. Translations only recently avail- 
able put into the hands of all the great tragedies and comedies, the daily living 
and hopes and fears of people of every nation. This is tremendously import- 
ant. It is easily possible that reading such a book as Kristin Lavransdatter will 
do more to help a young girl understand that Norwegians are real and are 
like herself, than a dozen books on the customs and political aims of that 
people. 

Within our own country regional literature has thus an added virtue. The 
potency of this reading is given evidence through the heated arguments over 
such books as Strange Fruit or A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 

Abundance produces problems in selection. Many of the ten thousand new 
titles published annually in America, of the millions of pages of magazine 
print, many of our sensational newspapers do not help, inform, or elevate. It 
is discouraging that our presumably literate public is so helpless before this 
problem of selection. The notion that the teaching of reading can be left to 
the elementary school ignores the difficulty of selection in adult reading. It 
also assumes that reading is a simple matter of word calling and not a process 
which includes both purpose and criticism. This teaching how to read adult 
literature is more than the analysis of a few classics. It is, in brief, an orienta- 
tion to the world exchange of opinion through writing. 

Our language scene is further complicated by our new devices, inventions 
as revolutionary as the invention of printing, which five hundred years ago put 
education into the hands of the common man. Radio and motion pictures 
have infinitely increased the power of language — again increased it for good 
or for ill. The spoken word was for long always open to challenge. The 
audience was usually small, limited by the range of the human voice. In 
consequence the speaker could be questioned and answered. Even the success- 
ful orator might be met by an equally successful orator who could be reasonably 
likely to gather much of the same audience for rebuttal. Radio has completely 
changed the situation, enabling a man to speak to thousands or millions, who 
hear but once, have no chance to question or hear repetition, and who may, 
likewise, hear no rebuttals. The need, consequently, for a citizenry skilled in 
critical listening of a peculiar kind is most important. Now that international 
broadcasts are coming to be common events, the problem is increased many- 
fold. 

A similar power is released through the cinema. The combination of pic- 
ture and speech suggests to the auditor that intimacy and validity of the face 
to face speaker; but the lack of control through wide distribution and hap- 
hazard attendance again demands an audience trained in critical judgment. 


THE USE OF WORDS 
This brief discussion does not do more than touch the extent of the field 


of English problems. We are just beginning to understand that the person who 
uses language is in turn used by the language itself: moved by emotional ele- 
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ments of which he is unaware and for which the dictionary gives no hint. 
The word “Kansas” is more than one of the states of the union to a youth born 
and reared in that state. “Mother” may be a bitter, hard word to the rejected 
child. 

Words can mislead us. Someone says, “the Italian race”; and we immedi- 
ately assume that there is such a “race.” We speak of the “typical soldier,” 
but there is none. Unless we are careful, we find ourselves acting in terms of 
these unrealities, suggested by words. A student recently wrote a paragraph 
beginning: “The German people must be re-educated, and Congress should 
undertake legislation to that end.” A whole class approved the statement. In- 
vestigation revealed that no one had thought out what was meant by “German 
people,” young and old, diverse in backgrounds and abilities; nor had anyone 
thought what was suggested by the word “educated.” Was “education” to be 
conducted in schools? for whom? by whom? with what? when? how 
long? at what expense? what happening meantime? The students had made 
a statement, approved, felt complacent over having made a decision, all with- 
out having actually had a clear thought. 

The complexity of language problems — in reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking —could be extended almost indefinitely. Recently there has been 
much discussion about the teaching of English in the high school. Certainly 
such discussion is due. Just as teachers of science have often been more con- 
cerned in our secondary school with teaching students how to set up apparatus 
and report experiments than with teaching responsibility for using and con- 
trolling our discoveries and inventions, so the teacher of English has too fre- 
quently been more concerned with teaching the history of a word, with adding 
new words to a vocabulary, with defining and identifying tenses and parts of 
speech, and with teaching rules (frequently outmoded) than with making stu- 
dents aware of the power residing in the language and the essentials of control. 
We have had pages of exercises in “making language more vivid,” in selecting 
striking titles, learning why and how people used to distinguish between “shall” 
and “will,” and such matters. Scarcely a reviewer of Mein Kampf failed to 
mention that it was badly written. Were our readers trained to see the sadistic, 
insane wording of almost every page? Instead we merely laughed at incorrect 
sentences. It is not to be wondered at. In thousands of classrooms the country 
over a student’s oral or written composition, presented for criticism, wins 
merely comments on errors in usage. “Why,” I asked a student in a college 
class, “haven’t you rewritten your last three papers?” The girl looked sur- 
prised: “There was nothing wrong with them,” she replied, and yet on every 
paper I had cited references showing that her statements were untrue, her 
arguments invalid. Her concept of “something wrong in English” was that 
the usage or punctuation or paragraphing was wrong. But responsibility for 
what she had said was not “English.” Correct usage is to be taught, of course, 
but it is a detail, one and but one means to an enormously greater and more 
vital end. This whole matter of language is thus seen as one aspect of a total 
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approach to education, an education which deals honestly and critically with 
the world for which language (a system of symbols) stands. 












NEW APPROACHES NECESSARY 


The foregoing should be sufficient to indicate two contentions of this article. 
The first is that there is immediate and profound need for teaching the citizens 
in our schools the power for good or for ill which is in that greatest of man’s 
inventions, language. The second is that, to accomplish this end, we must at 
once review our teaching, place emphasis where it needs placing, and teach 
as though our very lives depended on the result, as without question they do. 
Let no one say that this approach implies that all man’s problems are solved 
through language, nor that all his ills come thereby. Starvation, freezing, 
sickness, and death are not matters of words. But to prevent suffering, to 
control our natural resources, to work toward a common good, language is 
the one great device invented long ago, increased, modified, improved with each 














generation. 
Few of us can more than mouth the statement that matter can now be 


changed to power. We are, we say glibly, about to move into a new world. 
What this means for language only a few have had the courage to say. Cer- 
tainly many words which suited a pre-Einsteinian world scarcely fit the world 
today. Can we explore this with our students? We hold words with old 
meanings long after our world of reality conflicts with the symbol and its im- 
plications. While, for example, nations have been wrangling about “bound- 
aries,” aviation has made useless and meaningless our old concept of a 
“boundary” as a line on the land. 

There must once have been a time when man, able to make some sort of 
sound to represent trees and grass, realized vaguely that he needed another 
symbol to report his feeling about the light, the color, the greenness of growing 
things. Gaining such a word, whatever it may have been, was an amazing 
thing. Man now vaguely glimpses other new relations, new powers. Will he 
be able to communicate his ideas? Two men can do much by a touch of the 
hand, a glance of the eye; but for a hundred men the problem is more than 
multiplied; the world’s millions depend on language. Some sense of all this, 
some new approach to educating our adolescents about language, is certainly 
a part of secondary education. We cannot afford another tower of Babel. 


























IV. Are They Tools? 


EDNA L. STERLING 
Director of the Language Arts, Board of Education, Seattle, Washington 
NGLISH has often been called a tool subject. Certain parts of language 
commonly referred to as mechanics, are known as the tools. Just what 
is meant by tools, and is the implied metaphor revealing or misleading? 
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To the average person using the word, ¢ools means those phases of language 
that are established forms and are learned as rote or routine facts or informa- 
tion, such as spelling, grammar, and punctuation. Some teachers would in- 
clude pronunciation and vocabulary. The greater part of the language time 
in the elementary school and often in the high school is used to perfect skills, 
to attain mastery in the so-called tool subjects. But are these tools? Is the 
figure confused and is the teaching of language, as a result, in a hopeless 
state of uncertainty? 

Tools are instruments we work with, devices by which we construct some- 
thing. If there are tools by which language is fashioned, are they not the 
pencil, the paper, the pen, the ink, the typewriter, the radio transmitter, the 
telephone? The derivative composition of a word, including the spelling, is 
inescapably involved with meaning. Grammar as an abstract science may be 
a theoretical subject, but grammar or correct usage as it pertains to work in the 
elementary or the preparatory school is practical and not to be disassociated 
from the thought expressed. Punctuation marks are symbols that do, or should 
at least, make meaning clear and consequently both reading and writing easier 
and more purposeful. Pronunciation has its very roots in the racial and social 
backgrounds of Jocale and of peoples; and words are the “stuff that dreams are 
made of.” Are not these important factors in language, then; rather the main- 
springs, the foundations, the bricks, the cement, the supports, yes, even the 
gold and the rich mosaic of thought? 

Considering these elements as an integral part of the language program in 
both the elementary and the secondary schools, teachers need to understand 
how every special feature can be presented so that habits and skills assuring 
an accurate and facile use of each phase can be developed as a functional part 
of communication. Presented as need arises, developed and fixed by creative 
situations, the supporting elements of form fall into a proper relationship and 


are acquired as a natural consequence of their use. 
“That all sounds very simple,” says the teacher, “but how do you do it?” 


TYPES OF TEACHING 


For results in any skill program, two types of teaching are carried on simul- 
taneously. There must be both a plan for direct presentation and a program 
of incidental or maintenance improvement. The first insures against fatal 
omissions and provides for orderly progression; while the second assures a 
practical, functional application of those things pupils need to use. 

The first type implies that there be established for the entire school as well 
as for the class or for the individual problem a sequence of learning. This 
may be developed locally by teachers or within the class by student committees. 
In either case, such an undertaking demands an all-over survey of the subject 
and of every undertaking as well as an analysis of the needs of the group; more- 
over, such an organized plan guards against block teaching of isolated parts. 
It requires the skill and ability to plan and draft as well as the readiness to re- 
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pair. Instead of isolated exercises “done” for their own sake, drill will be de- 
veloped and repeated in relation to the needs that arise. Correction and re- 
writing will be continually lessened as a result of more careful planning and of 
increasing accuracy. This progression will continually represent work of increas- 
ing difficulty, so that the drill is not mere repetition of the same things, but a 
new undertaking combining past learning with new, through increased ability 
which has been developed continually in new situations. Proofreading, a 
specialized skill, will begin in a very simple way but will ultimately utilize all 
knowledge and judgment that has been acquired. Pupils will learn the prin- 
ciples and fix the skills they need to acquire through use in varied natural 


situations. 


THE DICTIONARY HABIT 


Let us apply this principle to specific subject matter. The value and effec- 
tiveness of a “dictionary habit” is commonly accepted. Training for this useful 
lifetime practice begins with the use of the alphabet as a means of quick 
location of a word. No primary teacher today initiates the child to school by 
teaching the alphabet, but through numerous uses of many ways the child in 
the second or third grade has learned the letters in sequence and can use that 
information not just for rapid reciting of a list of letters, but for finding out 
how to spell a word, for arranging his own word lists in alphabetical order, 
for filing his word list, and later for correct arrangement even to the third or 
fourth letter of important filed materials. 

As the pupil’s use of the dictionary increases, he learns to employ this 
source for finding meaning of new words and for distinguishing sharp dif- 
ferences or shades of implication. He discovers that even simple words like 
run and board and air have different meanings and wide variations of associa- 
tions and changes in form. He becomes aware that these different meanings 
and uses are listed not in an order of their importance or common usage but 
according to their historical development in the language. Finally he becomes 
sensitive to the connotative and denotative implications and develops ability in 
selecting words for their subtle values and fine shades of meaning. One day 
he may even come upon the word nuance. 

If he is to use his dictionary “for all it’s worth,” he will find there also many 
of the things he needs to know about usage and grammar. If he has an in- 
vestigative type of mind, he may discover that transitive and intransitive are 
not so bewildering as they appear; that because the hen sits, she is a sitting, 
not a setting hen, farmers notwithstanding; and that because the land Jies, the 
lie of the land is the logical if not the frequently used expression. 

He may, thus, be led to see some sense to the classification of words and 
find that an n. or a v. beside a word is a real key for him to use in distinguish- 
ing between the parts of a speech. Such an approach should help him to make 
his own classification of words according to the way they function. The fewer 
the categories the easier the learning, especially if the headings used really 
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convey meaning. It is simpler for a student to understand that words do three 
things — name, assert, or connect — than it is to learn a list of seven or eight 
parts of speech if you consider the interjection important. The pronoun is 
not difficult to recognize and classify if it is discovered in context, not in a 
declension, and is sensed for its substitution value and as a short cut to prevent 
too much repetition. Nouns as the names of “persons, places, and things” are 
not difficult, but the distinction — if it ever needs to be made — between such 
an adjective as certain and the noun certainty is not quite so simple. Neverthe- 
less, gradually the variations of business, busyness, busy, busily, or of beast, 
beastliness, bestial, beastly become evident, and the changes in form take on 
medning. 

“What’s the sense of learning all this anyway?” is a common question con- 
concerning the parts of speech. “Why not,” I reply, “call an accelerator, a carbu- 
retor, a generator, a sparkplug, all thingumabobs or jiggers?” Show pupils 
some of the real reasons for calling words as well as gadgets and contraptions 
by their specific labels, and the venture becomes interesting and challenging 
as well as a valuable excursion in extending one’s knowledge and experience. 
Clarity in writing demands a balance in form: noun for noun, adjective for 
adjective, phrase for phrase, and clause for clause. Outlines that are to be 
read accurately at a glance must have points of the same value begin with words 
of the same category. Winston Churchill’s lucid, balanced prose is a result, so 
he reports, of the thorough grounding he had in Form Eight. 


PUNCTUATION 

Let us examine the approach possible in punctuation. First the child in 
school learns to express his thought completely, not in series of isolated and 
unrelated words. He learns to test the completeness of his thought in writing 
by using a capital letter at the beginning and the appropriate mark at the end of 
a thought. As his ideas enlarge and his thinking becomes more and more 
complex, there is need for the comma in showing the separation or the relation 
of these parts. Too many adults today sprinkle commas, or even dashes, 
through their writing much as the careless cooks adds or forgets to add salt. 
A dash here or there — what’s the difference! 

Is there a simple plan for intelligent use of the comma that can be a lifelong 
aid in writing? Try this one. 

Commas are used in the sentence to make writing clear and reading easy. 
The number of subordinate situations where commas function can be reduced 
to three: for setting off thrust-ins expressions; for indicating thrust-outs; for 
signaling expressions out of their natural order. Under the heading of inserted 
material are all parenthetical expressions or added items, including direct ad- 
dress, independent elements, appositives, nonrestrictives, and the words that 
indicate the speaker of a direct quotation. The use of commas to stand for 
omissions includes all ellipical situations — the series, dates, and addresses. In 
addition to the fact that figures are liable to be misread, it is easy to see that 
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the expressions “in the year of” and “in the state of” have been replaced by 
commas. Often, to prevent misreading, the comma signals an inverted or an 
out-of-order use of words or group of words. The adverbial clause preceding 
the main clause is the most frequent illustration of this type. 

An examination of the functional quality of such elements as spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation shows how closely they are related to the thought 
strains of language. The establishing of this relationship in the minds of pupils 
is one of the prime responsibilities of teachers. Making skills contribute to the 
larger purposes and functions of language is the duty of all those who believe 
that communication is a basic factor in the democratic process. 


V. The Cultural Core of the English Curriculum 
THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 
Chairman, Department of English Education, New York University, New York City 

HERE is a centrifugal tendency in our dynamic society so strong that we 

are in constant danger of flying over the edge. New knowledge is being 

developed so quickly, special problems are so urgent, peripheral interests are 

presenting their claims so seductively, that it takes a strong effort of will to 

concentrate on the problems at the center. The very energy with which we 

turn our attention to the demands of each new interest tends to dissipate the 

sources of our strength, as the explosion of an atomic bomb in the desert of 
New Mexico vaporized the steel tower which supported it. 

It is, therefore, highly desirable that educators should be seriously concerned 
with the central problem of American education. It is a healthy sign that a 
committee at Harvard has made a careful analysis of the problem in General 
Education in a Free Society.!_ The central problem, briefly stated, is this: How 
can we develop the common elements or core of the curriculum so that all of 
our students, or at least the great majority of those who are capable, will share 
fully in the culture of our society? From the point of view of American so- 
ciety in general, as distinct from education, the emphasis may well be reversed, 
and the question may be asked: How can we educate our young so that the 
culture of free men may survive in an age of specialization and atomic power? 
But from the point of view of education, the central problem is: How can we 
educate all of our youth so that they will share in and contribute to the culture 
of free men? 

The focus of this problem today is in the secondary school. The great 
majority of American youth now attend high school; but only a sinall propor- 
tion go on to college. They enter high school when they have just left child- 
hood; they leave it as they are about to enter adult life. The degree to which 
individual Americans of the next generation share in and contribute to our 
culture will depend to a high degree on the core of the curriculum in their 
secondary school. 


1Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945. 
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The experiences which should form the English phase of the total core 
curriculum may be stated simply, though the simplicity may prove deceptive. 
Students should be helped to communicate with others through speech, which 
involves listening, and through writing. They should learn to read. And 
they should gain the values which come through the reading of literature. 
As I have said, they enter high school as children, but leave it as young men 
and women. Their common experiences in English — common in the sense 
that they are not reserved for the few — should enable them by the time they 
are graduated from high school to communicate, to read, and to understand 
the values of our culture not as children, but as young adults who are worthy 
of admission to the republic of free men and women. 


This statement may be deceptively simple not only because it is brief and 
general, but also because it does not take explicit account of two special factors 
which complicate today what we may call the problem of transmitting the 
cultural heritage in the secondary school. 


The first of these factors arises because of the novelty of our attempt at 
universal education. Education beyond the rudiments has usually been re- 
served for a small ruling or upper class. The right to be educated so that one 
may share fully in the values of a culture has not normally been given to the 
children of all the people. More specifically, the privilege of being educated 
in the higher levels of language and literature has rarely been accorded to 
any save those whose parents had already gained the privilege. Now, how- 
ever, we are trying in America to make this privilege available to all adoles- 
cents. We are finding it difficult for a number of reasons. For one, we are 
just beginning to face the problem squarely. (In 1870, only 80,000 students 
were in the secondary schools of the United States, and they were all preparing 
for college. In 1890, only seven per cent of the age group were in high school. 
Even in 1920, less than a third of the age group sought a high-school educa- 
tion. But by 1940, the high schools were responsible for seventy-three per 
cent of the age group, a total of over seven million students.) For another, 
we find it easy to fall into the thought pattern of assuming—without quite 
saying it out loud — that only students from literate families, and a few others 
with special gifts, need to be educated so that they can share fully in the higher 
values of our culture. And for another, it is easier to educate students whose 
families are literate. 

But America in 1946 requires, and we should face the fact, that a great 
many students be educated beyond the cultural level attained by their parents. 
Most American fathers and mothers want their children to have, not only 
advantages they enjoyed themselves, but also advantages they did not have. 
Our problem is in part, then, not merely the age-old one of transmitting the 
cultural heritage of the parents to the children, but also the newer one of trans- 
mitting to millions of children a cultural heritage which their parents did not 
fully share. And it is especially these millions of young people, most of whom 
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will probably not go on to college, who must be educated in the common herit- 
age if the goals of democratic education are to be realized. 

A second factor which complicates the problem of the core curriculum to- 
day is the contemporary state of American culture. A culture is a way of life. 
American culture is dynamic; in spite of a tendency toward standardization, 
it is neither wholly unified nor stable. It is not so much one way of life as 
several. One need only contrast it to the more stable culture of the English, 
or the French, or the Hopi Indians to see this point. America has been called 
a melting pot, but we have not yet melted into one mature way of life. Indeed, 
it is not in the nature of human beings to melt together, but rather to grow, 
together or apart. We are a group of immigrants, first-generation, second- 
generation, or older, English, Scotch-Irish, Dutch, German, French, Polish, 
Italian, Hungarian, Chinese, Russian, Portugese, white, black, yellow, Protest- 
ant, Hebrew, Roman Catholic and Greek, who are just learning to live to- 
gether. Our fathers spoke different tongues. They read different books or 
none. We are not entirely clear about the common elements in our cultural 
heritage. At the moment, we are not quite certain of our values, beyond the 
obvious. Our sons find it less difficult to fight for the values of our culture than 
to explain what they are. Further, we tend to be a nation of specialists. It 
almost takes a specialist, ironically, to understand the common values in the 
cultural heritage of Americans. 

In brief, when we try to explain to ourselves what the common elements 
are in the culture in which we should educate students, we must reckon with 
the fact, first, that we are trying in the secondary school to educate millions 
of students beyond the cultural levels of their parents, and, second, that our 
culture is not well unified, stable, or certain of its values, but instead emergent, 
dynamic, and not quite sure of the intellectual and spiritual sources of its 
strength. We are trying, in other words, to educate all students who have 
the requisite capacity beyond the cultural level which most people in the past 
have been privileged to attain, and to educate them in a society which is not 
certain of its cultural values. These factors make the formation of a sound core 
curriculum in English both difficult and urgent. 

The elements which should be at the center of the English curriculum may 
be stated as three. The student should learn to communicate effectively 
through speech and writing. He should learn to read. He should read litera- 
ture. There are many other matters in the province of English which it is 
desirable for him to learn, but these three are central minimum essentials of 


our culture. 


COMMUNICATION 

The student should learn to communicate effectively through speech and 
writing. How effectively, and on what levels? Presumably the youth can use 
the English language fairly effectively in many ways, the ways normal to 
childhood or early adolescence, by the time he comes to the secondary school. 
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If he cannot, he presents a special “remedial” problem, which is not discussed 
here. But through the years of high school he will be growing, for better or 
worse, through adolescence toward adulthood. In the secondary school he 
needs to learn to use language effectively for at least two purposes. First, he 
needs to adjust himself in as mature a way as possible to the personal problems 
he faces daily. The mental world in which he lives is expanding, becoming 
increasingly complex, challenging, and baffling. He has lost the security of 
childhood. His own physical growth presents problems. Perhaps most im- 
portant, he must learn at the same time to adjust himself to other people in the 
society around him, and to develop himself as an individual. He may make 
his personal adjustment well or badly. He should be helped to do it well. 
Speech is an indispensable tool for this task. He must learn to use language 
effectively to clarify his own thought and feeling, to communicate his thought 
to others, and to adjust to what others are thinking and feeling. In other words, 
he must develop his ability to speak and listen for the sake of his own personal 
growth. 

In the second place, he needs to learn to use language, not merely for 
immediate personal adjustment, but for intellectual discussion in the world of 
civilized men and women. He is not being educated to be a serf or a feudal 
estate or a cog in a totalitarian machine, but to be a freeborn citizen with rights 
and responsibilities in a democratic republic which happens in 1946 to be the 
most powerful nation on earth. He should learn to discuss easily and effectively 
— always remembering, of course, that he is not yet mature, but just learning 
how to be mature — problems of government, science, technology, religion, in- 
ternational affairs, agriculture, labor, family life, and ethical value, to mention ’ 
only a few. He should learn by constant practice how to clarify and communi- 
cate his own ideas on intellectual problems and how to modify his own think- 
ing and statement in response to the ideas and attitudes of other people. At 
the very core of the English curriculum should be continuing instruction in 
the use of language for the clarification and mature discussion of both the 
immediate personal concerns of the student and the larger affairs of men and 
women in human society. 

The student should learn to communicate his thought in writing as well 
as in oral speech. The school needs to put special emphasis on his learning to 
write effectively for a number of reasons. Perhaps the most obvious is that 
most of the burden of teaching written communication is left to the school. 
The compulsions of his out-of-school life will force the student to gain some 
practical ability in oral speech, but, unless he is very fortunate in his family, 
what he learns about effective expression in writing he will learn in school. 
Another important reason is that the comparative permanence of writing, in 
contrast to the transience of speech, gives the student an invaluable opportun- 
ity to examine his own thought and expression critically. Much of what a 
student learns about the exact and effective use of language he learns through 
a second or third inspection of what he himself has written — or not written. 
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It is, incidentally, a sign of the confusion of cultural values in America to 
which I have already referred that some educators have questioned the value 
of teaching most students to write on the ground that many jobs in agriculture 
and industry do not call for skill in writing. Following this argument out to 
its logical conclusion would, of course, reduce the school to an agency which 
trained people for a single job, without regard for human development or 
for social mobility, and would result in the worst kind of “class” education. 
The fact is that people who have the ability to write, frequently find occasion 
to use their ability; but people who can’t write, don’t. But as hardly anyone 
writes as frequently as he speaks, the student needs to have his ability to write 
so firmly developed that it will not slip away after weeks or months of disuse. 

What about the teaching of “good usage”? It is of course important that 
all students learn to speak and write English well rather than badly. The 
teaching of good usage is, therefore, important; but its importance is subsidiary 
to training in effective communication. Students should learn not only to 
talk the colloquial English which in the years of their childhood is current in 
their neighborhood, but also to speak and write the standard English of the 
United States. This happens to be American English, which differs in a few 
minor respects from British English.? If the student is to gain his cultural 
heritage, he must learn to express his thought at will in English which will 
not mark him as provincial, vulgar, or illiterate. 

And what about grammar? We have gone through a generation discussing 
this problem, and, while the debate is not yet over, we have reached general 
agreement on a number of points. Learning grammar should not be the core 
of the English curriculum. The value of grammatical knowledge is subsidiary 
to the value of effective communication. Part of the core of the English cur- 
riculum should be as much analyisis of the nature of sentences as will clearly 
help students to express their ideas effectively in speech and writing. They 
should be able to discuss sentences in the usual terminology in which sentences 
are discussed. They should know enough about the parts of sentences to be 
able to punctuate their own writing clearly. They should be conscious of the 
way words work together to communicate thought. They should be aware 
that words are symbols, that is, that words are different from the meanings 
they convey. 

And they should gain understanding and respect for their language as a 
valuable social heritage, which is theirs to use, but which they did not invent 
and which is not theirs alone. One of the first things a United States Marine 
learns is to understand and respect his rifle, which he did not create but which 
he must use and protect. On the way he uses it may depend life or death. 
One of the first things a civilized man learns is respect for his language. In 


*For a more detailed discussion of this and other problems related to teaching the 
English language, see The English Language in American Education, by T. C. Pollock, 
with the co-operation of W. C. DeVane and R. E. Spiller, Modern Language Association 


of America, New York, 1945. 
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the highly complex, interdependent, international, dynamic, and potentially 
explosive world of the mid-twentieth century, it is by no means an exaggera- 
tion to say that the ability to use language honestly and well may mean for 
our civilization the difference between life and death. 


READING 

The core of the curriculum in English should also include continuing in- 
struction in reading. Here again the purpose is dual: for personal adjustment 
and fulfillment while the student is in school, and for orientation into the 
culture of literate men and women. 

The first and the most important single emphasis in the teaching of reading 
should be on reading for personal delight. One learns to read as the child 
learns to talk and walk — by doing it over and over again just because he 
wants to. As a great many students do not come to high school with the 
reading habit well established (I do not mean “good” reading habits, but the 
mere habit of reading), they should be taught to read extensively for their 
personal pleasure and profit. Maggie Shand said that if a woman has charm, 
she doesn’t need anything else; and if she doesn’t have it, nothing else matters. 
If a student has learned the pleasure of reading, it will not be too difficult to 
teach him the other things he needs to know about the art of getting experience 
and information from the printed page; but until he has learned the pleasure 
of reading, he will hardly learn anything else you try to teach him about books. 

Students should read good books and they should read great books, but 
they learn the delight of reading from any books they happen to find personally 
satisfying. In developing the habit of reading, the teacher should not put too 
much emphasis on the greatness of literature, his own personal taste, or the 
verdict of posterity. Every good reader has at one time or another in his 
growth devoured books which later on he would reject as second-rate or trash. 
Assuming that the teacher is not trying to corrupt the student’s taste or morals, 
the best guide to the selection of books at this stage of learning is the interest of 
the reader. 

When the student has developed the habit of reading, he should be taught 
to read in the ways which are appropriate to them all the various types of read- 
ing material, from the newspaper and the dictionary to drama, poetry, and the 
novel. Before he is beyond the need for this instruction he will have learned 
. to skip over everything else in a dictionary in search of one word; to follow 

the central argument in a political editorial, discounting the emotion-rousing 
words; to let his imagination body forth the characters and the action of a 
drama while reading the lines in the printed play; to listen to the rhythms and 
concentrate on the ideas and images in a poem; and to read a work of fiction 
with pleasure, distinguishing it from fact but grasping the author’s meaning. 

Further, the student should learn to read various qualities of writing with 
due appreciation of their differences. He should, in other words, begin to de- 
velop taste in reading. (Taste is a weak word, but it is the best one in common 
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use to indicate the ability to discriminate between different qualities.) He 
cannot, of course, develop his discrimination of the qualities of books until he 
has read a good deal. A boy does not learn to discriminate properly between 
the qualities of baseball players until he has seen a good deal of baseball. 
One develops taste through exercising taste. All students who can read 
should have continuing opportunity to develop discrimination in reading. 
The emphasis here should be strongly positive —to find, not by the teacher’s 
imposition but by personal trial and error, what works are better according 
to relevant standards, and what standards are relevant. 

Finally, the student should learn the mind-stretching pleasure which comes 
from experience with difficult reading. He should learn the delight of reading; 
and he should also learn that many of its rewards come only through hard 
and persistent effort. He should learn to read as easily as the material permits; 
but he should also learn that many books which are not easily read are, never- 
theless, worth reading. A football guard at Ohio State once remarked that for 
a linesman at least the real pleasure of football comes when you get your nose 
down to the ground and push. The greatest rewards of reading, the student 
must learn, frequently come only when he grapples with an author’s meaning 


for all he is worth. 


LITERATURE 
A distinction has been made between learning how to read and the reading 
of literature because they are not the same. 

All the students who can read should be given the opportunity to read 
literature. The end to be sought here is somewhat easier to state than the 
means. The student should not only learn to read, but should also gain through 
his reading an understanding, or at least the beginning of an understanding, of 
a number of the works of literature which are at the heart of our cultural tra- 
dition. The central values of a culture—its best ways of understanding 
character, of seeing life, of judging good and evil, and of sensing the quality 
of existence; and the ideals for which the most fully developed men and women 
in the culture strive — are communicated in significant part through its litera- 
ture, which can bind the generations together and make the spiritual heritage 
of the people part of the experience of each new generation. It is the kind of 
truism which is profoundly true to say that the reading of literature develops 
the vision of youth. The very word illiterate, which has been weakened to 
mean mere inability to read, earlier meant ignorance of literature. In the 
deeper sense, we must help our students to be literate. 

Exactly how we are to do this, however, is somewhat less clear, for at least 
two reasons. In the first place, there is an inherent difficulty in teaching 
masterpieces to adolescents. Literature, though it is often simple and direct, 
frequently makes great demands on the mind of the most mature reader. This 


*For a more detailed discussion of this point, see Howard F. Lowry, Literature in 
American Education, Modern Language Association of America, New York, 1943. 
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difficulty is not insuperable, and tends to disappear if the student knows how 
to read and the teacher understands literature. Boys have no great difficulty 
reading Huckleberry Finn. The story of David and Goliath can be under- 
stood by adolescents; so can the Twenty-Third Psalm; and even — saying 
deliberately, and on the basis of experience — Hamlet, if it is properly taught. 
Nevertheless, the teaching of literature to adolescents has inherent difficulties. 
It always calls for teachers who understand literature and for wise selection of 


the works to be read. 

In the second place, the present state of American culture makes agreement 
on the works to be read very difficult. As has been indicated earlier, we are 
not quite sure of our values, and as a people we are quite unsure of our literary 
values. We have no certainty as to what books we need to know to gain the 
values commonly ascribed to the reading of literature. Some suspect that these 
are the current best-sellers, but happily we cannot find agreement here. Nor 
do we agree that they are the great books of Greece, or France, or of England, 
or of America, or Burke’s Speech on Conciliation and Silas Marner. We can- 
not, the writer regrets to say, even agree on the English Bible and the major 
works of William Shakespeare. At the present stage of our culture some illiter- 
ate people in educational circles even suspect that all this talk about the value 
of literature is hokum. 

It is not intended to exaggerate this difficulty, but it is a fact. Probably the 
condition is temporary, and sooner than we now expect we will realize that 
we agree on something approaching an informal canon; but at the moment in 
American secondary education neither students nor teachers have the support 
of common agreement as to the works of literature which literate people 
should know. 

In this situation, there are three approaches to a solution which seem to the 
writer best. One is to face the problem locally. Let the teachers in a given 
school or district decide on a few important works of literature which they 
know and can teach, and put the study of these works at the core of the English 
curriculum. Certainly it is far better for the students to have come to intimate 
grips with a few major works than merely to have brushed by several or to 
have been introduced to none. It is better to have climbed one mountain 
than never to have left the plain. A second solution is to develop the reading 
of literature on an individual basis, putting the reading of literature but not 
the reading of any particular book at the core of the English curriculum.* 
This solution requires a good library and skillful guidance by a teacher with 
an extensive knowledge of literature. It has the great merit of making explicit 
provision for individual difference between students, but, if used exclusively, 


‘For explanations of the way this had been excellently done by superior teachers in 
somewhat special situations, see Lou L. La Brant and Frieda M. Heller, An Evaluation of 
Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. The Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1939; and Elbert Lenrow, Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction, Appleton- 


Century, New York, 1940. 
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makes no provision for the values which come when students discuss together 
a work of literature which they have all read. A third solution, available to 
teachers in a particular locality or in the country as a whole, is to try to develop 
a “canon” for the secondary school by criticizing works of literature which are 
available for adolescents on the basis of the central values of American culture. 
It has been suggested elsewhere® that as a starting point we may weigh books 
in terms of these criteria: a belief in the worth and inherent dignity of the 
individual human being; a belief that the highest development of human 
personality comes not through egoistic aggrandizment but through dedicating 
one’s self to the social, intellectual, and spiritual service of humanity; a belief 
that life is essentially good and should be faced with hope and courage as a 
high adventure; relevance to American life; and excellence as, in DeQuincey’s 
phrase, “the literature of power.” 

But no matter what solution one chooses, certainly the reading of works of 
literature should be part of the core of the English curriculum. Students 
should not only learn to read but should also have the chance to gain insight 
and vision through the reading of literature. They should have the chance to 
become truly literate. As has been suggested, one does not need to climb all 
the mountains to get a sense of the heights. 

eee ee ROS 

Any discussion of the core of a curriculum must perforce omit from its 
view many lesser values so that it may focus on those which are most import- 
ant. It may be that elements are overlooked as peripheral when they should 
be seen as central. But certainly the secondary schools of America will not be 
fulfilling the obligations which American society has placed upon them if 
they do not help all students who have the capacity — not only those from 
literate families, and those who are preparing for college —to communicate 
clearly and effectively in spoken and written English, to read well, and to gain 
insight into the value and meaning of life through the reading of literature. 


VI. American Humanities and Secondary-School English 


TREMAINE McDOWELL 
Professor of English and Chairman of the Program in American Studies, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
THE NATURE AND THE FUNCTION OF THE HUMANITIES 
F an examination of the humanities in the United States is to be profitable, 
it must be set against the background of education as a whole, and con- 
ducted in clearly defined terms. Let me, therefore, rehearse for you certain 
familiar doctrines and definitions — not all of which, it may be, you are pre- 
pared to accept. 








&“Transmitting Our Literary Heritage,” The English Journal, XXXI (March, 1942), 
pp. 200-210. 
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The place in the curriculum which educators assign to the humanities is 
of course determined by their conception of their own responsibilities. The 
chief obligations of American secondary schools, as I see them, are two: 
adolescents should be given opportunity to learn how (1) to make a living and 
(2) to live a good life. Unfortunately, there are powerful and articulate 
champions of the humanities who still minimize the vocational obligations of 
secondary education, even though everyone knows that the majority of our 
high-school pupils must eventually support themselves. Equally articulate and 
equally unrealistic are the defenders of vocationalism who protest that the 
humanities are mere window-dressing, and thereby reveal that they themselves 
are so preoccupied with the means that they have forgotten the end — life 
itself. This discussion, then, is based on the proposition that the secondary 
schools should provide both vocational and general education. 

General education is concerned with the common body of knowledge which 
all citizens should share if they are to live a good life. No two experts agree 
as to exactly what that body of knowledge is, but general education in its total- 
ity looks very much like a modernization of liberal education, redesigned for 
the many rather than the few. And like the subdivisions of liberal education, 
the three subdivisions of general education are the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. 

The humanities deal with values; the sciences deal with facts. The natural 
sciences have meaning for students of the humanities, but they are so dis- 
tinctly factual that they occupy a field of their own. The social sciences, on 
the other hand, deal with both facts and values; they sometimes lie within 
the field of the natural sciences, sometimes within that of the humanities, and 
sometimes between. Among the social sciences, history contributes most to 
students of the humanities — so much, in fact, that an excellent case can be 
made for including it among the humanities. 

The subjects of instruction included among the humanities in this discus- 
sion are literature; music and the other fine arts; philosophy either as a formal 
study or an informal guidance (in connection with a variety of subjects) in 
elementary logic and elementary aesthetics, public and personal ethics, and 
the like; history and the other social sciences when they deal with values. The 
social sciences bulk larger in a high-school program in the humanities than 
in a college program, because high-school teachers are more successful than 
college teachers in subordinative statistics to human values and in keeping 
their courses vital. 

The function of the humanities is threefold: to interpret, to appreciate, 
and to discriminate. Interpretation is the discovery of values in facts. These 
values may be classified under one or another of the familiar trilogy: truth 
as distinct from fact, goodness interpreted in the broadest possible terms, and 
beauty in all its manifestations — including a skyscraper and a beefsteak no 
less than a symphony and a novel. Appreciation is emotional response to all 
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these, but most of all to beauty. Discrimination is the weighing of values and 
the choice between the lesser and the greater. Abstract as these experiences 
look on paper, we have all discovered that they never lack vitality in daily 
life. 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The antiquity of the humanities is at once fortunate and disastrous. Poetry, 
music, pholosophy come to us enriched by the accumulated heritage of the 
centuries, but this heritage encourages historically minded custodians of the 
arts and historically minded experts in our colleges to interpret the humanities 
in the past tense. Eventually many Americans come to believe that the humani- 
ties belong only to the ancient Greeks and Romans, or at best to the great 
civilizations of modern Europe. The erroneous opinion that there are no 
humanities in the United States is also fostered by the vestiges of the colonial 
complex, which still blinds certain of us to the fact that we have long since 
written our cultural and intellectual, as well as our political, declaration of 
independence. This colonialism and its antithesis, isolationism, have been the 
chief obstacles to the growth of the humanities in the United States. 

Despite adulation of Europe on the one hand and extravagant patriotism 
on the other, the American humanities have come of age. During the twentieth 
century, one or another European nation has given to the world abler men 
in one or another of the humanities. But what nations can claim a more dis- 
tinguished group in all the humanities than these? — poetry: E. A. Robinson, 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Edna Millay, Robinson Jeffers, 
and Archibald MacLeish; fiction: William Dean Howells, Theodore Dreiser, 
Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, Thomas 
Wolfe, Ernest Hemingway, and John Dos Passos; painting: Winslow Homer, 
John Sloan, John Steuart Curry, and Thomas Benton; music: Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Aaron Copland, George Gershwin, Howard Hanson, and Roy Har- 
ris; philosophy: William James, Josiah Royce, George Santayana, and John 
Dewey. 

The element of time is crucial in any discussion of the humanities. The 
truth which they record possesses continuity: that is to say, it has been handed 
down by generation after generation to us. But truth does not possess identity; 
that is, the truth of our century is no more identical at every point with the 
truth of the sixteenth century than the truth of that century is identical with 
the truth of the fifth century B. C. Or, if one prefers to express the situation 
in other terms, he may say that truth itself is indeed unchanging but that the 
aspects of truth which man apprehends differ from epoch to epoch. Significant 


1None of the recent books on liberal education and the humanities offers an impartial 
survey of their present status. Informat‘on can be gleaned from Theodore M. Greene (ed.), 
Liberal Education Re-examined (1943); Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (1943); 
American Council on Education, A Design for General Education for the Armed Forces 
(1944); Norman Foerster (ed.), The Humanities After the War (1944); and Fred B. 
Millett, The Rebirth of Liberal Education (1945). 
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as was the truth known to the fifth century B. C., what is vital to us is the 
truth of our generation. Teachers and students of science are in no danger at 
this point, for they deal with the sum total of today’s science, which includes 
whatever is worth preserving from the past. But teachers of the humanities 
frequently become preoccupied with what was rather than what is. Any well- 
built curriculum in the humanities includes both past and present, bringing 
the ever-changing record of the great human values from the ancient world 
through modern Europe to our United States.” 

In an ideal academic world, all courses in the humanistic subjects are 
taught so humanely that there is no need for specific courses labeled “The 
Humanities.” But in the real academic world, such interdepartmental courses 
are needed on the college level to supplement and, in certain instances, to 
correct the work done within single departments. This need is recognized by 
a variety of universities, among them Columbia, Chicago, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Stanford; but these universities do not always recognize the present status 
of culture in the United States. Only one university offers, as far as I know, 
a balanced sequence of courses: the Humanities in the ancient world, in 
modern Europe, and in the United States. 

In secondary schools, there appears to be less need for special courses of 
this nature, for high-school teachers, iet it be said to their distinct credit, lose 
themselves in the past less often than do college teachers. Instead, they are 
developing ingenious devices for correlating the humanities, including the 
American, in their regular courses in history, English, and the fine arts. 
In the field of secondary education, then, the need is for, first, a re-examination 
of the place now given to the humanities in the curriculum as a. whole, to 
determine whether they are properly emphasized; secondly, a search for and 
an identification of humanistic activities as such, in courses now established; 
and thirdly, a concerted effort to persuade all teachers of the humanities to 
use the techniques of correlation already developed. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANITIES AND ENGLISH 

English is obviously the key subject among the humanities in the high 
school, for history and the social sciences must of necessity give much of their 
time to facts; the fine arts are in part vocationally oriented and are at best in 
a subordinate position in the curriculum; and philosophy rarely appears as 
such in the classroom. It is, therefore, inevitable that proposals to strengthen 
the humanities should center around the program in English. 

English teachers have been notably successful in correlating their work 


*For a more extended discussion of this problem, see Tremaine McDowell, “Time and 
the Humanities,” College English, April, 1945. 

For an account of the courses in the humanities in the ancient world and in modern 
Europe at the University of Minnesota, see T. R. McConnell, “The Revival of Liberal 
Education,” Association for General and Liberal Education, On General and Liberal Edu- 
cation (1945). For the American humanities, see Tremaine McDowell, The Humanities in 
the United States, a pamphlet distributed by F. S. Crofts and Co., New York (1945). 
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with other departments.* In most instances, the motive has been social; and 
correlation has been achieved more frequently between English and the social 
sciences than between English and its fellow humanities. The results have been 
and undoubtedly will continue to be excellent, for both social aims and human- 
istic values are advanced when American literature, American history, and 
American civics, for example, meet in the same classroom.® 

Confronted during recent years with the destruction of many monuments 
of civilization and with the possibility that our own culture might be wiped 
out, we Americans have been reassessing our values. We have decided that 
we will continue to cherish science, for without it survival has become impos- 
sible. Many of us believe that we must also give increased attention to the 
humanistic values which make life more than survival. Out of this belief has 
come a quickened interest in the humanities among teachers of English, and 
a renewed challenge to curriculum builders. 

The foundation for the correlation of English with the other humanities 
was laid in 1936 by the National Council of Teachers of English in 4 Corre- 
lated Curriculum, particularly in these sections: “English, Ethics, and Phil- 
osophy,” “The Correlation of Music, Art, and Literature in the Junior High 
School,” “A Survey of the Arts in the Secondary and Junior-College Levels,” 
and “The Humanities.” It should be added that these proposals are more 
tentative in tone than are the articles in English and the social sciences in the 
same volume. This difference suggests that we are less sure of our values than 
of our facts, and that our humanistic programs are still thoroughly experimental. 

Since 1936, projects of this nature have continued, but few have been 
recorded in print. One such is described in Pupils Are People, (1941). This 
combined course in art, music, and writing was initiated in generalized terms, 
but the pull of immediacy turned it to American themes (as presented by 
Vachel Lindsay and Tate Mackenzie, and by the pupils themselves in a pleas- 
ant poem). The limited attention given to the humanities in English for Social 
Living (1943) indicates that the social approach still maintains its early vogue. 


EXAMPLES OF CORRELATED UNITS 

At the present time, a variety of correlations between the humanities are 
being effected in American classrooms, without benefit of publicity. These are 
typical: 

A unit in American music as a part of the cultural history of the United States. A 
history and a music teacher co-operate to show the influence of foreign music, and emer- 
gence of folk music and the conditions which make it American, the occupations and the 
ways of life illustrated by balladry and folk song, and the obligations of both symphonic 
and popular music to folk music, particularly that of the Negro. 


‘National Council of Teachers of English, A Correlated Curriculum (1936). 
5A practical unit in history and English is described in Bertha Handlan, “American 


Life,”” Minnesota Journal of Education, May, 1945. 
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A unit in American architecture as an index to American culture. An art and a history 
teacher use photographs and field trips to show the influence of European architecture in 
the United States and the power of environment in shaping our buildings, from sod huts 
to silos, grain elevators, and skyscrapers. 

A unit in American literature and art. An English and an art teacher collaborate in a 
search for American values through readings in fiction and poetry of the machine age and 
through study of twentieth-century paintings. The pupils then write poems and stories or 
paint pictures interpreting American scenes. 

A unit in art, music, and literature. Three teachers guide their junior high-school pupils 
in a project dedicated entirely to pleasure through expression, in the creation of original 
drawings, music, poems, and stories. The results are reproduced in an unpretentious volume, 
which serves as a concrete affirmation of the dictum that a good society is a happy society.® 


A SUGGESTED COURSE 

To bring all this together, let me sketch a course® in American literature 

for the senior high school in which current practices in correlating the humani- 

ties are introduced. Only a few of the possibilities of developing such a course 
are suggested here; many more will occur to interested teachers. 


Part One: American Quests 
unit 1: For Land. The literature of American landseekers from John Smith to John 


Steinbeck; the history of colonization and westward expansion; ballads, folk-lore, and paint- 
ings of the western migration. 

unit 1: For Freedom. The literature of liberty from Patrick Henry to Stephen Vincent 
Benet; the history of the Revolution and the freeing of the slave; social implications; songs 
of freedom. 

unit 11: For Democracy. The literature of democracy from Whittier and Whitman to 
Sandburg and Benet; social implications; cartoons, paintings, and songs of democracy. 

unit 1v: For Knowledge. The literature of American education from Franklin to Sinclair 
Lewis and Leonard Q. Ross; social implications. 

unit v: For the Good Life. The search for the good life from Bryant to Jane Addams 
and Louis Untermeyer; applied ethics in their public and personal aspects. 

Notes. Units I-III draw equally on English and on history, and require occasional assis- 
tance from art and music. Units IV and V draw chiefly on English. Experienced teachers 
report that the best results are secured where correlated units are alternated with units 
limited to one subject. 

Part Two: American Pleasures 

unIT 1: Variety. 

unit 11: Regional Differences. 

unIT 111: Humor. 

UNIT Iv: Fantasy. 

These projects were devised and executed by Bertha M. Handlan and Robert Carlson 


(English), Dorothy Merideth (History), Duard Laging (Art), and James Nickerson (Music), 
at that time all members of the staff of the University High School of the University of 


Minnesota. 
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Notes. These units draw only occasionally on history, more often and yet not frequently 
on the social sciences, and constantly on literature and the arts. The function of Unit II is 
to stress the pleasures of life in a free society. The rudiments of aesthetics are involved, 








always as instruments of enjoyment. 


Part Three: American Responsibilities 


UNIT 1: On the Farm. 







unit 11: In the Village. 






unit m1: In the City. 
Notes. Here English collaborates with ethics, and to a lesser degree with the social 
sciences. Even though there is in the public schools no place for religion, teachers know 
that it is impossible to keep adolescents from discussing ethical problems in one form or 
another —a humanistic interest which we should do well to recognize and satisfy. 
English, in a word, will contribute most richly to American education if it 
; continues to maintain the friendliest relations with its neighbors, the social 
sciences, and at the same time becomes more intimately acquainted with its 
own family — most intimately of all, with the humanities in the United States. 
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POSTULATES 
E are in the midst of a thorough overhauling of our ideas of reading 
and reading procedures — from “reading readiness” and phonics in the 

primary grades to the literature courses in college. Obsolescent is that era of 

facile reading philosophy when we isolated a few cases of reading difficulty 
in a school, bought a metronoscope, trained one teacher to make fairly effective 
use of it, and then sighed with relief as we started a “remedial reading class.” 

We no longer regard reading tests with naive trust nor think of reading scores 

as absolutes. We look out on a world in which illiteracy is a major social 

problem that we know we must conquer, and conquer soon. We are analyzing 
reading skills with more and more delicacy, and discussion of a common 
reading “core” has come to a head, with the further likelihood that so-called 

“free reading” will now become mostly “directed reading.” We know that 

America as a theme must take the leading place in reading content, but that 

it is, likewise, imperative to tell our young people about the rest of the world. 

We understand that reading is not merely one device by which men communi- 

Tr cate but rather, next to the mere concept of language itself, civilization’s chief 

: instrument. We make use of bibliotherapy, in which books cure ailments rather 

than produce symptoms. We realize that, despite all rivals over the air and 

on the screen, reading is still our most important channel of communication. 
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From the administrator’s point of view, it is desirable to start a considera- 
tion of reading in the secondary school with these three all-important postulates: 


1. Reading is a complex creation of social living as a whole. 

2. Reading is a developing process that goes on unceasingly in the school system 
and in the school as a whole. 

3. Reading is an outcome of the personality as a whole. 

Out of these postulates spring inevitably an equal number of corollaries for 

the administrator to apply in practice: 

1. Reading is not a purely literary problem. It has wide social, educational, economic, 
and cultural aspects. 

2. As the pupil matures educationally, new reading problems arise. Remedying reading 
difficulties is not an affair only of the elementary school, but must be carried on in 
all successive school grades; nor can remedial procedures be confined, if they are 
to be successful, to the English teacher. 

3. Reading therapy should not concentrate on a single remedy for all cases. If true 

cures are to be effected, each individual must be analyzed to secure a complete 
mental, physical, and social inventory of possible causes. 


FALLACIES 

Some common fallacies regarding reading may be briefly discussed. 

1. It is incorrect to believe that eyesight and eye-movements constitute 
the primary factor in producing poor readers. One need not deprecate the value 
of healthy and strong eyes nor minimize the urgent importance of frequent 
eye examinations and the correction of ocular defects. It is, nevertheless, true 
that literate persons with excellent eyesight are not necessarily good readers; 
literate persons of poor eyesight are not necessarily poor readers; there are 
even some totally blind persons trained to finger-reading who read more exten- 
sively and intelligently than many literate persons of good eyesight. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was blind in one eye; Lafcadio Hearn was similarly afflicted, and 
greatly strained the vision in his good eye; Helen Keller is an example known 
to all. 

Important as good eyesight is, it is not so important as some reading 
specialists have allowed educators to believe. Reading with the eyes is not a 
physical process similar to chewing food with the teeth; physical digestion 
begins in the latter process, but mental digestion has nothing to do with the 
eyes. The impulse to read is infinitely more important than the mechanism. 
It is also curiously true that a person with a defect in eyesight that bars him 
from athletic activities may turn to reading as a compensation. 

2. It is wrong to assume that one may break up reading behavior in the 
case of any particular individual into a number of items, and that by adding 
these items we shall then get the whole. To do so neglects the fact that reading 
is, for each individual, a pattern, a configuration, a Gestalt. Reading is a form 
of thinking or feeling that exudes from the written or printed page, but it is 
more than that. It is a psychophysical activity involving the use of light, the 
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presence of symbolic signs, and certain activities of the eyes, with the result 
that certain messages are communicated to the brain, for such interpretation 
as the nativity, maturity, intelligence, mental health, and social background of 
the reader permit. Reading is certain movements of the eyes, plus certain 
currents along the nerves, plus certain stirrings in the brain cells; it is a 
merging of certain outer perceptions with the total J of the reader. The 
“whole” of reading, Edith Gann points out,’ “would include the personality 
of the reader, the stimulating medium, and the processes set in motion between 
them.” Reading is not a matter of the eyes or of the IQ or of sociological 
factors only or even of all of these added up; it is a response of the total person- 
ality in a highly complex and intricately patterned chemical-spiritual amalga- 
mation. 

3. Allied to this misconception is another one, perhaps the most dangerous 
and damaging in the whole field of reading; namely, that anybody can, at 
some given stage of his development, be said to have mastered the technique, 
the skills of reading, and that we can then, at that stage, say to him, “Well, we 
don’t have to bother any more with that.” 

Reading is a lifelong process, which fluctuates with mental and physical 
health, social and economic conditions — one’s life activities in general. Some- 
times the facts are astounding and contrary to all our preconceived notions, as 
when we learn that during the war soldiers read more, not less. Many of us 
know that we did our greatest reading when we were learning to read; now 
that we can “read,” we probably read less. 

Interwoven with the necessity for constantly keeping our reading skills in 
practice and acquiring new ones is the fact that reading materials are multiform, 
and often require new techniques if they are to be mastered. Reading is far 
from being limited, academic form of mental activity. People. read books, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, documents, (legal and other), corporation 
reports, questionnaires, income tax blanks, application blanks, pupils’ schedules, 
maps, road directions, checks, clocks, minutes of meetings, letters, calendars, 
mathematical problems, chemical formulas, doctors’ prescriptions (if the writ- 
ing is legible), Biblical verses, prayer books, cooking recipes, stenographic 
symbols, cipher codes, telephone books, dictionaries, almanacs, train schedules, 
baseball scores, racing forms, cartoons, advertisements, catalogues, menus, and 
music scores. The variety is endless. 

4. It is not merely unsound, it is also unjust to reach too hasty conclusions 
regarding a student’s reading ability, on whatever grounds such conclusions 
are based. Recent analyses have produced a marked degree of skepticism re- 
garding the reading tests now frequently employed. Frederick B. Davis has 
shown? that many current tests measure a limited number of skills and do so 
inexactly. Several recent investigations have caused educators to doubt IQ 
scores and have led to a revolt against doctrines of educational predestination, 


1Reading Difficulty and Personality Organization, p. 5. 
“What Do Reading Tests Really Measure?” English Journal, April, 1944. 
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but significant also was a study made by Clyde Roberts for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether improvement in reading ability affected the IQ.3 The re- 
sults were surprising. One pupil showed no change, 10 pupils showed losses 
averaging 1.8 points, 33 pupils showed gains averaging 5.75 points. 

In general, then, reading is seen to be closely tied up with what we chose 
to call intelligence (which we test by reading exercises in many standard ex- 
aminations), and neither reading ability nor intelligence is static or absolute. 
The basic considerations were ably stated in the now famous Harvard report, 
in a discussion of the extent to which algebra ought to be taught to groups of 
pupils apparently unfit to assimilate the teaching:4 

This much seems to be clear: that, however finally rooted in native endowment (the 
mere physical and nervous make-up of the brain), intelligence depends also on habit and 
outlook, which in turn go back to earliest opportunity. A child brought up where books 
are read, interests in the air, and promptings everywhere solicit his own small explorations 
will evidently stand a better chance of exhibiting intelligence, as our society judges it, than 
one who has felt no such promptings. But who can say that at birth the one child was 
more promising than. the other? One approaches here a realm of causation doubly shaped 
by physical accident and the visible hand of the social order. The result is that what passes 
for intelligence is certainly in part the same thing as opportunity, by which is meant the 
whole complex of surroundings which help to shape a child’s view of the world and of his 
place in it. 

5. Finally, there is the fallacy that illiteracy cannot be obliterated rapidly. 
To believe this is merely to ignore the “complex” the Harvard report em- 
phasized. Illiteracy disappears when society wishes it to disappear, when there 
is the will to eliminate it—as is being done in Mexico at this very moment. 
Felix M. Keesing records® that in the Gilbert Islands virtually 100 per cent of 
the natives are able to read and write at least the Gilbertese language. The 
advanced technology that marks our age, the need for understanding world 
conditions that is essential to our own safety, the realization that reading ability 
is a thermometer of civilization, all of these make it inevitable that illiteracy be 
eliminated, and eliminated quickly, in the United States. It can be done, and 
with the elimination the tide of reading ability will necessarily rise higher. 
Reading will be taught as a universally accepted process, so that it becomes 
absurd to say, “I can’t read,” in whatever degree. 


ATTITUDES, SKILLS, AND RATES 

Some people approach a book with the same strangeness, even fear, with 
which one might handle an unknown beast of the wilds. One recalls too 
the story of how Edward Gibbon — the same Gibbon who said, “I would not 
exchange my love of reading for all the treasures of the Indies” — presented 
the second volume of. his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as he had the 
first, to the Duke of Gloucester, that genial and stupid Hanoverian. His 


3“Two Classes in High-School Reading,” English Journal, May, 1945. 
‘General Education in a Free Society, p. 10. 
5Native Peoples of the Pacific World, p. 38. 
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Royal Highness “received the author” as Gibbon relates, “with much good 
nature and affability, saying to him as he laid the quarto on the table, ‘Another 
damn’d thick, square book! Always scribble, scribble, scribble! Eh, Mr. 
Gibbon?’ ” 

With this may be contrasted the attitude of the Englishman who once said 
to Mark Twain, “I’d give £10,000 not to have read Huckleberry Finn” — and 
Mark looked nonplussed at this strange remark until the Englishman finished 
— “so that I could have the joy again of reading it for the first time.” In 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn Francie Nolan tells with what passion she visited 
the public library, where it was her ambition to read every book, in the alpha- 
betical succession of the authors. 

How an illiterate, when the proper moment strikes, approaches the task 
and satisfaction of reading was beautifully and realistically set forth in John 
Hersey’s profile of “The Brilliant Jughead,”® an account of one man’s experi- 
ences in an Army school for illiterates. 

How do we reckon in the schools with some student who has become 
entranced with an author or a book and wants to read him or its pages all at 
once? We all know teachers who assign one or at most two chapters a night 
of a book like Ivanhoe, taking three or four months to “do” a book with which 
the class ought to be over and done with in, at most, two weeks. The writer 
recalls a teacher who had assigned 50 lines of Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum 
for her class to read. Next day one lad showed, by his answers to her questions, 
that he had gone beyond the assignment, and had in fact finished reading the 
poem; and he was promptly marked zero. 

Perhaps teachers would better understand the techniques of reading if they 
sought to analyze the many varying attitudes with which we approach the 
reading of some particular piece of material. One student gave names to an 
astonishing number of such attitudes: resignation, doggedness, purposefulness, 
rivalry, jealousy, belligerence, indignation, outrage, horror, distaste, resent- 
ment, rebellion, aversion, repugnance, desperation, covetousness, generosity, 
self-display, vacuity, satiety, apathy, boredom, indifference, aimlessness, casual- 
ness, affectation, habit, frivolity, satisfaction, gratitude, admiration, glee, zest, 
avidity, thirst, compulsion, affection, nostalgia, reverence, humility, idolatry, 
servility, credulity, prejudice, distrust, bewilderment, diffidence, caution, open- 
mindedness, self-confidence, bravado, condescension, arrogance, contempt, ad- 
venturousness, wonder, curiosity, furtiveness, morbidity, shame.? 


Attitude is of course determined by purpose; we read for information, for 
use, for entertainment, for inspiration, for a mixture of all of these. We may 
even, in Aldous Huxley’s words, “love reading and traveling because they are 
the most delightful substitutes for thought.” So too, the purpose develops and 
delights the skill, and in turn affects the rate of reading. How differently, for 


*The New Yorker, July 28, 1945. 
™From an unpublished study of Benedicta Franklin. 
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example, one would read these three magazines: The New Yorker, The Scien- 
tific American, and Variety. Even within each magazine distinctive skills 
would be called into play, and one would read different articles and stories 
at varying rates. 


Recent analysis, made more searchingly, has gone far beyond the six or 
eight skills once commonly listed. One valuable list was drawn up by Dr. 
Davis, in the article referred to above; and Verna White and J. B. Enochs have 
reported the results obtained when examiners in English for the Armed Forces 
Institute sought a basis for adequate reading tests.® 


An interesting list of visual skills was also recently prepared by Dr. Ralph 
Barstow.® 

The development of semantics has led to a radical revision of our ideas on 
vocabulary, and we no longer place much faith in the emphasis on mere word- 
lists or on the ability to define single words common in older literature; the 
stress today is on context clues. Since reading is thinking, it involves the 
ability to distinguish opinion based on evidence from opinion formed in an 
evidential vacuum, also the ability to realize when one’s emotions are being 
appealed to illegitimately. There is a growing tendency to develop skill in 
the interpretation of metaphor. Probably, as we pay more and more attention 
to the American forms of English, it will be realized that our students need 
to be trained in the ability to understand the ways of speaking of the British — 
their special vocabulary, idioms, and sentence structure; at present, these ways 
often form an unapprehended obstacle to the comprehension of the great Brit- 
ish classics. The war made it clear that we need to give more training in 
understanding directions. Highly important is the close connection now being 
established between reading and expression — it is clear that active reading 
begets speech and writing, and that communication is inspired frequently by 
what we read (or to what we listen). 


Here, in the writer’s judgment, are the three most mature and advanced of 
all reading skills: 


1. The ability to answer, after a cursory and swift glance at a book or 
other piece of reading matter, this question: Will it be of any value or will it 
be pleasant for me to read this? (Very likely many readers of this Bulletin 
applied this test to the present article and never reach this sentence!) 


2. The ability to garner, with greater and greater speed as the result of 
reading-thinking experience, the essence of a book —to gather by rapid infer- 
ence what the author is driving at and along what lines his thinking and 
conclusions run. It is the ability to see a pattern, in a fashion to outguess an 
author. 


5“Testing the Reading and Interpretation of Literature,” English Journal, April, 1944. 
**Know Your Visual Skills,” Visual Digest, Spring, 1945. 
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3. The ability to meet an author on equal terms—to respond to him in 
mental dialogue, to challenge his assumptions and dogmas, to extend to him 
grateful but critical understanding of what he has written. 

Obviously any implication that a reading rate can be fixed for any piece of 
reading is an absurdity, an insult to the reader’s intelligence. One magazine 
provides a monthly test of reading rates based on a single article, and labels 
the student as fair, good, very good, and superior according to his rate, care- 
fully laid down in minutes and words per minutes. 

I'd counter with another test: How fast could you read the telephone book 
if (1) you were looking up a number, (2) you had been assigned as a reporter 
by your city editor to discover how many Smiths, Donovans, and Cohens were 
listed in the book, and (3) you were reading proof on the book before it went 
to press? 

Or take the following items and arrange them in a list, placing at the top 
those you would read most slowly, at the bottom those you would read most 
rapidly: a musical score, a manuscript for correction, a train schedule, a poem 
by T. S. Eliot, a weather chart, a cooking recipe, a menu, Macbeth, a humorous 
essay by James Thurber, Ullman’s The White Tower, Liberty, Atlantic maga- 
zine, a letter from your brother, and your local newspaper. Would your list 
be the same as the next man’s? The ranking wouldn’t depend on your eyes, 
nor even on your IQ, but on your /. 


READING ACTIVITIES AND REMEDIES 


One of the most important forms of a behavior of a successful democracy 
is this: it explains why certain rules are laid down or why certain actions are 
being taken; and it expects that when an electorate is intelligently and sincere- 
ly informed, it will act wisely. 

It has always seemed to the writer that we often neglect this wise procedure 
in our classroom activities and suffer consequently because of the indifference 
and inertia of students. In the case of reading there might well be, at one or 
several points in the curriculum, pauses to explain the reading process; its im- 
portant function in communication, its indispensable role in a technological 
age, and its varieties of form. 

Since reading is an integral part in the teaching of all subjects, since one 
cannot teach meaning apart from language, all teachers should help in this 
business of explanation. For example, the science and the health teacher could 
deal with that fascinating subject “Eyesight Helps,” given perhaps with the 
help of an exhibit; and physics teachers could analyze the mechanics of light- 
ing. The history of printing might be made more of in social studies classes, 
and in art classes the format of books, magazines, newspapers, letters, and 
other forms of printed or written communication could be discussed. English 
teachers could, meanwhile, analyze from time to time the great many mean- 
ings that the word read has or gather from volumes like Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Quotations striking remarks on the subject of reading, books, news- 
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papers, and the like. In the lives of authors discussion could center on the 
reading they did on their reading methods, and this in turn might lead to a 
reading survey of noted persons in the community or to a scanning of the 
biographies of famous people of our own day. Adoration need not be the 
keynote of such activities; attention might be called to the fact that illiterates 
sometimes speak melodious or forceful English, and that the nation with the 
highest percentage of people able to read and write was Japan. We must stress 
the idea that it’s not merely the ability to read, it’s what we do with reading 
that counts. 


All advantage should be taken of the greater attractiveness and the inex- 
pensiveness of books today. America has developed an audience, somewhat 
unexpectedly, for great music. Why not for great literature? There has been 
organized in behalf of all publishers a traveling exhibit of books, including an 
excellent reading-list and a movie strip, all of them to be had without cost.!° 
Useful .material can frequently be obtained from the Book of the Month Club, 
the Literary Guild, the Junior Literary Guild, and similar organizations; and 
from professional groups, particularly the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Education Association, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, come inexpensive reading-lists carefully compiled and attractively 
printed. 


Highly important in the field of English is the controversy precipitated by 
the Harvard report. Obviously we have come to an end of the era in which 
some schools made a dogmatic practice of letting young people read anything 
they pleased. The result was, pretty generally, boredom for the young people 
and dissatisfaction on the part of society. This outworn conception is being 
replaced by a threefold procedure: (1) the inclusion of a small number of books 
that are a common heritage and, therefore, ought to be part of everyone’s 
memory; (2) directed reading, frequently in units that appeal to the interests 
of young people or promote social welfare; (3) opportunity, in well-stocked 
libraries, for all students to read freely along lines of their own choosing or 
with such personal and friendly hints as their teachers and librarians can give 
them. 

These “General Principles of a Reading Course” may then be laid down: 


1. Every effort should be made to ascertain the needs and interests of the 
young people in a particular community, so that these may have a decisive 
influence on materials, arrangement, and procedures." 


2. The consideration of reading, speaking, writing, and listening should 
be integrated and interwoven at every possible point, as being all of them 
forms of communication. 


Write to Miss Martha Huddleston, c/o Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 


York City 20, for details. 
Paul Witty and David Kopel have made invaluable “interest inventories.” 
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3. Merely as convenient terms of reference, reading material may be dis- 
tinguished as (1) aesthetic, (2) utilitarian, and (3) harmlessly amusing. Out 
of the first group of writings should be drawn a core of material with which 
all students become familiar. Out of all three should come much directed and 
free reading. The arrangement of materials should be orderly and develop- 
mental, and some grading by degree of difficulty should be attempted (with 
due regard to A. N. Whitehead’s dictum, “If it was easy the book ought to be 
burned, for it cannot be educational”). The course should change often. 


4. American literature in all its phases, including humor and folklore, 
should be a constant element in the course. 


5. From the entire course in reading should come (1) a desire to read 
widely, for pleasure and profit; (2) the ability to choose books and other read- 
ing matter discriminatingly; and (3) a sense of the greatness and worth of 
literature and, through literature, of humanity. 

In general, a reading course must be set up for health, not for weakness and 
ailments. In considering ailments, it is well to remember constantly the multi- 
ple causes that lead to reading difficulty —the confusing nature of language 
itself, the additional confusion brought about by the symbols we use to express 
language in writing and print, the influence of mental factors and the emo- 
tions, the favorable or unfavorable effect of the social and economic environ- 
ment, the effect of eye disturbances or other health factors, not to mention un- 
enlightened teaching as a cause. It is instructive to take the following list of 
difficulties of retarded readers in high schools,'* and to indicate alongside each 
item whether the difficulty arises from (1) physical, (2) educational, (3) socio- 
economic, (4) personal (psychological), or (5) psychiatric causes, or from a 
combination of two or more of these: Inaccuracy in interpretation, excessive 
rereading necessary, word calling without reference to content, inability to 
note details and follow directions, inability to answer thought questions on the 
material, inability to compare two presentations of one topic, inability to formu- 
late sound conclusions on the material, deficiency in rate, numerous regression 
movements, narrow span of recognition, excessive vocalization, deficient vo- 
cabulary, inability to cope with new words, defective vision, poor auditory 
discrimination, and dislike of reading. 


REASON FOR OPTIMISM 

There are two prime reasons for being hopeful regarding the reading situa- 
tion in the secondary school: 

1. The special services required to provide assistance in any aggravated 
cases of reading difficulty are already at hand in even moderately staffed 
school systems, and are certain to be even more readily available in the future. 
They may be found particularly in guidance and health departments, both 


Reading in the Secondary-School Program,’’ University of the State of New York 
Bulletin, April 1, 1940, p. 7. : 
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likely to be greatly expanded in the coming generation. The difficulty at pres- 
ent is that, with an imperfect realization of the genesis of reading difficulties, 
students who are poor readers are not given the kind of help that is really use- 
ful and frequently available. 

2. Then there is the incurable doggedness of the human mind, which (as 
has often been emphasized in this article) is a unity, not a mass of unjoined 
items. Give the human mind a pattern of the right kind, and it will, to an 
amazing extent, overcome or neutralize or disregard difficulties of all kinds; 
stumbling may even prove stepping stones. In other words, even in the case 
of a pupil gravely handicapped by optical or social or economic deficiencies, 
it is often possible to supply an interest that will lead to a marked lessening of 
reading difficulty. The pupil considered sympathetically and helpfully as an 
individual may do even better in time than others more fortunately endowed. 

It is, finally, a question of the quality of a school’s faculty. The higher 
the quality, the better and more skillful will be the reading of students. A 
natural-born teacher — with scholarship in his own field and with humaneness 
in addition — is certain to cause all his students to read more widely, more 
wisely, more purposefully, and more enjoyably. 


VIII. Non-Academic English 


SIMON CERTNER 

Teacher of English, Bronx Vocational High School, New York City 
HE last twenty years has seen so much experimentation with the non- 
academic pupil in the secondary schools, so many specialized techniques 
have been contrived in his behalf, so many fine distinctions and differentiations 
worked out distinguishing those who could not pursue a regular high-school 
English course of study from those who could, that it may prove salutary to 
set down in didactic maxim form some of the hard-and-fast residues of solid 
truth which have panned out from these fruitful years of pragmatic trial-and- 
error. Without a lengthy and tedious recapitulation of the checkered course 
of these pragmatic experiments we may thus be able to discard what these 
patient researchers have found beside the point, in order that we may go ahead 

with those findings that have stood the test of time and experience.” 

The end of the war brings with it a great increase in secondary-school en- 
rollment, continuing the normal curve of increase temporarily interrupted by 
the urgent call that war industries made upon our young people. Our future 
and permanent responsibility is to make sure that the pupil gets his full measure 
of educational opportunity and individual growth, that the community gets 
its money’s worth in a better citizen well prepared for democratic national 
patriotism as well as for world citizenship, and that the nation’s young man- 
hood stands prepared to face the dramatic age before it. This is our responsi- 
bility and, in carrying it out, English teachers can make no distinction in aim, 
but only in methods, between the academic and the non-academic pupil. 
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MAXIMS FOR GUIDANCE 





The chief maxims to remember are these: 


1. Every pupil who can possibly do so should be given and be obliged to 
carry an unmodified program of high-school studies which will give him an 
equal freight of knowledge with all other pupils. Nobody should be thrust 
into a differentiated English curriculum (nor, for that matter, in any other 
high-school subject) unless he cannot profit by the regular, conventional, classi- 
cal, standard English course of study. Efforts made to shunt pupils off into 
modified non-standard courses result in many worth-while and competent 
pupils being persuaded from the highly cultural courses, which they should 
positively have the benefit of taking. This maxim is particularly directed 
against the practice of many administrators in setting up new vocational school 
systems. There has been altogether too great a tendency to regard the non- 
academics, including technical and industrial students, as helots. It is certainly 
no easier to understand a dynamo than a Spenserian stanza. 













































2. The improvement of English techniques, while important, is not so 
important as the spiritual values that the teaching of English affords in the 
highest degree. These values includex an understanding of the soul of man; 
an appreciation of the democratic and progressive heritage of our Western 
civilization; perception of the special contribution of the American way of life, 
based upon tolerance and equality for all, respect for the equal dignity of all 
mankind and for individual self-expression, with the emphasis always upon 
sympathy and understanding rather on critical evaluations of one’s neighbors’ 
shortcomings and errors; lastily, the study of English communicates a readiness 
to express one’s thoughts fearlessly and candidly before the fellowship of the 
class. These “spiritual” values are the same for the academic as for the non- 
academic pupil; the means of achieving them must be somewhat different. 


3. Remedial reading is not a panacea for poor readers. Reading is a cor- 
relate of general interest in a subject and cannot be economically considered or 
taught as an isolated technique with universal applicability. (For that reason 
the English teacher cannot teach the science of social studies pupil to become 
a good reader in his field as well as the subject teacher can.) The best way 
to improve the pupil’s reading — and the non-academic pupil is often a some- 
what backward reader — is to provide him with a wealth of interesting books 
dealing with themes that seem to him important and which are on his level 
of maturity, and thus, stage by stage, heightening the level of his reading 
readiness. Such books are now abundant on the market, easily available, and 
inexpensive. 


4. The higher appeals, like idealism, altruism, humanitarianism, de- 
mocracy, equality, are far more powerful appeals to the non-academic pupil 
than are appeals to economic interest, to utilitarian opportunism, or to com- 
petitive advantage over his fellows. The non-academic English class will re- 
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spond to the stimulus of topics dealing with world citizenship, fair play, toler- 
ance, or the expression of a personal opinion (to which he is entitled no matter 
how erring it seems to be) on a subject of concern to the entire world; he will 
not respond willingly to filling out trade manuals, model questionnaires, shop 
forms, nor to the other vulgarized and debased substitutes which have been 
latterly saddled upon the non-academic English course. 


5. In the study of technical English the emphasis should be upon the 
positive and creative elements, such as vocabulary building, word study, sen- 
tence construction, understanding of a principal idea in a newspaper paragraph, 
dictionary habituation, the intelligent use of idiom and native expressions. The 
study of the critical elements in grammar, such as analytical grammar concepts 
(by which is meant almost all traditional grammatical nomenclature, syntax, 
and diagramming) does not conduce to appreciation of the language. The 
exercise of the critical and analytical faculty is a later stage in learning; to 
amalgamate this side of technical English with the learning of the creative and 
appreciatory phases of the English language is a confusion-causing process and 
sets up psychological blocks and hindrances. To the non-academically minded 
student most teaching should be appreciative and idealistic, rather than critical 


and negative. 

6. English cannot be handmaiden to any other subject or congeries of 
subject matter. The study of English fulfills the highest objectives of the 
cardinal principles of education; namely, the development of the pupil’s crea- 
tive individuality, his preparation for world citizenship, and his emotional 
maturity and stability. This need is equally great for the non-academic pupil. 
The study of English as it has been evolving for almost a century is in itself 
an integrated core-curriculum, and it cannot be adapted to the requirements of 
any other core-curriculum. English is made up of the spiritual and emotional 
components described above, and these values emerge through the content- 
media of composition, language, and, especially, literature. Most heretical of 
all anti-cultural attitudes is that of some vocational school theorists, who would 
subordinate the English course of study to the requirements of the shop sub- 


jects! 

7. Because the study of English as outlined in these maxims reaches into 
the very heart of the pupil in relation to American democratic living, English, 
more than any other subject, requires daily appointment and practice; and it 
needs a constant iteration and repetition of its objectives, with variations of 
content, if it is to transfer fully the spiritual values which is the duty of English 
to convey. The daily English class, traditional in secondary-school usage, will 
give to the pupil his best emoluments in terms of his development as a human 
being. Any curtailment of the role of English in the pupil’s school life will be a 
spiritual deprivation, and far more so to the untutored non-academic child than 
to the academically minded boy, because the non-academic boy needs con- 
stantly the guidance and the stimulation of the teacher’s presence. 
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APPLICABILITY OF THESE MAXIMS 

The particular applicability of these general maxims to the teaching of 
non-academic English lies in their reaffirmation of the enduring values of 
English, and the denial of specialized outside-the-pale status to the non-aca- 
demically minded. English for the regular high-school pupil has achieved 
many evolutions and reached a high level of achievement. The intrinsic task 
of education now is to make the standards we have reached for the majority 
extend their grace to all, even those hitherto disenfranchised culturally, and 
thus raise the standard of culture of the entire nation. Rather than solve the 
problems of the needs of this pupil by relegating him to synthetic “new” 
studies based upon dullness and materialistic appeals— filling out forms, 
remedial reading of unimportant material which both pupil and teacher find 
boring, learning to spell objects in the shop, and the like — what the non- 
academic pupil requires from us is more stimulating motivations, a newer and 
more timely literature to study, with searching questions that will evoke from 
each work studied the great eternal truths they might contain. 

Above all, English should provide him wih a positive, optimistic, hopeful 
orientation to his own life and to the life of our democratic society. In fact, 
one might venture to say that although such “pollyanism” might bring upon 
us the scorn of advanced thinkers who do not appreciate the need of a young 
mind for hope and optimism, nevertheless, the teacher should emphasize 
positive, constructive features of our life and our times when teaching the 
non-academic millions. Democratic idealism, like that of Walt Whitman, will 
bring more quickly to us all the kind of society which the teacher’s faith in 
democracy envisions and passes on to her pupils. Contrariwise, the dwelling 
upon embittered and hopeless aspects of life, or the crass emphasis upon Eng- 
lish as a tool of advantage in bitter economic competition, will sour the spirit 
and so retard the advent of the finer tomorrow we all foresee. 

A CALL TO CREATIVE ADMINISTRATION 

Therefore, the first task of the creative administrator should be to introduce 
within the English classroom, alongside the standard texts, such of the newer 
books as are easy to read, intelligent and democratic in their purpose, of appeal 
to wide masses of American audiences, and adapted to the interests of pupils 
who do not have any home background which would give them an apper- 
ceptive backlog of culture and learning. The book markets are now rapidly 
providing such books in greater numbers than ever before. And it is likewise 
the duty of the administrator and the English teacher to forego the easy temp- 
tation of studying a “classic.” There should be substituted such books as will 
engage the mind of this class of youth which, having no cultural history to 
speak of, lives exclusively in a contemporary world or half-world. He cannot 
revere a classic work or adjudge its rightful place as a signpost in the continuity 
of civilization; all is contemporary to him. These students demand what is 
immediately meaningful for that moment of time. Fortunately bookmakers 
are now meeting the requirements of this public on the adult level; many of 
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the books designed for a wide public meet the school specifications suited to 
the non-academic pupil. The “Penguin” and “Pocket” books, for example, 
do appeal to the general taste and contain many excellent collections of stories 
of all kinds which the non-academic reader will “gobble up.” And these stories 
are fitted not alone for occasional reading but also for study and intensive read- 
ing in class. 

The enormous value of these popular books is that they provide their own 
motivation. Motivation is the open sesame in the technique for improving the 
teaching of non-academic English. Since the pupil is unprepared culturally 
for self-propelling study the teacher must employ every method of stimulation 
in order to arouse and sustain interest. Once that initial propulsion is applied, 
the pupil’s passion for conformity with the usages of his community will make 
him prompt to study such popular stories as these books contain more quickly 
than he would a conventional classic. Furthermore, such stories are concerned 
frequently with events of great and contemporary eclat.in the world at large, 
and the non-academic-minded pupil is eager to be a citizen of the great world 
— provided he doesn’t have to struggle too hard to attain understanding of it. 
The eagerness with which he devoured the wartime books dealing not only 
with action but also with politics is a proof of his readiness to read. 

The more alert new school texts being issued also partially indicate the 
need for quick communion with the world of today. A good number of re- 
cent school texts have these satisfying requisites, but as yet the outpouring of 
new books achieves these aims only adventitiously as if by a lucky hazard; they 
do not, like the great popularizers mentioned above that judge the public taste, 
hit the nail on the head. And the reason is that the school publishers and 
editors have not yet fully understood the needs of this generation of youth. 


All these motivations, all this careful planning of materials and content for 
the non-academic pupil would be useless if the long-range objective did not 
contemplate that ultimately the non-academic student would become as fully 
imbued with the love of culture and learning as any one else. The object of 
these easy stages in learning is to shorten the transition to our conventional 
and justified objectives in the teaching of English; i.e., that every pupil shall 
receive the entire heritage that the race has acquired in centuries of genius and 
creativity. Thus the final result should be that the non-academic student be- 
fore he is graduated, shall also, have acquaintance with Shakespeare, with 
Thomas Hardy, with the great poets and poems, with Sinclair Lewis and 
John Galsworthy, and all the others, just as his academic school counterpart 
has. It will take longer. He will have a later start, but arrive at the Pisgah- 
sight of the promised land he must, for there must be no class distinctions in 
the end-product of our educational system, no matter by what cunning we lead 
our slower pupils to the desired end. 

Moreover, since the non-academic pupil must progress more slowly, it is 
imperative that he stay until he is graduated, and every inducement and em- 
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bellishment must be added to the school day to make him do so. Otherwise 
he cannot receive the benefits of the full cultural citizenship which our educa- 
tional heritage bestows upon all. 


THE NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENT AND RATIONALISM OF 
THE ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY FOR NON-ACADEMICS 


Similarly, in the study of language, the educator will find that after two or 
three years of functional language study the non-academic pupil will begin to 
demand to be taught standard grammatical principles. By that time, though 
not before, he is eager to acquire theoretical principles, having belatedly over- 
come his early handicaps in background. Thus we teachers of non-academic 
students have found that in the fourth year or even in the third a readiness 
to study grammar develops, including analysis, syntax, and even incursions 
into philological theory. The basis of this is the desire for pure culture in the 
growing man and woman; they are finding out ad hominem the respect and 
the dignity that true culture commands. It is then propitious to satisfy the 
craving for grammar by emphasizing scientific principles of grammar and 
language, not by dwelling upon rote memorization and nomenclature; that is, 
the teacher must not catch up on what the pupil should have had in lower 
terms, but should plunge in on a higher level concomitant with the maturity 
of the senior pupil. 

What is being said, in a nutshell, is that the non-academic student must 
always have a cultural program like everyone else, modified and popularized 
somewhat in choice of books and vocabulary, but not in spirit or in subject 
matter. In time he will come to demand the full cultural heritage that every 
American high-school student should receive. To emphasize utilitarian as- 
pects of English teaching will make him detest his entire course while enrich- 
ing him not at all in the values that are his rights. 

What is now urgently needed is a wide study by some national association 
of the new materials available, the poems, the short stories (in which American 
literature is enormously rich), the novels, the biographies, the essays that will 
embody in a contemporary manner the democratic values described above, and 
which are adapted to the non-academic student and to the broad average as 
well. The newer literature of our younger American writers abounds with 
expression of every decent, human mood and overtone consonant with the 
spirit of American equality and democracy, and is particularly rich in back- 
ground stories of American history interpreted in a wholesome liberal spirit 
(see, for example, the delightful short stories about carly America by Howard 
Fast, in Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel, in Stephen Vincent Benet’s tales, 
in Walter D. Edmond’s delightful Yankee story, Tom Whipple, in Esther 
Forbe’s Johnny Tremain, and in a half-hundred others). 

Such a study should serve as a basis for compiling anthologies and books 
designed to reach the average student on his most responsive level of receptivity, 
which, the writer holds, is his highest level as a human being of democratic 
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persuasion. If the commercial publishers will not do it, then the school boards 
must. New York City is already publishing inexpensive volumes to give away 
to the pupils, but they are making the error, out of inexperience, of using 
“classics” like Tom Sawyer, painting up the lily with pretty illustrations, 
whereas they should be venturing into such fields as here described, the enter- 
prise of finding more appropriate subject matter, cunningly infiltrating into 
the minds of the average pupil, through the beautiful allurement of creative 
writing, those ideals by which we live. 

The same need for initiating new materials exists in the field of language 
study. As the English Journal has been pointing out for many years, the 
present preoccupation with grammatical niceties that characterizes most langu- 
age study is a breaking of butterflies upon a wheel; it should be replaced with 
a new content which is more meaningful to the student and which deals 
positively with language study. (A pioneer in this field is Ward S. Miller’s 
excellent vocabulary book, Word Wealth.) Were such a project undertaken 
by a group of teachers who know their field and recognize the need of teaching 
through powerful motivations and through dramatic and creative situations 
chockful of today’s ideas and ideals, there is no reason to doubt that a new 
order of language and literature study would result. The combined energies 
of science that could fashion the atomic bomb to liberate civilized man from 
the threat of fascism can help to liberate the non-academic student from the 
half-twilight of a half-fulfilled legacy. Our fine teaching energies now lying 
widely scattered and fallow should be brought to bear upon these subjects so 
that co-operatively, through scientific pedagogy, we shall help the ordinary 
intellect to make the exultant saltation from the realm of half-learning to full 
equality with others. Or what’s democracy for? The appeal of English must 
never be to the “lower level” in the life of the non-academic, such as his eco- 
nomic chances, his future trade, or to the utilitarian and egoistic; the appeal 
must be to the conviction that he must live on a plane of equality with mastery 
of his world, his life, his time. 




















































CHAPTER IV 
CONSIDERATION IN ARTICULATION 


I. English in the Junior High School 
LEON MONES 
Principal, Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey 


HE basic concept for defining the place of English in the junior high 
school is the now familiar concept of function. That is to say, English, 
or any other subject for that matter, must be taught not as an independent 
area of academic learning with vested right of self-determinaticn, but must be 
taught within the frame of reference of junior high-school purposes, objectives, 
and principles. 

The junior high school arose as a simple expediency but gradually de- 
veloped into a unique and significant educational institution as its peculiar 
role in early secondary education became manifest. More than a generation 
ago the junior high school was first presented as a sort of transmission setup, 
as an in-between school to ease the shock of adjustment from grammar school 
to senior high school. For some years thereafter the junior high school operated 
as a sort of training ground for the senior high school, a sort of threshold 
designed to lead a pupil gently and palatably into senior high-school life. 

Today the junior high school has emerged as a school setup in its own 
right, secured by modern concepts of sociology and psychology. Of these the 
most important is that adolescence is not to be understood as a particularly 
difficult stage of biological growth, troublesome per se, but that the difficulty 
lies in the fact that at adolescence youth is called upon to undertake the per- 
plexing and sometimes devasting job of coming to grips with an exacting social 
environment. The tremendous volume of modern studies in anthropology, 
social psychology, human ecology, and related fields testifies to the conclusion 
that the difficulties of human maturation lie not in the nature of the indi- 
vidual’s biological growth, but rather in the tensions, conflicts, and maladjust- 
ments that are involved in the individual’s efforts to find a place in social life. 
To put it in a sentence, the difficulties incidental to adolescence are not a func- 
tion of adolescence itself, but of the social adjustment that the adolescent is 
called upon to make. In line with this basic sociological concept the junior 
high school has developed as an institution with the primary purpose of af- 
fording to young adolescents all the help that organized education can give in 
coming to grips with their social environment and finding a satisfactory status 
within it. As has often been pointed out by William I. Thomas and others, 
the young adolescent as he comes to grips with his environment, is in search 
of four fundamental objectives: security, personal recognition, emotional satis- 
faction, and exciting recreation. The junior high school remains conscious of 
these fundamental objectives of adolescent activity. 
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More narrowly the junior high school operates according to the following 

ten conditions of operation, and, if these ten are kept in mind, the role of any 
subject can be determined. These ten may be considered the touchstones or 
criteria for determining the nature and worth of the junior high-school course 
content and activity. 
The junior high school accepts the principles of social psychology rather than those 
of individual psychology as its fundamental doctrine. The group factor in educa- 
tion is the basic consideration since present opinion holds that only through group 
participation and interaction can the individual undergo development. 


I. 


. The junior high school rests upon the assumption that learning is not necessarily 
the consequence of formal teaching but that learning takes place as the result of 
purposive and self-initiated activity. Learning results from the impact of a re- 
sistant environment on an aggressive pupil. 

. The junior high school rests upon the pragmatic belief that that learning is best 
which effects practical and constructive changes in present human experience. 

. Educational experience is the core of junior high-school education, and experience 
must be understood as the involvement of a person with a plan or purpose in a 
situation that he can in some measure control. 

Creative education is that type of educational opportunity which stimulates a pupil 
to change, reconstruct, or improve the elements of his environment, or himself in 
relation to them. 

. Freedom is the opportunity for pupils to share in determining the shape of things 
about them and their place among those things. In this frame of reference “free 
education” or “democratic education” will function in the junior high school. 

. Guidance is the enterprise of helping people to realize themselves in relation to 
social opportunities. 

. Discipline is not a technique of restraint, control, or conformity, but is the natural 
self-control that develops when one is permitted freedom of participation and 
assumption of responsibility. 

. Education is not training through the use of models of perfection, but is instead 
the development of social competency through experiment, trial, and error and 
through the various experiences of social contact. 

Play, humor, and leisure occupations are not simple distractions, but are significant 
kinds of human behavior with great educational implications. 

Now, if we understand and accept the above enabling principles, we can 
in great measure determine the role of a subject within the junior high-school 
curriculum. The important thing is to hold firmly to the belief that it is not 
the essential validity of a subject that compels its admission into the junior 
high school curriculum, but rather whether or not the subject answers the 
imperatives raised by our enabling principles. 


ENABLING PRINCIPLES 


Thus, we can now become specific with regard to the role of English within 
the frame of the function of the junior high school and perhaps we can best 
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clarify this by again listing enabling principles, this time, however, with direct 
reference to the function of English as a subject. 

1. English in the junior high school will be taught for social purposes and 
implications. Thus the needs of practical communication, of leisure, such en- 
terprises as “dating” will be primary motives and activity centers. 


2. Meticulous and academic concern with grammar, or the niceties of 
usage, will remain subordinate to the more comprehensive language concerns. 
Remedial instruction in usage, reading, spelling, and the like will be given as 
specialized services to the selective few who seem to need this. 

3. Correctness, perfection, and doctrines of accuracy will have no great 
place in the junior high school, since the enterprise of social adjustment oper- 
ates in large figures or “configurations” and not in small learnings and com- 
petencies. Sterling A. Leonard has of course demonstrated effectively how 
social circumstances and not doctrines of correctness control the patterns and 
moulds of language. 

4. English in the junior high school will be taught not as formal indoctri- 
nation or formally regulated drill, but will be taught as the opportunity for 
the expression and communication of social experience in which young people 
are given the freedom to become involved. 

5. Since the most natural social environment of young people is their own 
community, English courses will adopt community problems, experiences, 
needs, characters, and similar areas as content. 

6. The basis of the experiences used in English will be the present intellec- 
tual and emotional states and activities of the pupils and not chiefly the 
vicarious experiences obtained through books. 

7. Creative writing will not be conceived as dealing with matters usually 
termed “imaginary” but will be understood instead as that kind of expression 
in which pupils discuss change or improvement of social status, condition, or 
operation. Any time a person can discuss a new method to improve the 
answer to an old need, that is creative expression. In creative writing the basic 
objective will not be the accuracy of the end product so much as the social and 
psychological consequences of expression upon the pupil. 

8. Pupils wilt be encouraged to write and talk about themselves and their 
relation to others in the belief that a type of social therapeutics and social ad- 
justment can arise from this. 

9. Teachers will emphasize speech above writing, communication above 
individual expression, although artistic expression must be afforded pupils 
with proper inclinations and desires. 

10. Good diction and enunciation will be encouraged, but it must be borne 
in mind that speech is a social enterprise. Therefore, attempts to teach pro- 
nunciation and purities of diction, artificial and remote from the social en- 
vironment of pupils, will not be encouraged. 
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11. Pupils of course will be encouraged to enjoy literature, but little at- 
tempt will be made to insist upon their acceptance of standard and classic types 
and forms. They will, in fact, be encouraged to find their own tastes and 
make their own choices. The process of gradually acquiring and elevating 
taste and discrimination is itself part of the educational process. Particularly 
will contemporaneous America be the soil that will provide the fruitage for 
pupils’ literary enjoyment. Naturally, not alone texts and anthologies, but 
newspapers, periodicals, comics, the radio, the moving picture, and other 
types will provide areas of literary experience and growth. 

12. Teachers will be concerned that they do not engender in pupils inert 
and stereotyped biases and prejudices that will condition them against freedom 
of literary choice. I. A. Richards, it will be recalled, demonstrated how adult 
men and women were made resistant to literary appreciation by chronic biases 
and prejudices established in childhood. Therefore, literary concern in the 
junior high school will be free, experiential, and exploratory, so as to enable 
pupils the wonderful experience of self-selection and self-discretion. Such 
projects as the making of anthologies, and the collection of personally valuable 
poems are quite in order. 

13. Poetry will be a concern in the junior high school but attempts to 
make the pupil dissect classic poems for appreciation or memorize them for 
lasting value are dangerous. The pupil will be permitted opportunity to con- 
cern himself with the pleasures of light verse, limericks, parodies, ballads, and 
other enjoyable verse forms and will gradually be allowed, if he chooses, to 
concern himself with more exacting poetic creations. 

14. Topics for composition, both written and oral, will not be standardized 
or made traditional. Topics will be important because they will be realistic 
to the lives of the pupils and the problems of their communities. Human 
relations, inter-faith projects, activities of community interests, community 
economic activities, community gossip, personal news of the community, and 
other factors will suggest composition topics. 

15. Of great importance is it that English in the junior high school should 
be considered an activity of the entire school and that expression and communi- 
cation in all school areas—the gymnasium, the clubs, the academic class- 
rooms, the cafeteria — should somehow be brought within the purview of the 


English department. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Perhaps a list of questions that have been asked of the author at various 
times would be revealing. 
1. Q. Would you teach formal grammar in the junior high school? 
A. Yes, if formal grammar can be taught with operational or functional 
outcomes. That is to say, if it is necessary for a teacher to use grammatical 
terminology to illustrate some elements of good usage, all right. However, it 
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must be borne in mind that language psychology, semantics, logic, elementary 
philology, and good imitative illustration are often more valuable by far than 
grammar. We have stopped believing, in fact, that grammar is the science of 
correct usage. The reverse is true. Good usage becomes formulated into 
codes of grammar, but the usage is the dynamic and causative factor. 

2. Q. Should spelling be taught in the junior high school ? 

A. Yes — but preferably not in the classical spelling lists divorced from 
immediate application. It is far better to emphasize the spelling of words that 
are of concern in the activities of the school. Certainly, all school areas should 
furnish needful vocabularies and pupils should learn the spelling. 

3. Q. Should comics be used in the junior high school? 

A. Yes, not because of their essential value but because they furnish 
items of experience by means of which pupils develop choice and discrimina- 
tion. 

4. Q. What is the preferable nature of class activity in the junior high 
school ? 

A. Certainly not the formal recitation. Rather some type of social 
recitation that gives all pupils a chance to participate and to exert the responsi- 
bility of leadership. Quietness and regimented control should not characterize 
the English class in the junior high school, but rather concert activity, group 
animation, general co-operative energy. 

5. Q. How far should American literature predominate in the junior 
high-school education? 

A. Very far. The American literary scene, American mores, folkways, 
humor, traditions, these should certainly receive emphasis for adolescents about 
to attempt satisfactory adjustment to the American social scene. 

6. Q. Should junior high-school English be taught on separate levels de- 
pending upon the intelligence of pupils? 

A. Generally not. The very heterogenity of an English class produces 
an impetus of energy and challenge that is best preserved. Of course, in the 
higher secondary years where academic achievement is of great importance, 
homegeneity of pupils’ abilities may perhaps be well exploited. In the junior 
high school the slower pupil should serve the brighter pupil as a stimulus in 
many ways and the slower pupil in turn can be assured of profit if the type of 
activity is properly socialized. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In general, then, and in conclusion, the author believes that it would be 

a disastrous error to establish for junior high schools a traditional and nationally 
accepted English curriculum. Rather should there be a wide agreement as to 
broad, comprehensive, general aims and objectives. There is and naturally will 
be wide divergencies of all kinds among American communities. Since the 
junior high school by its very nature is bound to be the great American com- 
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munity school, it will take the pattern of its content from the discriminants 
and determinants of its own community. If the junior high-school administra- 
tor will bear in mind that the junior high school is an educational setup de- 
signed to help the young adolescent establish himself satisfactorily in his com- 
munity, he can measure against this criterion the value of all activities includ- 
ing the study of English. 

In short, we expect of young adolescent pupils that they must begin to 
discover themselves in relation to their social environment. Through contact 
and associations they must develop social insights. They must organize their 
social attitudes and mature their adjustment to laws, folkways, customs, tra- 
dition, and other mechanisms of our culture. They must come to grips with 
such realities as problems of democracy, of inter-racial harmony, of family life, 
of higher education, and of economic and social evil. They must achieve 
civic understanding and the ability to live together within a democratic Ameri- 
can community. These fundamental cores of interest, experience, and activity 
are the centers around which the expression of English study in a junior high 
school will revolve. Through literature, creative writing, communication, ap- 
preciative understanding, and the other activities of English, the junior high- 
school pupil learns life as he learns literature. 

In closing, it may be said quite frankly that no one has yet with any degree 
of authority defined the exact nature of English in the junior high schools. 
Perhaps this is so because such a definition would violate the very nature of 
the junior high school. The junior high school must not become a definitive 
type of organization, confirmed in organized precedure. It must remain flex- 
ible and tentative —a type of educational service rather than an institution. 
It must remain that area of the school set-up in which our young adolescents, 
having learnt in some degree the elementary skills of human contact, as these 
are taught in the grammar schools, are now afforded the chance to start their 
process of social growth. English teaching in the junior high school will 
adjust itself to the needs of this process. 


II. Knowedge and Skills in English That May Be Expected 
of the High-School Student Entering College 


CLARENCE D. THORPE 
Department of English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


THE PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION 


HE question of adequate preparation in English for the college freshman 
has in the past few years been receiving more and more serious attention. 
The issue, of course, is really one of articulation, a concept that merits more 
consideration than modern education has been inclined to give it. It is, there- 
fore, a hopeful sign when we see groups of teachers and administrators in 
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different parts of the country engaged in studies and projects, some of them 
state-wide in scope, designed to find ways to effect a smoother juncture between 
high school and college in the large area of knowledge and skills covered by 
the comprehensive term English. 


English has been and will remain a basic subject in the school curriculum. 
This would be ‘so if all English classes as such were abolished tomorrow. For 
English has primarily to do with the use of our language for getting and util- 
izing ideas; and the getting and utilizing of idéas is the principal business of 
education. How well are we succeeding in training our students in this all- 
important discipline? Ask a group of college men this question, and they will 
promptly and emphatically tell you that the high schools are not doing a very 
good job of it. The high schools will in turn declare that the elementary 
division is failing, just as, if you go in the other direction, the graduate schools 
of our universities would slyly admit that the colleges are not making much of a 
go at turning out students who are properly skilled in using language. All of 
which may be another way of saying that we have not as yet learned to teach 
English in such a way as to get very good results. 


The situation calls for tolerance and wisdom. It must be recognized at 
the start that the problem of acquiring satisfactory knowledge and skills in 
English is difficult and complex, and that there is no one magic formula to 
resolve it. One thing is certain: the remedy does not lie in grumbling and 
mutual recrimination, but rather in a clear-eyed facing-up to the issues and a 


1The following publications, all bearing directly or indirectly on the problem of articu- 
lation, will indicate something of the extent of the activity of which the author is speaking: 

“Rhetoric Proficiency Tests at the University of Illinois,” IJlinois English Bulletin 
(March, 1944), Urbana, Illinois; also, The Problem of English Composition in American 
Colleges and Universities, a Bulletin of the University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Suggestions Regarding Levels of Accomplishment in Written Composition, a Bulletin 
prepared by the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison; also Robert C. Pooley, “Achieving Continuity in High School and College 
English,” College English, 6 (Dec., 1944), 149-156. 

Studies in Articulation, University of Buffalo Studies, Series II, Bulletins 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Vol. XIII (1936); also A Charter for the Superior Student, ibid., No. 3, Vol. II (1936). 

Report of the L Cc tee (April, 1940) and Report of the Literature Commit- 
tee (April, 1942), School and College Conference on English. Copies of these reports may 
be obtained from Doublas A. Shepardson, Box 308, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

A Report of Principal Difficulties and Suggested Remedies, prepared by St. Louis and 
Washington University Teachers of English, St. Louis, Washington University, 1942. 

Warner G. Rice, “Articulation of Secondary School and College English,” College Eng- 
lish, 2 (Nov., 1940), 136-145. 

John C. Hodges, “The State-Wide English Program in Tennessee.” College English. 
6 (May, 1945), 448-453. 

Preparation for College English: An Interpretation of College Entrance Standards in 
English, by the Michigan Committee on the Articulation of High School and College Eng- 
lish, ed. by Clarence D. Thorpe (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942, 1945); 
also Clarence D. Thorpe, ‘Toward a Better Program in English: the Factor of Articulation 
in Elementary School, High School, and College English,” Illinois English Bulletin, 32 
(February, 1945), Urbana, Illinois; and Clarence D. Thorpe, “Factors of Growth in the 
Language Arts in College, with Special Reference to Articulation,” College English, 6 
(March, 1945), 331-338. 

Other studies are under way. Minnesota and Indiana have been working on the subject 
for some time, and Kansas has recently begun a state-wide project looking toward improved 
articulation. A beginning has also been made in California. 
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unified effort to meet them; and this indicates, among other things, a need for 
better articulation between and within the various units. 

Articulation between units is obviously a double-edged affair. So far as 
the colleges and secondary schools are concerned, it is not a matter of the 
colleges’ setting up arbitrary and absolute requirements, nor of the high 
schools’ acting as sole arbiters on the way they prepare students for college; 
it is rather one upon which the two parties concerned should come to terms. 
It involves both what the colleges may reasonably hope for in the preparation 
of entering freshmen in language-composition and in reading-literature and 
what the secondary schools are able and willing to accomplish in the way of 
such preparation. The logic of the situation and the principle of fairness to 
students would suggest that the colleges and the secondary schools get together 
on this important matter to the end of the clearest possible understanding of 
what the colleges regard as essential and what the schools are prepared to 
furnish. Only in such co-operation may there be satisfactory articulation. 
There is really no other way to avoid serious and often, for the students con- 
cerned, disastrous gaps between high-school attainment and college require- 
ments. 

But we must go further than this. If the high-school graduate is to 
be prepared adequately in English for the rigors of college work he should 
have enjoyed the advantages of a well-planned, well-articulated program in the 
language arts beginning in the lower grades and continuing through junior 
high school and senior high school. This is something that seldom happens at 
present. It is more likely that he has come up through an arrangement where- 
by each unit in the school system goes on in its own sweet way in English, 
with small regard to what has gone before or to what is coming after. If many 
years’ study of the pre-college English situation has left with the writer one 
single impression that stands out above all others (even above the fact of the 
amazingly large proportion of inadequately prepared teachers in the English 
classrooms), it is that of the heedless, one might almost say stubborn, disregard 
of the logic of a cumulative, vertically articulated program in language 
composition and reading-literature for the twelve years leading to the high- 
school diploma. Along with this goes an apparent reluctance to set up any- 
thing like specific goals of attainment at any given level, say for the end of the 
sixth grade, the end of the junior high school, and the end of the senior high 
school. One big stumbling block here is the fact of individual differences and 
the necessity of making provision for them. The setting of specific attain- 
ments, moreover, smacks to some of regimentation and traditionalism. Yet, 
if we have no definite goals, at least for the bright-normal pupil, are we not 
working pretty much in the dark, without direction or clear purpose? 

All this in the end is to a large extent an administrative responsibility. No 
single teacher or group of teachers in one unit, no single principal can do 
much about it. Without co-ordination from the top there is still likely to 
remain, after the best effort of the English teachers, the spectacle of a carefully 
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organized senior high-school program constructed without reference to and 
in complete ignorance of what is done in the junior high school. The co-oper- 
ative effort of teachers and principals under the leadership of their superintend- 
ent is plainly the only way to achieve a unified, well-articulated program. In 
smaller systems the problem is simpler; though a special obstacle to continuity 
here is the relatively rapid turn-over of teachers. 

The writer has said, and now says it again, that if carefully planned cumu- 
lative and logically articulated prgorams in English were generally adopted in 
our schools and if the right content in the hands of the right teachers were 
put into these programs, English teaching in America would be revolutionized 
within a decade. And one radical change would be that the colleges would 
no longer need to do what many of them frankly admit they are doing; that 
is, covering ground in their elementary English courses that should, for the 
most part, have been covered in the high school. It is to be hoped, too, that 
the colleges themselves would then go on to provide for their students intelli- 
gently articulated programs in the language arts. 

In the meantime, what, under present conditions, may reasonably be ex- 
pected of the student entering college in the way of knowledge and skills in 
English? What may the colleges look for and what are the schools prepared 
to furnish? Before we come more specifically to this question the writer 
wants to say a word about the terms knowledge and skills as he shall use them in 
the rest of this article and to discuss briefly the place of English in the educa- 


tional process. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


When we speak of skills in English we have in mind the student’s ability 
to do things: to get meaning in silent reading, to read well orally and to speak 
well, and to use words in effective combinations for the expression of ideas in 
written form with a decent regard for mechanics and social acceptability. By 
knowledge in English we ordinarily have reference to command of facts about 
language and literature. We talk about a knowledge of grammatical terms 
and forms and rules, about knowing the meaning of words, the ways of 
English speech, the basic rhetorical principles, and the facts concerning writers 
and their works. 

The writer wishes, however, to use the word knowledge in a somewhat 
broader application, extending its meaning to include something of what 
Newman had in mind in his distinction between learning and knowledge. 
Newman’s point is that learning (the acquisition of surface facts) becomes 
knowledge only when it reaches the stage of meaningful realization; that is, 
when facts are seen in their implications and relationships, or when they are 
experienced. In this sense mere memory of isolated facts is not knowledge, 
neither are rules detached from functional application nor things read from 
books without reflective extension to life and its varied problems. For in 
order to become a part of knowledge words and facts must be carried from 
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the plane of symbol to one of reality. “Nothing,” declared the young Keats, 
with a wisdom beyond his years, “is real until it is experienced.” 

To have a real knowledge of anything in this sense means, first of all to 
have firm possession of it mentally. It means a kind of teaching that goes 
beyond mere telling. A keen-minded youngster was asked by his father, as 
they were taking a Sunday afternoon walk, if he could “box the compass” for 
him. The boy promptly gave him the sixteen cardinal points, and stopped. 
“What about the other sixteen?” inquired the father. “Didn’t I teach you all 
of them?” “You told me about them,” replied the boy, “but you didn’t teach 
them to me.” The father turned in and taught the missing points, and by the 
time they reached home the lad had them well in hand. Here is a pedagogical 
lesson for teachers to take to heart. We teachers are often better at telling than 
at teaching. Telling is much the easier process, and the temptation to stop 
there is great, especially in consideration of the fact that we are characteristic- 
ally an outfit of chronic talkers. 

There is, however, a step beyond the kind of knowledge this boy had of 
the compass, even after the more thorough teaching, and that is the under- 
standing that would come through personal acquaintance with the instrument, 
eventuating in fuller realization of its values and in ability to make use of it. 

What this statement amounts to in terms of the present discussion is that 
one of the most essential things a student can get from his high-school English 
is an understanding of what English is all about: why it is important, what 
it is good for, what is the real place of language and literature in education and 
in our daily lives. Exposure to the principles of reading and grammar and 
rhetoric and to the rules of punctuation is, therefore, not enough; nor will 
drill and practice in applying them suffice. Pupils must, in addition, be helped 
to see the rationale of acceptable grammatical usage, the logic of right punctua- 
tion, the reasons for reading well and writing and speaking well. They must, 
that is, have some understanding of the values of English for themselves as 
individuals and as social beings. Such understanding is motivation in the best 
sense —the only kind of motivation that is in the end productive of right 
attitudes and of willing, self-sustaining effort. 


THE UTILIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


“Education,” says Professor Whitehead, “is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilization of knowledge.”? In another place he speaks of the “unimportance 
— indeed the evil — of barren knowledge.” For, he asserts, “The importance 
of knowledge lies in its use, in our active mastery of it.” Whitehead is here 
saying in another way what William James had in mind when he insisted 
that in education there should be no impression without expression. To fill 
the mind with impressions — ideas, knowledge — without using these im- 


2A. H. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1942), p. 6. 
3Ibid., p. 49. 
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pressions in a free out-flow of expression is to build, as it were, a sort of 
mental graveyard in which there lie only the dead ashes of lifeless ideas. 
“Inert ideas,” Whitehead calls them: 

In training a child to activity of thought, above all things we must beware of 
what I will call ‘inert ideas’ — that is to say, ideas that are merely received into the 
mind without being utilized or tested, or thrown into fresh combinations.4 


These words have great significance for their bearing on the educational 
process in general; but they have a particular application to the English 
problem. 

Ideas may be utilized by mulling over in the mind what has been read or 
heard or experienced, by sorting out the important from the unimportant, by 
comparing and judging, by adjusting thought to thought, and by thinking 
things through to logical conclusions. All this is a part of the reading process. 
Reading is useful only when something is done with what is read; otherwise 
much reading may become a sort of mental dissipation, even a vice. The 
student who began her book report with the sentence, “When I finished 
reading this book I sat for a long time thinking over what was in it and what 
it all came to,” had learned a fine lesson: she had found an effective antidote 
for the curse of “inert ideas.” 

After the thinking comes expression, an indispensable part of the process 
of keeping ideas alive. Expression is necessary because it is the best way there 
is to channel and organize thought, to test it out, to capture it and make it 
our own. Indeed, without expression knowledge can scarcely be considered 
knowledge at all. Expression is a matter of putting ideas into words, but until 
words can be found who knows what the idea is? One cannot think except 
in words, in words, moreover, that have been put together to form logical 
units of expression — sentences, paragraphs, longer composition. Certainly 
one cannot communicate connected thought except through intelligible com- 
binations of words — barring, of course, the limited utility of symbols in 
technical subjects. 

Boys or girls who come to college inadequately trained in the art of expres- 
sion are, therefore, likely to be poor risks, are at best at a great disadvantage. 
They are pretty certain to be weak in thought and inept and inarticulate in 
conveying what little they may have in their heads. Even those students who 
have had a fair preparation will need further training; for the power to utilize 
knowledge through expression is a relative one, in which continuous exercise 
is essential to continued growth of mind. That is why the course in freshman 
composition is almost a universal requirement in American colleges. It also 
explains the general incompetence in expression of college students whose 
high-school programs have been built on the fallacy that composition work 
can all be done in a semester or a year and then forgotten. 


‘Ibid. 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES WANT 

Let us now return to the question of what degree of attainment in knowl- 

edge and skills in English may be expected of the entering college freshman. 
There is probably less difference between the colleges and secondary schools 
on this matter than is sometimes assumed. The colleges have long since 
ceased to be perfectionists in their expectations, and they have tended more 
and more to think in terms of evidence of ability than in terms of formal 
requirements. For example, entrance examinations in English have in the past 
twenty-five years shown a trend away from merely factual questions toward 
exercises that test the power of the student to do something with what he has 
learned both in and out of the classroom; there is more emphasis on proof of 
ability to reflect critically on what has been read or heard and to make applica- 
tions to personal and social problems, less on memory and coverage. Similarly, 
the statement of entrance requirements by the North Central Association 
stresses attainment and ability to do rather than coverage. And the same 
tendency is to be observed in colleges that have expressed their standards in 
other ways, notably in those working with the high schools in articulation 
programs. 

What the colleges most want in an entering freshman, is, the writer judges, 
an intelligent human being who has the capacity and the proper foundation for 
growth. They want evidence of quality of mind. They are looking for students 
who know an idea when they see one and know what to do with it. They are 
much interested in positive attitudes and right habits of study. So far as English 
is concerned they want the kind and amount of training that will enable the 
student to do college work. They regard English as a vital subject because the 
skills with which it is concerned are indispensable to success in college courses. 
They, therefore, place a fair capability in the fundamental skills about special- 
ized knowledge about the lesser things. They want students who can read 
well enough to get new ideas from books. They value creative minds, but they 
are not much interested in candidates who have specialized in flowery or fanci- 
ful writing. Other things being equal they prefer a student who can explain 
in a clear, graphic way what he sees under a microscope to one who can fling 
his language about in a fantastical story. They desire literacy, of course, and 
general social acceptability in the use of language. And they also wish for the 
rather special ability to read imaginative literature with enjoyment and under- 
standing and with some critical evaluation. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

If the ability to utilize knowledge through clear and orderly expression is 
indispensable to the college student, to what degree should this ability be 
developed in the secondary school? Any answer to this question must, at best, 
be relative, to be arrived at through approximation and illustration, not by 
arbitrary rule of thumb, for no satisfactory test for proficiency in conveying 
thought has as yet been devised. Vocabulary and usage tests may be used with 
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some satisfaction, it is true; but adequate tests in composition are yet to be 
invented. We can say with confidence, however, that what is desired of the 
college freshman is that he shall have attained a reasonable command of the 
knowledge and skills essential to competent and socially acceptable communi- 
cation, and that he shall have had enough practice in writing and speaking 
to have made their application to some degree habitual. 

Competent expression is expression that does its job. Its end is the suc- 
cessful communication of ideas in clearly thought-out, well-organized units 
of sentence, paragraph, and theme. It is controlled, channeled expression, 
keeping within the limits of the immediate purpose of the writer or speaker 
and making every sentence count toward achieving this purpose; it knows 
when to stop, but it also goes on until the intended meaning is adequately, 
that is intelligibly, conveyed. Acceptable expression is that in which the 
decencies are observed: it is, in other words, expression that shows such a 
command of received usage in language as not to offend the taste of cultivated 
people. It means “a reasonable proficiency in grammatical forms and in gen- 
eral mechanics: good sentence structure, good spelling, adequate punctuation, 
freedom from offensive grammatical and rhetorical errors.”® It also means, 
however, freedom from pedantic, stilted, over-nice language: that English is 
best which is idiomatic — one that is never too far divorced from the strong, 
natural, even homely, voice of speech; it keeps within the boundaries of accep- 
table form, but it is neither artificial nor over-formal. 

Organization 

The matter of organization of thought in oral and written composition 
which students apply cannot be stressed too much. Unfortunately, skill in 
organizing ideas does not come naturally to any of us, young or old, but must 
be worked for, with purpose and intelligence. Most of our discourse as we 
grow up, as in conversation, is sporadic and associational rather than directed 
and unified. It is only when we begin to think and to have regard for orderly 
processes of thought that we find a need for organizing our ideas into well- 
defined units of sentence, paragraph, and theme, with such development and 
such sequence that the reader’s demand for logic and clarity are at least in 
some measure satisfied. 

The secondary-school graduate cannot be expected to have acquired mastery 
of highly complex organization in extended discourse, but he should be able 
to manage the simpler forms. He should know the principles that underlie 
the writing of a unified paragraph in which he sticks to one main idea to the 
end, without jumping about from one topic to another; and he should have 
the ability to construct a theme of from three to five substantial and clearly 

related paragraphs that follow a single line of thought through to something 
like adequate development. The author recalls hearing E. L. Miller, formerly 
assistant superintendent of schools in Detroit, describe the test that he used 


SPreparation for College English, p. 12. 
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for students who wished to be recommended for college. He asked them to 
write a letter three paragraphs long in which some one topic was developed. 
If the candidate stuck to his subject, showed a fair command of paragraph 
and theme structure, and was reasonably literate in this exercise, he got Mr. 
Miller’s approval. A simple test, but one that many college freshmen cannot 
meet. 

Organization is regarded as important in college because it is evidence of 
whether a student can think straight. The issue is fundamentally one of logic. 
The student who wrote the sentence, “After 1816, Keats steadily improved 
as a poet because he had many hardships and difficulties including illness, 
poverty, and disappointment in love,” betrayed at one stroke a quite disorderly, 
undisciplined mind. His logic was precisely what it would have been had he 
written, “After 1929, Mr. Jordan steadily prospered, for he had many backsets 
and tribulations, including illness, the death of his wife, and the loss of his 
money in the stock crash.” The writer has sometimes said that a primary aim 
of our schools and colleges should be to produce students who could not write 
such sentences. 

Sometimes a lack of logic in organization goes with a fair surface of 
literacy, even with an appearance of maturity of thought. This is the more 
insidious for the reason that the teacher, grateful for what is good, may pass 
by the fundamental error without correction. An example of what I mean is 
furnished by this opening paragraph which was a part of a college freshman’s 
theme: 

It is necessary, however, for schools to realize that feeling is at least on a par 
with thinking. An educational program in thinking may easily be set up. Lectures, 
textbooks, discussions, debates, and laboratory experiments all train one’s thought 
processes. But can a program be established for the discipline and control of the emo- 
tions? Is it possible to teach students how to feel? Such an education would make us 
aware of the fact that this world has been governed or misgoverned by emotion, and 
that progress or retrogression in men’s affairs is due to the forces of love, hate, pity, 
ambition, and good will, as the case may be, among others. The schools plan their 
training with the assumption that discipline of the mind is more important than any 
accumulation of facts. In other words, the work in the laboratory and classroom has 
for its objective a skillful use of our thinking facilities, rather than mere memoriza- 
tion of formulas and techniques. 

This starts off well. The writer evidently has a definite problem and is going 
to attack it head-on. Then, kerplunk! all in a breath he jumps the track 
completely, and in the last two sentences proposes a quite new issue. It is no 
wonder that in the paragraphs that followed he got into an inextricable muddle, 
trying to do justice to his two separate problems. Here is a student who has 
not yet learned the essential principles of logical organization. His ability to 
get on in college will depend to a large extent on whether the bad logic shown 
in this example is evidence of inherent intellectual incapacity or of previous 
inadequate training. If it is the latter, it is possible that, under more rigorous 
tutelage, his soul may yet be saved; but if it is the former he is in a bad way. 
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Knowledge 

Accompanying the ability to convey ideas with competence and in socially 
acceptable form, there may be assumed a considerable body of essential knowl- 
edge — essential, that is, if the student is to use language with any surety or 
is to have a basis for continued growth. It will be well if the student knows 
something about the history and the ways of language, particularly of the 
English language. And he definitely needs to have a working mastery of 
fundamental grammatical terms and principles. To be effective, grammar 
and rhetoric must be functional. But this does not mean that the concepts 
right expression should go unrecognized, unanalyzed, and unnamed. 

Too many students are coming to college these days with virtually no 
acquaintance with grammar, either functional or descriptive, and with no 
notion whatever of the rhetorical principles that underlie logical and effective 
composition. It is not merely that they lack the terms; they lack the concepts 
for which the terms stand. Try to talk to them about an incoherent, disjointed, 
and grammar-less theme and you find that you are using a vocabulary which 
has no meaning for them. Ask them to find for themselves what is wrong 
with such a theme and you discover that they have no basis for such self- 
criticism. On the other hand there are students who have studied much gram- 
mar and know all the terms, but only as a system of rules and definitions, 
with no real understanding of what they mean and with little or no power to 
apply them. The fortunate student is he whose training represents a more 
balanced approach, who has both the art and a knowledge of the principles 
that govern the art. 

To be more specific, the writer ventures to offer a list of grammatical and 
rhetorical terms and principles that the college freshman may be expected to 
understand. Among grammatical terms would be included Subject, Predicate, 
Modifier, Phrase, Clause, Direct Object, Predicate (or Subjective) Complement; 
Noun, Verb, Pronoun, Adjective, Adverb, Conjunction, Interjection, and Sub- 
stantive; Inflection and Conjugation; Case, Tense, Number, Person, Voice, 
Gender, Mode, Participle, and Infinite. 

Of the rhetorical terms and principles would be named Unity, Coherence, 
Proportion, Emphasis, Transition, Subordination, Co-ordination, Parallelism, 
and Inversion; Loose and Periodic; Euphony, Variety, and Balance. 

There are in addition, certain negative terms that are essential in discussing 
faults; such as, Sentence Fragment (Sentence Fault or Incomplete Sentence), 
Comma Fault (Comma Splice), Dangling Modifier, Faulty Diction, Wordi- 
ness (Tautology, Verbosity, Redundancy), “Fine Writing,” Faulty Subordina- 
tion, Bad Phrasing (including Unidiomatic English, Obscure Meaning, etc.), 


Faulty Reference, Awkward Construction, and Bad Grammar. 


Mechanics 
It goes without saying that the student should know the names and 
uses of the terms that apply to the mechanics of composition: margin, para- 
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graph indentation, syllabication, the marks of punctuation. Punctuation 
merits especial attention both as a matter of mechanics and as a means to clear 
and accurate expression. I have spoken in an earlier paragraph of the neces- 
sity for aiding students to realize the logic of punctuation. They must see 
that the right use of commas, semicolons, and colons is a matter neither of 
rules nor of memory nor of caprice, but rather one of exact thinking, of clear 
expression, and of regard for the convenience of the reader. Nothing more 
quickly betrays a slovenly mind than haphazard, illogical punctuation. 

Writing of the besetting sins of young students in grammar and mechanics, 
Mr. Lyons, Headmaster of Rugby, puts bad puctuation at the top of his list of 
misdemeanors: 

These sins are of varying degrees of seriousness, and in some cases betray secrets 
of deeper disorder. Bad spelling may be carelessness or lack of observation or an 
eradicable and sometimes inherited disease; but there is nothing inhrently vicious in 
it. Mistakes of grammar and syntax indicate a misspent youth and a slovenly habit of 
speech. A clumsy style suggests a lack of aesthetic sensibility and a lumbering mind. 
But none of these are so depraved as the commoner failing of bad punctuation, which 
is the sure reflection of inaccurate and slipshod thought. Commas and semicolons are 
as much a part of the expression of an idea as the words in which it is embodied. They 
are not (as often seems the case) condiments to be sprinkled freely over the completed 
paragraph.® 

Mr. Lyons has hardly over-rated the importance of punctuation. One of the 
specific duties of the English teacher, this author maintains, is to aid the student 
to rise above these sins. It would be a grand day for the cause of good English 
in America when a fair proportion of such a job could be done before the 
student reaches college. A first condition to the attainment of this desirable 
end would, perhaps, be an abatement of the general scorn that has been these 


last years so freely heaped on the heads of the “comma-chasers.” 


READING AND LITERATURE 

Since education is to a considerable extent a widening of mental experience, 
growth in ability to read is obviously inseparable from a maximum growth of 
mind. The colleges, therefore, quite properly, covet for their freshmen a high 
degree of competence in reading. They want, moreover, competence that has 
been acquired not only in the specialized English course, but in all other sub- 
jects as well. 

That reading is a basic skill in education has been accepted as a fact so long 
that reading as a high-school subject is likely to be taken too much for granted. 
Since children have learned to read in the grades the matter can supposedly be 
dropped. Asa matter of fact learning to read well is a complex and continuous 
process, and one that is never completed. It used to be assumed, I believe, that 
when one had learned to read that was the end of it. We now recognize that 


*Hugh Lyons, “English in the Science Course,” Nature (London), 149 (April, 1942), 
p. 455. 
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as one passes from subject to subject one must continually learn to read all over 
again. It is not merely that reading in a new field requires a new vocabulary; 
it also requires a new set of ideas and apperceptions. And the apperceptive 
resources will in the end determine the meaning of what one reads. For example, 
when a boy who is up on his baseball reads that Pitcher Blank won twenty-five 
games last year he knows at once that Blank had quite a remarkable season 
on the mound. The concept he gets from this statement is linked with all 
sorts of comparative information about the records of other pitchers, of Blank’s 
previous record, of what it takes to win so many games, and so on. But the 
person who has little or no knowledge of baseball would read the same thing, 
and have no definite concepts at all; he would only read some words and get 
a meaningless fact. ; 

Now students frequently fail in high school and college (they may be 
unjustly accused of dullness even) because their chief difficulty is that they 
haven’t gone on learning to read again in each new subject. The teacher may 
be most to blame here. For it is certainly an important part of the job of every 
teacher to see to it that his students acquire the power to read in his subject, 
to work patiently to help them build up the necessary vocabulary and skillfully 
to help furnish them the requisite appreceptive field for insight into the mean- 
ing of the new words and the new statements in terms of their unique signifi- 
cance in context. The English teacher is not and cannot be a teacher of reading 
in specialized subjects — in botany, in chemistry, in geometry, in shop; that is 
the job of the instructor in each subject. When every teacher realizes the 
importance of this fact and cheerfully and intelligently assumes the obligation 
it imposes, the cause of education will be greatly advanced. 


The English teacher, however, has a very special responsibility for teaching 
reading, one that requires both ability and specific preparation. He has the 
task of developing the basic skills involved, and he can do much to inculcate 
habits of careful, thoughtful reading — of looking at words and sentences 
closely, of sticking to a paragraph until the meaning is clear, of raising ques- 
tions about what is read, and of debating the validity of statements and con- 
clusions. He is also responsible for training young pupils in the different types 
of reading: accurate reading for information (“work-type” reading); reading 
for a general view of a subject; the reading of imaginative literature, both in- 
tensively and extensively, for enjoyment and meaning. 

Pupils need special help in learning to read imaginative literature, and 
the one best qualified to give it is the English teacher. There is nothing more 
worth his time. One of the urgent problems of our age is to find ways to give 
our youth an education that is both practical and broadly liberal; one that will 
both prepare a man to take his place in industry, in business, in an office, or on 
a farm and at the same time lay a foundation for the development of his full 
potentialities as a human being. We have come to a pass in modern history 
where we must produce good men or prepare ourselves to see the destruction 
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of our civilization, perhaps of the human race. A right liberal education is 
the most likely solution to this problem. And because good literature is a 
means to a fuller life —to enlarging men’s sympathies, opening their eyes to 
the feelings and needs of their neighbors, lifting their minds from the sub- 
sistence level to a higher plane of ideas, ideals, and realizations — it is one of 
the most effective instruments of a liberal education, hence one of the best of 
all agencies for producing good men. 

Quite appropriately, then, the colleges expect that, along with general 
proficiency in reading, their entering freshmen shall have a considerable 
acquaintance with imaginative literature. 

They would like, also, some knowledge of the traditional background 
materials, such as are found in the Bible and Greek mythology, and of the 
principal English and American authors and of the periods in which they 
wrote. But they place first value on the power to read pieces of fiction, poetry, 
and drama with comprehension and appreciation. They are far less concerned 
that a student should have read particular works and memorized certain facts 
than that he should have learned to like good books and have gained from 
them a better understanding of himself and of the world in which he lives 
and clearer realizations of the ideas and forces that have molded the destiny 
of man and have made our modern society what it is. 

If, then, one were to set down in brief form some of the principal needs of 
the high-school graduate in the way of training in reading and literature, the 
list would run something like this: 


1. The ability to comprehend the ordinary prose of newspapers, periodicals, and non- 
technical textbooks (as in the social studies). 

a. This includes the ability to follow the steps of a straight-forward narrative or 
argument or explanation and to detect failure in clarity or in logic in such 
writing. 

b. It also includes the ability to put the substance of what has been read into a 
simple and clear-cut precis or summary in either oral or written form. 


2. The ability, gained through practice that has become habitual, to follow a set of 
directions or instructions. 


3. The ability to understand the language of such technical subjects as have been 
studied in high school and to tackle in an intelligent way the language of new 
subjects that may be taken up in college, with a fair regard to the apperceptive field 
such comprehension requires. 


4. The ability to read ordinary imaginative literature with enjoyment and with some 
critical sense of relative aesthetic values. 


5. A fair knowledge of some of the principal authors and their works, and of the 
periods in which they wrote. 


6. And in addition to these things some clear perception of the values of reading as 
a way of knowing better the world in which we live, of understanding ourselves 
and our fellowmen better, of getting at a broader and deeper conception of the 
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social, economic, and political issues that must be solved if our modern world is to 
be spared the tragedy of going to pot; and, also, along with such understanding, an 
experience of reading as a satisfaction of curiosity, as an impetus to thought, and 


as a resource for pleasurable recreation. 


HABITS 

Knowledge and skills in English have small value until they have eventuated 
in desirable habits. Good habits come through right practices which have 
been continued until exceptions are rare. That is why it is of small value to plan 
an English program with all the written composition work set off in one year, 
or all the oral work in one term. Good habits in writing and speaking do not 
come in a day. Some carefully supervised practice in writing and continued 
exercises in oral English in every term from the grades through senior high 
school are essential if right habits are to be established. The same may be said 
of reading. Habits of reading closely for exact meaning, of using the diction- 
ary to look up unfamiliar words, of reflecting critically on what has been read 
can be developed only through continuous effort over a considerable period of 
time. Young people have a remarkable aptitude for sloughing off any acquire- 
ment that involves effort and care. It, therefore, becomes an important part 
of the function of the schools to devise programs and methods that will provide 
the essential channels to the habitual exercise of skills. 

To a considerable extent this whole business of habits in English is a matter 
of character. For slipshod, slovenly habits in writing and speaking are likely 
to be but a surface indication of slipshod, slovenly attitudes and thinking and 
ways of living, of lack of ability or inclination to take pains or to stick to any- 
thing until it is well done. Behind all this, such habits indicate a fundamental 
indifference to excellence, which in turn means an incapacity for excellence — 
for how can one attain excellence who has no ideal of or regard for what is 
good? The converse is also true: good habits in English indicate positive traits 
of character. And these are the traits that, consciously or unconsciously, the 
colleges are looking for in students who come to them from the high schools. 


III. What Language Arts Skills Does a High-School 
Freshman Need? 


EDWIN S. FULCOMER 
Head of the Department of English, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

REVIOUS answers to this question have been as numerous as textbook 
authors and publishers could provide; yet today the problem confronts 
every high-school principal, every ninth-grade teacher, and every boy and girl 
who enters high school. The use of an exact prescription which would en- 
compass the language needs of a high-school population of varied abilities, 
backgrounds, and social opportunities has brought to many students only mis- 
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understanding, frustration, and defeat. However, the increasing size and 
persistence of this unselected high-school population has intensified the de- 
termination of both administration and teachers to achieve certain “minimum 
essentials” of acceptable usage as evidence of success in the high school. 


NATURE OF LANGUAGE 
This procedure could be more readily excused if the nature of language 
was generally comprehended. Language is a socialized instrument whose 
primary purpose is to enable the user to participate in the life about him. Many 
of the “minimum essentials” demanded of the freshman in high school have 
value only as classroom experiences, for they vary greatly from the “minimum 
essentials” of the athletic field, drugstore, or family living room. Mr. Mencken 
has in both The American Language’ and in his recently published Supple- 
ment® castigated English teachers for their misinformation about the nature 
and purpose of language and blames them for restricting the rich idiom of 
America instead of recognizing and encouraging its development. To insist 
upon an identical language usage pattern for all ninth graders is not only an 
impossible task — as the experience of the last thirty years has shown — but it 
also disregards the knowledge of language which the philologist and the psy- 
chologist have made available. 


LANGUAGE ARTS APPROACH 
One of the results of the application of science to language has been the 
formulation of the principles of the Language Arts. Language is practiced; 
language is used (and taught) both as a means of developing the individuality 
and as an aid to participation in a social environment. The language arts at- 
tempt to increase the powers of communication by continuous development of 
the four areas of language usage: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 


LISTENING 
This is the first language art practiced by human beings, and it remains 
for normal people a lifelong source of information. Upon this art the student 
depends for explanation of difficulties which he faces in the textbook and for 
supplementary enriching experiences provided by his teacher and his class- 
mates. But skill in listening must be acquired; mere attention or passive 
acceptance of what he hears are insufficient. Wisely, then, the National Council 
of Teachers of English has provided a pamphlet which will enable teachers to 
guide students toward better understanding of what they hear. Skill In Listen- 
ing® describes the listening process, gives practical suggestions for instruction 
in listening, and suggests use of the radio as a teaching and learning instru- 
ment. 


4Mencken, Henry L., The American Language, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1937. 

*Mencken, Henry L., Supplement I: The American Language, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1945. 

8Skill In Listening, National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, 
Ch'cago 21, Illinois, 1945. 
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LISTENING SKILLS AT THE NINTH GRADE 

The first skill needed is to listen with comprehension. The high-school 
student must understand what he is to do, for what he is to listen, and to what 
he must give complete attention. 

He should have acquired, also, the skill of listening for enjoyment in the 
classroom. Here the radio may have been either an aid or a hindrance: It will 
be an aid if his interest in radio programs is wide; a hindrance if his interest is 
confined to the fast-paced variety show. He needs to be able to listen with 
pleasure and natural interest as his teacher reads; his teacher needs to be a 
trained reader who can provide pleasure and sustain interest. He should be 
ready to practice patience as his classmates read through training in listening 
for significant details. 

He needs the skill of listening to recordings for differing purposes: the 
aesthetic satisfaction of music or poetry or the pleasure of a lovely voice. He 
should, also, be ready to listen to radio broadcasts or the sound-track of a film 
for the purpose of acquiring information, recognizing emphasis, and noting 
the theme. 

Finally, he should have the skill of listening for the purpose of participation 
in succeeding discussion. At the ninth grade one does not expect critical 
discrimination but rather a lively interest which finds its outlet in the give and 
take of classroom discussion. Here the test of accuracy of reporting is imme- 
diately checked, and the student learns to listen for the information he seeks 
or the emotional appeal which seems most convincing. 

The acquisition of these skills is indicated by the nature of the student in 
the junior high school, and of the world in which he lives. They call into being 
abilities denied to the student who is a slow reader when the sole materials of 
instruction are books. They recognize, also, the large percentage of time in 
later life which will be spent in listening. Dora V. Smith reports* that inter- 
views with high-school graduates indicated that for every hour they spent 
in their reading they spent a total of fifteen hours listening to the radio pro- 


grams. 
SPEAKING 

The ninth-grade student should possess language skills which enable him 
to enter into class discussions. He should be able to respond to a question asked 
by the teacher with more than “uh huh,” “yeah,” or a single-word answer. He 
should be able to respond with a sentence or several expressions which convey 
his understanding of the material under discussion. The teacher, on his part, 
must lead discussion rather than seek only information responses which suggest 
a final or terminal participation on the part of the individual student in the 


class. 


‘Evaluating Instruction in Secondary-School English, Dora V. Smith, Regents’ Inquiry 
in the State of New York, McGraw Hill. 
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ORAL READING 


The ninth-grade student should possess language skill sufficient to read 
aloud varied types of materials. He should be able to read narrative prose in 
a manner different from that used with essays, articles, and editorials. Oral 
reading of poetry which emphasizes rhythm or mood will provide enjoyment 

*of poetry which stress upon rhyme or meterical arrangement sometimes pre- 
vents. He should enjoy the sound of poetry and begin to appreciate the value 
of words in poetic context for their sound as well as for their suggestive value. 
He should be able to read a play with some realization that the character he is 
portraying is speaking. He should begin to understand that a paragraph has 
a central or main idea which he must enable his hearers to perceive. Finally, 
in using notes in an oral report, he should be able to select two or three points 
which he can clarify for his classmates. 


READING — STUDY TYPE 


It is now generally recognized that reading skills which enable the student 
to comprehend the materials of instruction of the seventh grade are required 
for successful achievement in the senior high school. Continuous testing 
of reading abilities of high-school students, both for speed and for comprehen- 
sion, demonstrates that the average spread of reading abilities in a single grade 
is five years. This means that some ninth-grade students will be reading with 
skill barely sufficient to meet minimum demands of the secondary school while 
others will be reading at the level of high-school seniors or even college students. 

The problem is further complicated by two other factors: (1) that most 

teaching of reading considers when students leave the sixth grade; (2) that 
reading materials used in teaching boys and girls to read are confined almost 
solely to stories and short poems. Therefore, the student at the ninth grade faces 
the materials of the social studies, general science, and mathematics without the 
skills required for understanding, much less mastering these subject areas. The 
teaching of reading should be a continuous experience into which all teachers 
should enter. Since this practical solution seems too idealistic for present reali- 
zation, English teachers at the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade levels should 
be trained in reading methods in order to provide reading skills sufficient to 
the needs of the high-school student before he enters the tenth grade. Where 
these skills are lacking, no better English program at the ninth grade can be 
suggested than one which provides an intensive program of reading materials 
now included in the high-school course of study. 


READING —— RECREATIONAL TYPE 


No particular skills are required for this type of reading; what is required 
is time and opportunity to enjoy a book, a magazine, or a “comic.” Students 
who have difficulty in meeting class-room assignments are generally those who 
read but little for pleasure. Opportunities for improving reading skills and 
materials interesting to adolescents who read slowly should be provided in every 
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school at the seventh and eighth grade. Outside reading will then become more 
rewarding and less tedious in the senior high school. 
WRITING SKILLS 


The writing skills really needed by a ninth-grade student are not as com- 
plex as many English teachers of that level expect. Many demand exact use 
of the sentence form; some even insist upon knowledge of paragraph structure.” 
The student at this level may handle simple sentences with some degree of 
facility. However, since the sentence is the expression of a completed thought, 
when the thought development is fragmentary, its expression is also apt to be 
fragmentary. If completed sentences are desired, completed thoughts must 
first be attained. Compound sentences require techniques of thought and 
writing frequently beyond the level of the average ninth-grade student. Com- 
plex sentences demand logical thought, some idea of cause and effect. To insist 
upon the inclusion of complex sentences from all members of a typical ninth 
grade will provide only labor for the teacher and tedium for many students. 


REQUIRED SKILLS IN COMPOSITION 


Three skills the ninth-grade student should possess for successful writing 
in high school are: the ability (1) to say what he means to say, (2) to stick to 
his subject, (3) to draw upon his own experiences as a source of written ex- 
pression. 

Proper instruction and practice in the first of these skills will provide op- 
portunity for language use at his own level, develop vocabulary, and emphasize 
thought as the important element in composition. When he “sticks to his 
subject,” he learns organization of thought, and some understanding of the 
paragraph as an aid to the presentation of ideas may be expected. As he draws 
upon his own experiences — expressed in the language which he will most 
frequently use, — he may find satisfaction in writing. To achieve this latter 
skill, the informal, friendly letter may be the best device. Form, punctuation, 
and organization should, however, be a means not the end of this experience. 
The accepted, conventional standards of this form should be achieved; they 


should be the goal, not the point of departure. 


PUNCTUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Punctuation beyond what service it can render to the clarification of thought 
is largely a convention of written language. Since the adolescent generally 
adopts the conventions of his group in the areas of dress, speech, and social 
behavior, teachers should not be surprised at the student’s disregard of the more 
formal adult patterns of conventional written language. The period should 
really terminate a thought expressed in writing. Run-on sentences, the most 
common “error” of student writing, do not result from failure to adhere to a 
rule governing the use of the period; they occur because the thought of the 
student follows that pattern. They should, therefore, be instructed in the use 
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of the period as a “full stop;” that is, the mark which indicates a pause in the 
development of a succession of thoughts about the subject he is discussing. 

The comma in a series should be used to aid the reader to understand 
clearly how many single items are being considered. To mark the way for the 
reader in ascertaining what is foremost in importance and what is subordinate, 
the comma is a significant guide. But until the student has reached such mas- 
tery of his thoughts, comma rules regarding subordination are meaningless, 
and the comma will be used without discrimination. 

Quotation marks should be used to teach respect for authorship. The in- 
clusion of another author’s work in student composition should be part of his 
training in the language arts, but the use of “quotes” should be understood as 
a means of establishing proof or illustration through exact statement. The 
student should, therefore, pay respect to his source of authority or information 
by using the conventional symbols. 

The “question mark,” or interrogation point, is frequently needed to dis- 
tinguish between a statement and an inquiry. Since by the nature of language 
such usage frequently exacts from the reader at least a mental response, the 
pause for that response is best indicated by the recognized symbol “?”. 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 

There is such general misunderstanding of the meaning of the word 
“grammar” among teachers, administrators, and students that the writer has 
purposely reserved the discussion of this phase of language arts for the end of 
this article. Grammar is really only a description of the way in which words are 
used at a particular time. Any attempt to make a living, growing language 
like American English conform to the formal patterns of such highly inflected 
languages as Latin or Greek results in confusion for the teacher and confusion 
compounded for the student. Our language is not a formal language, and all 
attempts at formalization from the days of Goold Brown® to the present have 
been unsuccessful. 

English teachers who pound away trying to shape the pattern of student 
language upon the anvil of formal grammar fail to recognize two significant 
characteristics of language. The first of these is the duality of language. We 
really use two languages: a spoken language and a written language. Formal 
grammar, as it is taught today, tries to. make spoken language conform with 
the written standard. 

The second characteristic of language is its adaptability to different levels 
depending upon the literacy of the user and the social situation in which 
language is the means of communication. The four levels generally recognized 
are the illiterate, the homely or colloquial, the informal standard, and the 
poetic or professional. 


5Institutes of English Grammar (1823): Grammar of English Grammars, 1851). 
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At the ninth grade students should have progressed beyond the illiterate 
level. If certain illiterate usages persist, the teacher should attempt to raise 
this level by persistent drill. But the level to be attained should be the informal 
standard not the professional. Such a study as the Wisconsin Report on Eng- 
lish Usage as a Teaching Problem will prove invaluable. Here teachers have 
accepted certain usages as suitable to the junior high school and concentrate 
upon the elimination of usage which falls below this level. Higher levels are 
expected and sought in the senior high school. 

Research in the psychology of language has found that understanding of 
abstractions requires intellectual capacity beyond that possessed by many ninth- 
grade students. Many of the definitious, rules, and procedures now taught in 
grammar classes are beyond the comprehension of ninth-grade students. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that while many students have memorized 
the definitions and rules, they do not use these rules in oral and written com- 
position. It would be found educational procedure to delay intensive drill upon 
sentence analysis, grammatical nomenclature, (the application of names of 
Latin constructions to English), and deductive procedure (the attempt to 
work from grammatical generalities to the interpretation of specific meanings) 
until the student is habituated to acceptable usage. The study of formal gram- 
mar for many high-school students should be deferred until the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. The time now devoted to this tedious exercise could be profit- 
ably spent in improving the reading skills of students who read below this 
grade level, for available test data show that students who comprehend few of 
the language abstractions which the study of grammar demands have difficulty 
in reading with speed and comprehension other types of material now used in 
the high-school classroom. 

As early as 1939 this position was taken in a report of the Committee on 
the Function of English in General Education called Language In General 
Education.’ Chapter III, “Language Teaching In the Field of English,” says: 

To native speakers a theoretical exposition of their linguistic practices is often more 

confusing than helpful. They have learned to manipulate the grammatical patterns 

and techniques of their language in early childhood, whether their language be English, 
with its fairly simple but irregular system of grammar, or the more complex inflectional 
system of Latin, or the highly elaborate polysynthetic system of Navajo. 


In 1942, the National Council of Teachers of English reaffirmed this posi- 
tion when the Committee on Basic Aims stated in their brochure, Basic Aims 


of English Instructions:" 
Language that is a living, growing instrument of thought adheres to no rigid logical 
pattern of expression but varies from situation to situation and from time to time in 


®*Language In General Education, D. Appleton Century Co., New York, 1939, 1, 2, page 
69. 


TBasic Aims of English Instruction, National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago, 1942, pages 3 and 4. 
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response to psychological and social need. ......... . . Specific training in the 
use of the vernacular is essential. ..... Improvement in the processes of thinking 
comes through actual grappling with problems which have meaning for the individual. 


Finally, in that practical guide to language use published under the title of 
“Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication and Reading”® the ninth- 
grade teacher will find the most recent and most positive statement regarding 
the teaching of grammar: 

The mechanics of English, like spelling, are best taught and practiced in actual writing 

situations. A spirit of “get it right the first time” will be of great help in motivating 

accuracy. The emphasis in teaching mechanics should be centered on the mastery of 
simple and common uses, rather than on the inclusion of a wide variety of applications. 


Research, psychology, philology, educational philosophy, and classroom 
experience emphasizes the need for providing the ninth-grade student with 
instruction in the use of his mother tongue. Yet only in the mind of teachers 
not properly trained can be found reasons —or rationalizations — for using 
such a large portion of the students’ time and energy in the study of the in- 
tricacies of formal grammar. 


8“Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication and Reading,” Education For 
Victory. Vol. 72, No. 11, Washington, D. C., Dec. 1, 1943, page 21, col. 2. 
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CHAPTER V 


CURRICULUM BUILDING 


I. Current Problems in Curriculum Making 
in English 
DORA V. SMITH 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 
Chairman, English Curriculum Commission, National Council of Teachers of English 


URING the war years men came to grips with ideas, and in the stress of 
world conflict thought and planned and worked together as perhaps 
never before. These experiences have deepened the conviction of educators and 
laymen alike concerning the fundamental importance of communication in the 
modern world and, hence, in the program of the school. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has, therefore, launched a 
nation-wide study of the curriculum in the language arts from the kinder- 
garten through college under the general direction of a commission of twenty- 
eight leaders in the field of English, representing all sections of the country 
and all levels of the school system. The problems facing the Commission are 
common to curriculum committees everywhere. It is hoped that, working to- 
gether with local groups, exchanging materials and ideas, the Commission may 
be able to help solve the problems of English teachers throughout the country 
and to assist in spreading abroad the best practices developed within the 
schools. 

The first business of the Commission will be to define the language arts, to 
attempt to sense the tremendous significance of communication in the United 
States today, to ask what purposes it serves in the lives of men and women, and, 
therefore, what purposes it should serve in the schools. 

Language is the sole instrument of thinking. By means of it men enter 
into and reflect upon experience. It is still the chief instrument of learning, 
and it always will be; for without it there can be no thought or generalization 
concerning things seen or heard or felt. Language is also the primary means 
of communication among men everywhere — at once the greatest barrier and 
the greatest aid to social understanding and co-operation. Language is a ma- 
jor factor in vocational success. Witness such surveys of the need for it in 
business contacts as in the New York Regents’ Inquiry. and the investigations 
in Red Wing? and in Wilmar, Minnesota.® 


1$paulding, Francis F. High School and Life. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1938. 

*Bossing, Nelson L., and Brueckner, Leo J. The Impact of the War on the Schools of 
Red Wing. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1945. P. 108. 

*Draxten, Nina. Language Needs of High School Graduates Employed in Wilmar, 
Minnesota. 1941. Unpublished. 
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COMMUNICATION VERSUS COMPOSITION 


It is no educational fetish or trick of pedaguese that has substituted the word 
communication for the word composition in recent literature on the teaching of 
English. Communication involves power to convey or to impart ideas, to make 
them the common property of speaker and listener; whereas composition, ac- 
cording to Webster, is “skill in arranging words to form sentences, paragraphs, 
verses, or other parts of any literary work.” Concern for communication shifts 
the emphasis from merely practicing a literary art to using language for the 
sake of influencing others or for getting results, as it is used in everyday life. 


Making a language curriculum for today’s needs involves a careful study of 
the major agencies of communication in modern life — the radio, the motion 
picture, the stage, the public platform, the newspaper, the magazine, and the 
book, with a view to determining their importance for the training of young 
people in the schools. An experiment is under way, for example, at the 
University of Minnesota to organize freshman English around certain of these 
areas and the demands they make upon the individual in writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening. In high school, it is unlikely that separate courses will be 
developed in any one of them, but that each will have appropriate considera- 
tion in all the activities of the school day. 


The Experience Curriculum‘ produced by the National Council of Teachers 
of English in 1935 furnished helpful analyses of the aspects of writing, reading, 
and speaking important in everyday life. They are as useful today as when 
they first appeared. However, the danger was that schools would substitute 
for two weeks of “description” or of “paragraph development” two weeks of 
“conversation” or “panel discussion” without relationship to those situations 
in which pupils normally use these functions. One of the major problems of 
curriculum makers in English is to study the best setting for learning such 
skills as well as to list the skills themselves in order that the pupil’s experience 
with language may include the emotional, psychological, and social factors 
involved in mastery of the communication arts. 


At the same time, curriculum committees are challenged to draw from such 
specific problems as “learning to make reports” or “skill in carrying on panel 
discussions” those underlying general principles of communication which are 
vital to all situations; for example, a sense of honesty in reporting facts, con- 
sideration for the other fellow’s reactions and ideas, the development of clear- 
cut, logical thinking, and practice in precision and clarity in the use of language. 
With growing emphasis upon unit methods of instruction and organization of 
materials around themes, it becomes increasingly necessary that teachers shall 
understand specifically what the general ends of language instruction are and 


‘National Council of Teachers of English. An Experience Curriculum. Chicago: The 
Council, 211 West 68th Street. 1935. 
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that they shall assume responsibility for determining whether, in the units in 
question, these ends have actually been achieved. 

In addition to the usual problems of teaching English, the war years gave 
peculiar emphasis to certain aspects of the program: (1) development of the 
skills of listening, (2) recognition of the devices of propaganda, (3) awareness 
of the varied meanings and emotional connotations of words, (4) practice in 
the techniques of co-operative thinking and planning, (5) mastery of the skill 
aspects of reading, writing, and speaking, (6) recognition of literature as a 
powerful instrument of communication, and (7) appreciation of the relation- 
ship of present and past in both language and literature. 

It is the responsibility of the high school to teach well the language skills 
which play a significant part in the democratic way of life. Accurate and in- 
telligent listening is one of the most important. In many instances, the skills 
of listening parallel those of pursuing ideas in print; but they are infinitely 
more exacting because words on the wing are hard to follow. The National 
Council of Teachers of English has produced a helpful bulletin on the subject,® 
but the skill, as it pertains to listening in the ordinary relationships of the school 
and of daily social and civic intercourse, needs careful analysis. 

The techniques of propaganda have received considerable attention in re- 
cent years.® Curriculum workers need to help teachers see to it that their 
pupils, in their own writing and speaking and in their efforts to get the ideas 
of others from print, accept responsibility for considering the authoritativeness 
of sources, for examining the validity of facts, and for analyzing the soundness 
of reasoning. 

Appreciating the emotional connotation of words, sensing variations in 
meaning, and attaining precision of expression have important bearing upon 
mutual understanding among individuals and among social, national, and 
racial groups.’ Witness the altercations of Russia, Britain, and the United 
States as to what was actually agreed upon at Yalta. Again, emphasis upon 
these things is likely to come in high school in connection with the regular 
activities of reading, writing, and speaking, and not in separate courses 
focussed upon them alone. 

Boys and girls in a democracy have a right to experience in the art of co- 
operative thinking and planning. Courtesy in expression, willingness to take 
turns, critical weighing of ideas and evidence, and power to create out of the 
combined thoughts of the group a bigger idea or a better plan than any one 
could have thought of alone —these are language arts basic to our national 


5National Council of Teachers of English. Pamphlets on Communication: Skill in 
Listening. (Alice Sterner, Katharine Monaghan Saunders, and Milton A. Kaplin, Authors). 
Chicago: The Council, 211 West 68th Street. 1944. 

“Institute of Propaganda Analysis, Inc. Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. 
New York: The Institute. 1938. 

THayakawa, S. I. Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 

Progressive Education Association, Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum. 
Language in General Education. New York: Appleton-Century. 1940. 
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way of life. As such, they are worthy of consideration in the course of study in 

English. Again, they demand a setting and a method of instruction far differ- 
ent from straight rows and the question-and-answer technique of the usual 
recitation. 

The war accentuated the importance in modern life of the basic skills of 
reading and expression. Men who could not speak precisely, respond readily to 
oral commands, or write simple reports intelligibly forfeited the opportunity for 
advancement in the services. Equally important was the need for these skills 
among civilians eager to secure information, to participate in discussion, or to 
play their parts adequately in home defense. 

Boys and girls should leave high school reasonably competent in such skills. 
To use books, magazines, and newspapers adequately for one’s own purposes, 
to get the thought from the printed page, to weigh intelligently what one finds 
there, and to act upon the ideas received are skills which cannot be learned 
once and for all in the elementary school. The so-called developmental program 
in reading provides for continued practice in and extension of these skills 
throughout the high-school years, with material suited to the maturity of the 
pupils and with ramifications appropriate to the kinds of problems to be solved 
at the upper levels of the school system.§ Some of these skills are peculiar to 
other subjects of study and should be developed in them. Others, such as gen- 
eral vocabulary, general comprehension, and, notably, skills involved in read- 
ing literary types like the novel, the drama, the essay, the biography, or the 
poem are the special province of English teachers. Curriculum committees 
have a significant contribution to make in analyzing and allocating these skills 
at the high-school level. 

Similarly, ability to use the voice pleasantly and effectively, to articulate 
clearly, and to meet with some degree of social skill those speaking situations 
common to everyday life is a major function of high-school instruction in the 
language arts. 
THAT ANCIENT PROBLEM — GRAMMAR 

Ability to follow current standards of usage in grammar, in punctuation, 
and in spelling are important assets in the social, civic, and business world — 
as tools for communication. The problem of the curriculum is to indicate their 
relationship to that part of the course which is concerned with the actual ex- 
pression of ideas. 

Early in the war, it looked as if cries of “discipline” and “back to the 3 r’s” 
were to turn those teachers who had ever left that stage of instruction into old- 
style drill masters once more. Strange enough, it was the evidence of the 
Army tests and Army instruction that saved the day. As the examination re- 
sults have been analyzed, it is apparent that the younger the men are, the 


8Gray, W. S. Chairman. Reading in General Education. A Report of the Committee on 
Reading in General Education, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1940. 
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better they read.® Evidence also points to the fact that the average reading 
ability of men in the Armed Services has improved four years over the record 
of the men of 1918.1° There is, therefore, nothing in the results of the Army 
examinations to encourage or support nostalgic recollections of good old days 
when reading and expression were better taught than they are today. This does 
not mean, of course, that instruction is good enough; it merely indicates for 
curriculum committees that the direction of progress lies ahead and not back. 

In the second place, all the evidences of successful teaching in the Army give 
support to methods of instruction and choice of materials far removed from 
those of the drill master.14_ In general they suggest that it is the business of 
curriculum makers (1) to provide constantly for individual needs, (2) to 
furnish motivation by developing skills in direct relationship to the use the 
learner will make of them, (3) to pare down instruction to essentials bearing 
directly upon the habit to be formed, (4) to drill to the point of mastery in the 
situation in which the skill is to be used, and (5) to utilize a wide variety of 
equipment, including audio-visual aids. 

There is little doubt that present courses of study in English contain many 
elements of usage and more elements of grammar outmoded today. For ex- 
ample, punctuation at the ends of lines in the heading and address of business 
letters is gone from the practice of reputable firms; yet it remains in many 
courses of study. Curriculum workers need to consult all available evidence 


concerning the following questions: 
1. What usage in punctuation and grammar is current?12 
2. What grammar is English in contrast to Latin?13 
3. What points in usage cause most difficulty and why?14 
4. What evidence exists as to what grammar is functional ?15 
What has research proved are the best methods of attack upon usage and sentence 


structure.16 


®*National Education Association. American Association of School Administrators. Year- 
book 22, Morale for a Free World. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 
1944. Pp. 90-92. (And record of the Selective Service Personnel.) 

"Tyler, Ralph W. “What the Schools Can Learn from the Training Programs of the 
Armed Forces.”” The Elementary School Journal, XLV. May, 1945. Pp. 495-502. 

“Witty, Paul A. ‘“‘Teaching the Three R’s in the Army.” The English Journal. XXXIV. 
March, 1945. Pp. 132-136. 

Leonard, S. A. Current English Usage. English Monograph No. 1 of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: The Council. 1932. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. and Walcott, Fred. Facts about Current English Usage. English 
Monograph No. 7. National Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century. 
1938. 
%Schlauch, Margaret. The Gift of Tongues. New York: Viking Press. 1942. 

“Frogner, Ellen, “Problems of Sentence Structure in Pupils’ Themes.” The English 
Journal. XXII. November, 1933. Pp. 742-49. 

Harap, Henry L. “The Most Common Grammatical Errors.” The English Journal. XIX. 
June, 1930. Pp. 440-446. 

National Council of Teachers of English. An Experience Curriculum in English. Eng- 
lish Monograph No. 4. National Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 
Century. 1935. 

National Council of Teachers of English. An Experience Curriculum in English. Eng- 
lish Monograph No. 4. National Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 


Century. 1935. 
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For years curriculum makers in English have carried on a sort of “’tis- 
’tain’t” argument concerning the values of grammar. One of the first things to 
be done is to define the term. By grammar, some writers mean both English 
usage and the scientific knowledge of language forms; others mean only the 
scientific knowledge of forms in contrast to acceptable usage. The second 
thing to be done is to gather and examine the evidence of research on the 
relative value of the two approaches to habit formation in general and for 
pupils of different levels of ability. 

The most recent statement on the subject comes from a committee of college 
professors of English for the Modern Language Association of America. The 
report calls attention to 

the distinction between (a) the effective use of English, (b) the details of English usage, 

and (c) grammatical science. The evidence of research clearly indicates that knowledge 

of grammar, even if scientific, does not have automatic functional value. There is no 
necessary correlation between understanding grammatical science and effectiveness of 
expression or correctness of usage. The evidence is clear, in the second place, that 
the teaching of systematic grammar is not a satisfactory substitute for the teaching of 
English usage or of effective expression. . . . The goal is the formation of habit. The 
effective use of English is, in general, best taught by continuous practice in the use of 
language in meaningful situations. Further, grammatical knowledge has least func- 
itonal value for students of lower mentality. . . . Grammatical science has too often 
been expected to do what no scientific knowledge is capable of doing. It will not 
take the place of continued practice in speaking, hearing, writing, and reading English. 

. . « The traditional content of grammar which is taught in the schools should be re- 

vised not only by omitting details of syntax which are irrelevant to functional grammar, 

but also by including more knowledge designed to help the student understand the 

nature of the language he is trying to master.17 

Curriculum committees have a particular charge to sift evidence and ex- 
amine results of research in this area because at the present time the oppor- 
tunities of high-school pupils for the actual expression of ideas, especially in 
writing, are unfortunately limited by the amount of time spent in studying 
grammatical forms and rules of expression and in filling in blanks in other 


people’s sentences. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Yearbook Forty-Three, Part II, Teaching 
Language in the Elementary School. Chicago: Department of Education, The University 
of Chicago. 1944. Pp. 65-71; 84-91. 

15Frogner, Ellen. “Grammar versus Thought Approach in Teaching Sentence Structure.” 
The English Journal. XXVIII (September, 1939), Pp. 518-526. 

Kaulférs, Walter V. Modern Languages for Modern Schools. New York: McGraw Hill. 
1942, Pp. 71-107. 

Symonds, Percival M. “Practice versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct Usage.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology. XXII. February, 1931. Pp. 81-96. 

16Cutright, Prudence. “‘A Comparison of Methods of Securing Correct Language Usage.” 
The Elementary School Journal. XXXIX. May, 1934. Pp, 681-690. 

See also items under 15 and the last item under 14. 

17Modern Language Association of America. The English Language in American Edu- 
cation, by T. C. Pollock and Others. New York: The Association, 100 Washington Square 
E. 1945. 
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LITERARY VALUES 

A balanced program in literature helps the pupil (1) to broaden and deep- 
en his own sense of spiritual and social values; (2) to increase his appreciation 
and understanding of human nature, of social problems, classes, peoples, and 
races; (3) to achieve a sense of perspective both temporal and spatial; (4) to 
develop lively appreciation of aesthetic values; and (5) to form the habit of 
turning to good books for enjoyment and for the satisfaction of his personal 
interests and aesthetic and spiritual needs. 

For some years there has been an unfortunate tendency to divide reading 
into only two kinds, work-type and recreational, a division which lamentably 
narrows the ends to be achieved by a broadly conceived program in literature. 
During the war years we rediscovered in our search for means of deepening 
loyalties and broadening sympathies that /iterature as such, even by reason of 
its form, is a powerful agency for disseminating ideas and for arousing emo- 
tions. Although literature will always play an important part in recreation, 
its function far transcends mere enjoyment. It is the record of the spirit of 
man. Its power lies in the fact that it appeals to the emotions as well as the 
intellect. For example, article after article appeared in the magazines explain- 
ing the plight of itinerant workers; but it took Grapes of Wrath to arouse the 
nation by its concrete, imaginative presentation of what happened to individual 
human beings made real to the reader in literature. Such books, dealing with 
intimate personal and social problems of our own day, have come into the 
curriculum to stay.'® 

The new approach to literature has introduced into the high-school cur- 
riculum, organization of selections according to ideas communicated by them. 
Thus the term, communication, in recent courses of study includes reading and 
literature. In American literature, for example, tracing ideals basic to our 
democratic order has become a common procedure. Arguments concerning 
the relative value of the new and the old are rare today; for we are realizing 
the compelling power of perspective as an aid to sanity and to emotional sta- 
bility, as well as to the development of a personal philosophy of life. Beginning 
always with today and looking back through the years to find the roots of faith 
or the causes of error, we have brought a new unity into our teaching. What 
we have talked about is not our “literary heritage” but our “heritage of ideas 
and ideals.” We have looked for evidences in the various periods of our 
literature of the things men lived for and died for. We found them in the 
speeches of Patrick Henry, but not in Freneau. Therefore, we felt no obliga- 
tion to teach Freneau merely because he “came” in that particular literary 
period. Or perhaps we used him on another occasion with expressions of 
a love of nature or of a philosophy of life or death. In other words, we have 
begun to select literature in terms of what it has to say to adolescents.'® 

18Slatkin, Charles E. “Dying for Alice.” High Points. XXVI. January, 1944. Pp. 5-14. 

McCutchan, Mary. “The American Dream: A Unit in Junior English.” The English 
Journal. XXXI. March, 1942. Pp. 194-200. 
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At the same time a horizontal organization has prevailed in some courses 
in American literature. It was important that young people should look around 
them as Dorothy Thompson did in her magnificent essay beginning, “I see 
America—”.?° It was imperative that they be able to say with Stephen Vincent 
Benet, “Out of a hundred visions, I make one”24 — the visions of the South, the 
West, the East, and the Middle West; the visions of the pioneer, the Indian, the 
immigrant, the Negro, or the Oriental. Valuable units have been prepared on 
all these themes, and courses in American literature are the richer for them.” 


The pamphlet on junior high-school English produced by the National 
Council of Teachers of English proposes that literature in the seventh grade 
be based upon the general theme of “Understanding Oneself,” in the eighth 
grade on “Understanding America,” and in the ninth grade on “Understanding 
the World.”*3 There is a tendency in the senior high school also to relate 
literature in the tenth grade to personal interests and experiences of adolescents, 
in the eleventh grade to the American theme, and in the twelfth grade to British 
and world literature. Obviously, there can be no hard and fast rule about such 
organization, but the areas considered important are worthy of note by curricu- 
lum workers.** 

The latest emphasis in literature courses is to attempt through books from 
and about other nations of the world to give boys and girls greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of modes of life and designs for living in far distant parts 
of the world.25 Methods of doing this vary from place to place. In some 
schools courses in world literature have been introduced, organized chrono- 
logically by nations.?® Others fear in the Socrates-to-Tolstoi sequence an even 
greater difficulty, remoteness, and lack of vitality than has characterized the 
unhappily rigid progression from Beowulf to Browning. 

In many curriculums, therefore, separate units on intercultural topics have 
been developed within courses. At the junior high-school level the materials 
used have been chiefly books written in English about children of other lands, 
like Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze or stories of historical episodes in the 
history of foreign lands, like Adam of the Road or the Boy Knights of Reims. 


“Thompson, Dorothy. “America” in The Pocket Book of America. New York: Pocket 
Books Inc. 1942. Pp. 135-52. 

"Benet, Stephen V. Western Star. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1943. 

National Council of Teachers of English. We Build Together. Chicago: The Council. 
1942. 

St. Paul Public Schools. Course of Study in English. St. Paul, Minnesota: The Schools, 
1943. 

The Writers War Board. How Writers Perpetuate Stereotypes. New York: The Board, 
122 East 42nd Street. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Junior High School English in Wartime 
and After, by Helen G. Hanlon, Miriam Booth, and Others. Chicago: The Council. 1944. 

%*St. Paul Course of Study. See 22. 

Ibid. 

Rugg, Minnie. “In the Four Seas All Men Are Brothers.” The English Journal. XXXI. 
December, 1942. Pp. 719-25. 

*Stolper, Benjamin J. R. “‘World Literature in the High School.” The English Journal 
(H. S. Ed). XXIV. June, 1935. Pp. 480-484. 
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In the middle years of the high school, units on the world’s struggle for free- 
dom include such titles as Johnny Tremain and The Tale of Two Cities, or 
biographies of Garibaldi or Simon Bolivar.2” As the pupil reaches the senior 
year, he attempts foreign selections in translation, organized either by theme 
or by type, such as Ibsen’s Enemy of the People, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, 
or Chekhov's The Boor; but even at the senior level, material in English about 
foreign countries (Pearl Buck’s East Wind: West Wind, for example) seems 
of necessity to predominate. It will be a part of the work of the Commission 
of the English Curriculum of the National Council to gather information and 
materials from schools that have successfully developed such units or courses 
at different levels of the school system. 

If these new emphases are to enter the course in literature, it is obvious that 
some materials now in it must go. Most general dissatisfaction seems to exist 
concerning the traditional course in English literature in the senior year. There 
can be little doubt that the present offerings in such a course are too Anglo- 
Saxon in emphasis, too far removed from the experience and normal interests 
of adolescents, too cluttered with minor writers, and too difficult for many of 
the pupils now in high school. The first task of curriculum committees is to 
eliminate from the present course those selections which have little to offer 
adolescents in emotional or intellectual value, social significance, or aesthetic 
appeal. Doubtless the usual offering in compilations of English and American 
literature could be cut forty to fifty per cent without hindering the attainment 
of the major ends of instruction. There would then be opportunity to intro- 
duce books as wholes rather than selections from them to focus attention on 
the topics or experiences to be presented. 

There is danger, of course, in organizing literature topically that the aesthe- 
tic values sought will be forgotten and that reading for personal fulfillment 
and pleasure will be neglected. If felicity of form is defined in terms of 
suitability of the form for the theme, teachers will find ample opportunity to 
develop appreciation of beauty of form or expression in units organized by 
theme. Indeed, if they fail to do so, they will have neglected one of the most 
valuable ends of instruction in English. In a unit on Maine, for example, 
individual pupils may read Gladys Hasty Carroll’s novel, As the Earth Turns, 
Robert Coffin’s poem, “This Is My Country,” or Mary Ellen Chase’s 4 Goodly 
Heritage. If, in addition to entering into the experience of life in Maine or into 
the mode of thinking of its people, pupils do not learn the better how to read 
and to appreciate the peculiar approach to human experience in a novel, a 
poem, and an autobiography, they will have lost two of the most important 
values of the course in English. 

If, in a unit on the literature of the Civil War, they have not sensed the 
imaginative power of Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the Docryard Bloom- 


Carlsen, G. Robert. “Creating a World Outlook through Literature.” The English 
Journal. XXXIII . December, 1944. Pp. 526-32. 
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ed” or the difference in purpose and in literary quality among such novels 
as Churchill’s The Crisis, Sterne’s No Surrender, Boyd’s Marching On, and 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage, they will again have failed to accomplish 
one of the chief purposes of high-school courses in literature. 

In addition to themes of social significance and to experiences leading to 
aesthetic appreciation, boys and girls seek in their reading the satisfaction of 
their own desires, the pursuit of their own interests. Sometimes they ask a 
reproduction: of their own experiences in the person of some hero who meets 
life more triumphantly than they have done themselves; sometimes they ask 
wild adventure offering escape from life as they know it. The program in 
literature owes them guidance in such individual personal reading. 

Keeping the balance among literature for the dissemination of ideas or 
ideals, literature for its aesthetic values, and literature for its personal or recre- 
ational appeal is a big challenge to curriculum makers today. 


ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL 


No problem is more baffling to educators at the moment than determining 
the relationship of English to other subjects of study. Growth in language 
power comes primarily through guided experience in using it in every activity of 
the school day together with special attention during the English period to the 
needs thus disclosed. As pupils discuss current topics in social studies, give 
reports in home economics, write up experiments in science, put on plays in 
assembly, and meet their fellows in clubs or at parties, they are developing 
habits either detrimental or favorable to their growth in language power. In 
fact, their normal spontaneous use of language in these situations is undoubted- 


ly a better measure of their real skill in language than their more formal use — 


of it in the English class. 

Different schools have different ways of dealing with the problem. Stevens 
College and Hampton Institute furnish Communication Centers or Labora- 
tories in which weak pupils receive help in English in relationship to all sub- 
jects of study. This is in addition to the regular English courses and is oper- 
ated by means of report blanks sent by all instructors to the English depart- 
ment. Some teachers are faithful in making such reports. Many are not. 

At the University High School in Oakland, California, an effort is being 
made through all-school committees to agree upon standards of English to be 
maintained in all classrooms, and to study such skills as “making reports” in 
order to evolve a common procedure for use in all subjects requiring reports to 
be made. Stevens and Yankton Colleges have printed standards thus agreed 
upon for distribution to students.?® The Seattle public schools have prepared 
such a guide to the language arts.?® Minneapolis is bringing out a similar one 


Cooper, Russell M. Better Colleges—Better Teachers. New York: Macmillan. 1944. 
*Seattle Public School idebook for the Language Arts; A Manual of Standards for 
the Junior and Senior High Schools. Seattle: The Public Schools. 1943. 
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on uniformity in usage and study procedures in all subjects of the school 
curriculum.” 

Other cities like Rockford,*! Illinois, Aberdeen,?2 South Dakota, and 
Chicago,** Illinois, have gone still further in analyzing the reading skills pe- 
culiar to different subjects, so that each may assume responsibility for those 
reading skills to success in mastering it. 

In the organization of the curriculum as such, five methods have been used 
to bring about integrations 

1. Informal integration of units in science, social studies, and other subjects with 
English, planned by two teachers in common for a month or six weeks at a time, 
This method permits a desirable flexibility and breadth of integration with many 
types of experience and utilizes the more intensive training of specialists. 

2. Choice of a common project like the Latin American Yearbook of the Hutchins 
Intermediate School in Detroit, which brought together all departments into a single 
activity, paralleling and cutting across the work of individual courses. Similar 
projects worked out in the Forest Lake High School in Baltimore center around 
assembly programs and special days. 

3. Organization of all instruction around the purposes of adolescents and the major 
activities of school and community. This method used at the New School in 
Evanston, Illinois, permits extensive planning by the pupils themselves and close 
contact with the life about them.32 

4. The core curriculum, which commonly has united English and social studies.33 

5. The “common learnings” course proposed by the Educational Policies Commission 
in Education for All American Youth.™ 

The last three can be entered upon only after the most careful and extensive 
preparation on the part of administration and staff. Research has proved that 
the success of such integrated courses depends upon (1) the long-time prepara- 
tion in the philosophy and psychology basic to such teaching, and (2) the 
breadth of interest and scholarship of the teachers in all areas concerned. 


OBSTACLES TO “INTEGRATION” 


It is significant that Santa Barbara, a pioneer in the use of the core curric- 
ulum, discontinued it last year at the high-school level except on a voluntary 
basis. Los Angeles is not satisfied with the way the program is working in 
many instances. Always the reason is that teachers have not caught the vision; 


Minneapolis Public Schools. Handbook for the Language Arts. Minneapolis: The 
Public Schools. 1945. 

*§mith, Dora V. “The Present Status of Reading in Secondary Schools.” The English 
Journal. XXXI. April, 1942. Pp. 274-83. 

Aberdeen Public Schools. A Remedial Reading Program for the Junior High School. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota: The Public Schools. 1938. 

Chicago Public Schools. A Handbook of Work Reading. Chicago: Bureau of Curricu- 
lum, Board of Education. 1944. 

%2MacConnell, Charlies M., and Others. New Schools for a New Culture. New York: 
Harper, 1943. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, D. S. Curriculi Develop t. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

*Educational Policies Commiss‘on. Education for All American Youth. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 1944. 
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that it is not possible for them to deal adequately with two areas of instruction 
at so advanced a level; or that the course has degenerated into the union of 
two subject matters either with the effort to discard all in the two that will not 
mix or to divide the two-hour period equally between the two subjects. 


The worst problem is the limitation of objectives which seems to ensue, 
particularly in English, quite contrary to the expectation of those who set up 
the course. For example, junior high-school teachers in a Western city 
searched madly for Egyptian literature to teach to ninth-grade pupils in an 
integrated course in English and world history. Nowhere were the normal 
reading interests and abilities of ninth-grade pupils taken into account, nor the 
availability of materials, nor the ends which literature instruction was expected 
to serve. 

In a Middle Western attempt at “common learnings,” teachers who were 
told on Friday that they were to begin on Monday a two-hour course in in- 
tegrating world history with American literature, composition, and grammar, 
had tenth-grade pupils covering the blackboard with intricate diagrams of 
sentences, the integrating factor being the content of the sentences which the 
teacher had herself composed about Socrates and Greek architecture. The 
literature failed to mix, so the grammar had to! Moreover, the social studies 
teacher thus thrown over night into teaching English had had a minor in Eng- 
lish in college some twenty years ago, which had included no course in English 
methods even as practiced then. Both she and the English teacher were sitting 
up nights keeping head of the class in the daily assignments of the less familiar 
fields. Then came the dawn. 

An eastern school taught Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix” as an example of early communication and transportation; 
whereas it is a well-known fact that Browning wrote the poem to give a sense 
of joy and exhilaration in horse-back riding —a purpose which correlates 
highly with human experience at its best, but not, in this case, with social 
studies. 

Serious things are happening in many parts of the country today when ill- 
conceived and hastily inaugurated programs of integration are entered upon 
without consideration of the tremendous problems of preparation in philosophy 
and in subject matter involved for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
alike. The most careful consideration of normal pupil development and 
analysis of all the ends of instruction are necessary to such a program, and ex- 
tensive preparation by all concerned, lest the result may be merely an artificial 
union of two subject matters, neither of which has value for the adolescent. 


It is obvious, on the other hand, that certain aspects of the language arts 
bear close relationship to other experiences of the school day and are best 
taught in relationship to them. Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln of Illinois 


presents a prayer that the little son of Lincoln’t friend be spared to go westward 
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in the covered wagon “to enter into his inheritance as an American.” No more 

moving presentation could be found of the vision of the pioneers. The tribute 
of James Daugherty in his letter to Colonel Boone in the introduction to his 
distinguished biography of that doughty hero would lend poetry and a certain 
imaginative vigor to any unit on the movement westward, and no better start 
could be found for such a study than the stirring chapter called “What the 
Moon Saw” in Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 

Novels and plays of social protest make similarly telling contributions to 
the social studies, just as appreciation of the underlying problems in social 
studies increases the ability of pupils to grasp the meaning of their literary 
presentation. Again, such skills as “learning to make reports,” outlining, and 
the like gain tremendously in motivation when taught in the situations. in 
which pupils actually make reports and seek to grasp the relationship of facts 
and ideas in studying text and reference materials in all subjects of the high- 
school curriculum. 

It is equally true that other literary and expressional activities of an inti- 
mately personal nature like guided individual reading involving personal ad- 
justments or enjoyment, the effort to express in creative writing one’s feeling 
on the marriage of a favorite sister, the enjoyment of a snow poem on a snowy 
day, or learning the peculiar contribution of a Robert Frost to American litera- 
ture correlate with nothing but one’s own moods and one’s own peculiar modes 
of enjoyment, both of which contribute to that ultimate integration of human 
personality which is a major end of education. 

How adequately to provide for the best combination of integrated and 
independent activity in English is a major problem of curriculum making. 
Whatever kind of organization is used, it is imperative that the clearly defined 
ends of instruction in English be attained. It is possible, for example, to have 
a course in Social Living in the senior year in Glendale, California, in which 
the ends of instruction in English are abundantly realized and specifically 
recorded. It is possible, on the other hand, to have courses purporting to do 
the same thing, which turn out pupils who spend their time in world literature 
pursuing projects on diesel engines or who record their impatience of language 
usage and literature “because they have more important things to think about.” 


In the recent yearbook on Curriculum Reorganization produced by the 
National Society for the Study of Education is this commentary on integration: 
Whether concepts, generalizations, and intellectual techniques are taught within 
conventional subjects, or whether they are used in some other organization, care must 

be taken to preserve their unique features and thereby their real contribution to the 
training of mind and feeling. For example, if the “essence” of a chemical formula is 

its exact application, this exactitude must not be violated, irrespective of whether that 
formula is learned in a systematic chemistry course or in connection with analyzing 


cosmetics.” 


National Society for the Study of Education. Forty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, Curri- 


culum Reconstruction. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. P. 90. 
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What these concepts and techniques are for the teaching of English is suggested 
throughout this Buttetin and may be inferred from recent studies in the 
evaluation of outcomes in the language arts.2® Curriculum committees cannot 
fail to see that they receive careful attention in the training of the adolescent 
youth of the nation. 


TWO DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


The last two problems facing curriculum makers in English are in many 
ways the most difficult. One is to provide adequately for individuals of widely 
varying abilities, backgrounds, intellectual and emotional drives, and plans for 
the future. The other is, within this framework, to promote continuity of 
growth for all. 

Approximately eight out of ten children starting in the first grade now 
enter high school as compared with three in 1920 and one in 1900. Facts 
concerning illiteracy unearthed by the Army show clearly that we have never 
taken seriously the democratic ideal of educating every young person in 
America up to the level. required for the intelligent exercise of the duties of 
citizenship. We have even talked about pupils who are “high-school material” 
and those who are not, by which we have commonly meant, those who are 
capable of taking undiluted what was offered to the one in ten in 1900, and 
those who cannot. As late as 1937, in many schools, the classics commonly re- 
quired for college entrance in 1890 were the backbone of the course in litera- 
ture — Evangeline in the eighth grade, Ivanhoe in the ninth, Silas Marner and 
the Idylls of the King in the tenth, Emerson in the eleventh, and Chaucer in 
the twelfth.*7 Yet we know that in every one of those grades, some one is 
reading with third- to sixth-grade reading ability and some one is reading with 
superior teacher rating. In addition, these pupils vary greatly in the poverty 
and wealth of experience they bring to bear upon what they read. Much more 
is involved than. mere intellectual capacity. It is estimated that because 
language abilities are so intimately related to the general pattern of the pupil’s 
growth and depend so significantly upon his background of experience, indi- 
vidual differences in the language arts are greater than those in any other sub- 
ject. 

It remains for the curriculum maker to determine what outcomes he desires 
to attain in literature and then to find the kind of material which will best 
achieve those ends for pupils of different abilities and different levels of ma- 
turity. For one, ideals of knightly valor and loyalty will come readily from 
Idylls of the King; for another, from They Were Expendable. For one pupil, 
appreciation of beauty in rhythm and thought will come from Edwin Mark- 
ham, for another, from Shelley or Amy Lowell. For one a quickening sense 


*§mith, Dora V. “Recent Procedures in the Evaluation of Programs in English.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. XXXVIII. December, 1944. Pp. 262-276. 

Smith, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English, English Mono- 
graph No. 11, National Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: The Council. 1941. 
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of the dignity of human personality will grow from Silas Marner; for another, 
from Grandma Calls It Carnal or even from reading The Education of Hyman 
Kaplan. 

Some schools give unity to class instruction by having different pupils read 
different books on the same theme, adapting the difficulty of titles to individual 
levels of ability as well as to individual differences in interests.** Others pre- 
fer personally guided reading like that followed at the Norris Dam School or 
described by LaBrant or by Raushenbush at Sarah Lawrence College.” Others 
operate a modified program for less able pupils as is done in Central High 
School, St. Paul. Still others furnish enrichment for more gifted pupils as in 
Baltimore.4° Where two or three track plans are in operation, it is imperative 
that a real differentiation of offerings be made, all of them leading toward the 
broad objectives of teaching which have common value for everyone. 


There is a growing sentiment among the colleges against courses which 
purport to be strictly college preparatory, the most common being the course in 
the history of English literature. In the first place, the colleges prefer to teach 
such a course themselves. In the second place, college freshman English is 
concerned with writing more than with literature, with coming to grips with 
ideas, and with examining data and expressing simply and clearly one’s own 
views on topics related to one’s experiences in the world today. What the 
colleges want is a rich background of good reading on a rather high level of 
maturity leading to critical and independent thinking and precision in the 
expression of ideas. They are concerned with powers and skills more than 
with specific ground covered. 

The question arises, then, as to whether the senior year might not be given 
over to a series of required electives to be chosen by each pupil according to his 
own needs. One for highly favored pupils in general, whether they are going 
to college or not, might be a combined course in reading, literature, and expres- 
sion demanding a high quality of power, focussed upon matters of import 
today, and offering perspective through materials from the past as well as 
from the present. Another course might emphasize practical English, letter 
writing, magazine study, and social skills for pupils still requiring help in these 
matters. A third might devote itself to creative aspects of writing and reading 
for pupils with special talent in that direction. Still others might involve speech, 


radio, or drama. 


*%Handlan, Bertha, “Group Discussion of Individual Reading.” The English Journal. 


XXXII. February, 1943. Pp. 67-73. 

®LaBrant, Lou. An Evaluation of the Free Reading in Grades 10, 11, and 12 for the 
Class of 1935. Ohio State University Studies, Contributions to Education, No. 2. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press. 1938. 

Raushenbush, Esther. Literature for Individual Education, Sarah Lawrence College 
Publications, No. 1. New York: Columbia University Press. 1942. 

“Fleagle, B. E., etal. “Enrichment in English.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 
XVIII. September, 1940. Pp. 46-53. 

“Appy, Nellie, et al. Pupils Are People. English Monograph No. 13. National Council 
of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton-Century. 1941. 
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Remedial courses have also been used as means of helping the weak pupil. 
Their value seems to be in direct proportion to the naturalness of their moti- 
vation and to the closeness of contact furnished between the remedial drill 
needed and the purposeful writing, reading, or speaking to which it con- 
tributes. Again, the opportunities such courses offer for becoming intimately 
acquainted with the pupils and for diagnosing their individual needs are the 
chief argument in their favor.** 

It is now generally recognized that less able pupils profit little from gram- 
mar, that they need greater motivation to expression than other pupils rather 
than less, as so often happens in drill-book procedures for remediation, and 
that they require painstaking and sympathetic guidance in a few areas of 
language and reading which will be of value to them when they leave school. 
A careful and practical analysis of what these are came out of the Faribault 
High School in Minnesota last spring.** 

The time is undoubtedly past when whole groups of pupils may be per- 
functorily grouped as Z’s, college preparatory, or vocational and set apart for 
a single-track program. They have too much in common and, within each 
group, every individual has too much that is peculiarly his own.** 

Providing continuity of growth is an equally difficult problem. Great gaps 
in the pupils’ learning, sudden hurdles to be met without adequate preparation, 
and unfortunate repetition of experiences from grade to grade and from school 
to school create confusion and frustration for those experiencing them. 

The hurdles come chiefly between divisions of the school system. Analysis 
of courses of study indicates that in grades VI, IX, and XII, topics tend to pile 
up suddenly as teachers in those years are consumed with the desire to please 
instructors higher up. At the same time, there is often a tendency in the ninth 
grade of the junior high school to attempt to teach everything “pupils ought 
to know and don’t.” Normally the curve of forgetting is high, especially if 
what is learned is not useful in the daily tasks to follow. It is a salutary thing 
for a twelfth-grade teacher to meet up with a class he taught in the ninth. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


To iron out such hurdles and fill in such gaps, school systems are more and 
more commonly creating curriculum committees with representation from all 


“2McCaul, Robert L. “The Misuse of Remedial Reading Texts.” Educational Method. 


XXII. April, 1943. Pp: 310-314. 
Strang, Ruth, and Rose, F. C. Problems.in the Improvement of Reading in High School 


and College. New York: The Science Press, 1940. 
Warner, Paul C., and Guiler, Walter S. “Individual versus Group Instruction in Gram- 


matical Usage.” Journal of Educational Psychology.” XXIV. February, 1933. Pp. 140-51. 

43M cCarthy, Agnes. A Course of Study in English tor Slow-Moving Groups in the Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, High School. Faribault, Minnesota: The High School. 

“Certner, Simon. “Modern Life and Literature in the Vocational Curriculums.” The 
English Journal. XX XIII. March, 1944. Pp. 135-43. 

Certner, Simon. “Teaching Vocational Students to Write and Speak. “The English 
Journal. XXXII. December, 1943. Pp. 539-47. 

Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process. Boston: Ginn and 


Company. 1939. 
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levels of instruction. Conferences between senior high-school and college 
teachers are occurring throughout the country.*® The first thing they do is 
dispel strange misconceptions of “what the colleges want” and “what the high 
schools don’t teach.” Similar conferences need to be stimulated between 
teachers in the elementary and junior high schools and between those of the 
junior and senior high schools. 

The effort to agree upon what powers and skills are desirable in reading 
and language causes less friction than discussion of specific ground to be 
covered. Consideration of them leads to an investigation of the standard of 
achievement pupils attain in them at different levels of the school system. 
That, in turn, raises the question of the kinds of situations in which pupils ex- 
hibit these powers and use these skills in junior and senior high school and 
college. The only way to determine what standards of performance are to 
be expected at different levels of instruction is to observe young people using 
language and to chart their growth. Study of data of this kind leads to the 
conclusion that while growth patterns of young people are individual, the 
direction of growth can be mapped. One may not say at what moment an 
individual boy or girl should reach a particular stage in his control over sen- 
tence structure; but one can describe the evidences of maturity in sentence 
! structure, determine at what point an individual is at the moment, and pre- 

2 , scribe what kind of treatment he needs next. The business of the curriculum 
t is to help teachers by describing what the evidences of growth are and what 
the next steps should be. 

For example, research has shown which fourteen verbs cause more difficulty 
than any others.” Of these, four- see, do, come, and go—are in the first 
five hundred words in frequency in Thorndike’s Word List. They all appear 
in the list of illiteracies in Leonard’s study of levels of current usage.*7 Ob- 
viously they are to be mastered first. The problem of the incomplete sentence 
is with us at every level of the school system as the pupils moves from imma- 
turity in thinking, and hence to more complex sentence structure. 

The chief problem of curriculum makers is to define what constitutes posi- 
tive progress in the use of language skills. Too frequently courses of study 
have contained mere lists of errors to be eliminated or lists of forms to be 
identified. Elimination of unacceptable usage is important, but knowing what 
positive elements of growth one is trying to engender is still more imperative. 
Biber, for example, observed pre-school children in their efforts to discuss as a 
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“Aikin, W. M. The Story of the Eight-Year Study. New York: Harper Brothers. 1942. 
Thorpe, Clarence D. “Toward a Better Program in English.” I/linois English Bulletin. 
XXXII. February, 1945. Pp. 1-17. 

“Charters, W. W. “Minimal Essentials in Elementary Language and Grammar.” Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public Schocl Publishing Company. 1917. Findings but not methods proposed have 
been corroborated by later investigations. 
4TLeonard, S. A. op. cit. 
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group.*® Baker has recorded the characteristics of progress in group discussion 
from the second grade through the sixth.*® If one compares these with Borch- 
er’s standards for grade eight and with descriptions of what constitutes in- 
telligent group discussion in grade twelve, one can see readily some of the ele- 
ments of progress involved.** Buell’s discussion of connectives shows similarly 
the ascending levels of thought relationships they express. There is little 
doubt but that through observation of how language power develops we shall 
be able in the future to provide better than we have in the past for continuity 
of growth on the part of individual pupils. 

If boys and girls in the average tenth grade in large metropolitan school 
systems vary in reading ability from the third grade through superior teacher 
rating, it is obvious that unless reading material is furnished in the classroom 
throughout that range, there can be no continuity in the learning of the pupils 
concerned. The Children’s Catalog, Carpenter's Gateways to American His- 
tory, Rue’s Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades, and Winnetka’s 
The Right Book for the Right Child are all helpful to junior high-school teach- 
ers seeking ratings of books according to levels of difficulty.°° The Standard 
Catalog of High-School Libraries lists books in three ranges of difficulty.™ 
Burch’s study gives the percentage of selections from seventy classics compre- 
hended by pupils from the seventh grade through the twelfth.°? Gray and 
Leary determined an index of difficulty for some three hundred adult books, 
many of which are used in high school.®? Strang has based her Gateways to 
Readable Books upon all such available data.** All of these ratings are very 
tentative; but they are suggestive to teachers trying to meet individual needs. 


The Evaluation Committee of the Progressive Education Association at- 
tempted a rating scale for the maturity level and general merit of the works of 


“Smith, Dora V. “Growth in Language Power as Related to Child Development.” 
Pp. 76-83 (Bibliography, Pp. 93-97) in Teaching Language in the Elementary School. Forty- 
third Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 1944. 

Buell, Llewellyn M. Vocabulary Improvement. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. 

The Children’s Catalog. Siri Andrews and others, Compilers. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1941 and Supplements to date. 

Carpenter, Helen M. Gateways to American History; An Annotated Graded List of 
Books for Slow Learners in Junior High School. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1942. 

Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for the Intermediate Grades. Chicago: American 


Library Association. 1940. First Supplement, 1943. 
Winnetka Public Schools. The Right Book for the Right Child; A Graded Buying List 


of Children’s Books. New York: John Day. 1942. 

5\The Standard Catalog of High-School Libraries. I. S. Monro and R. R. Jervis, Com- 
pilers. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1942 and Supplements to date. 

S2Burch, Mary C. “Determination of a Content of the Course in Literature Suitable in 
Difficulty for Junior and Senior High School Students,” Genetic Psychology Monographs. 
IV. Nos. 2 and 3. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press. 1928. 

Gray, William S., and Leary, Bernice. What Makes a Book Readable? Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1935. 
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one thousand authors.®® Similar efforts have been made to evaluate maga- 
zines. Helen Sullivan has combined difficulty and maturity and interest 
levels in her analysis of books actually tried out with boys and girls in her 
clinic at Boston University.5* Many lists of materials successfully used with 
pupils of lower levels of ability have appeared in print.°* There is less evidence 
on an equally important problem, keeping superior pupils up to their highest 
potentialities. In the University of Chicago High School, where pupils are of 
more unifermly high ability, a carefully unified course has been developed over 
a period of years, which in both scope and sequence aims at growth in care- 
fully specified directions.*® 

Finally, with the introduction of units organized by theme, especial care is 
necessary to promote continuity in the pupils’ experience. There is danger of 
overlapping units; there is even a probability that the pupil will pursue the 
same unit two or three times in his secondary-school experience unless there is 
periodic conference among teachers in the same building and in the same school 
system. It is obvious that here, as throughout the program of curriculum de- 
velopment, it is only when teachers and supervisors plan together specifically 
a balanced program in terms of all the ends they wish to achieve and in terms 
of continuous growth for the pupils concerned can the scope and sequence of 
the course be adequately mapped.” 


II. Chicago’s English Curriculum for the High Schools 
JOHN W. BELL 
District Superintendent, High-School District No. 1, Chicago 


HE significance of English in the high-school curriculum in Chicago can 

be seen more clearly when one understands the general requirements for 
graduation from a Chicago high school. In 1937, Chicago abolished the 
requirement that the entering freshman must decide at the time of admission 
just which one of more than a dozen courses, such as commercial, technical, 
Normal preparatory, college preparatory, he wished to pursue. Since 1939, 
the requirements for graduation have been as follows: eighteen units of work 
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so selected from the total high-school offering as to include either (a) two 
three-year sequences one of which must be English, and two two-year se- 
quences; or (b) three three-year sequences one of which must be English. 
In addition to these general stipulations, there is a further requirement that 
every student must present the following four and one-half units of credit: 
one unit of general science, one unit of United States history, one unit of 
physical and health education, and one-half unit each of civics, music, and art. 
This means that seven and one-half of the eighteen units required for gradua- 
tion are compulsory. 

There were those who asked that an additional three-year sequence in 
the social studies be made compulsory. This sequence would include such 
subjects, organized in an integrated fashion, as psychology, aviation, geography, 
law, economics, sociology, and international relations. It was decided, how- 
ever, that such an additional requirement would not be in consonance with the 
primary purpose which motivated the change of 1939 — the democratizing of 
the curriculum. Since the aim was to give both the parent and the student, 
under competent counseling, a greater voice in the determination of the cur- 
riculum of a given individual, it seemed more fitting that the social studies de- 
partment experiment with the development of courses which would attract 
students on a voluntary enrollment basis. Then too, the requirement, by state 
statute, of a unit in United States history or a unit of United States history and 
civics — enlarged in Chicago to one unit of the former and one-half unit of the 
latter — amounted to one-half of such a three-year sequence as that championed 
by the advocates of a compulsory social studies sequence. Moreover, Chicago 
has for many years offered full semester courses in the field of the social stud- 
ies. 

Because retention of the three-year sequence in English for every student was 
mandatory, no consideration was given to the question of substituting any 
other required sequence for it. These quotations from a bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, setting forth admission requirements, support and explain 
in part the position of the Chicago schools. 

(f) High School Subjects Required for Graduation by the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction or by Statute. — 

(1) A minimum of three units of English is required for graduation, although 
four units are strongly recommended for most pupils. 

The required majors and minors defined above may be selected from the follow- 
ing groups: 

(1) English. — (In all cases one major must be in English.) Only courses in his- 

tory and appreciation of literature, composition (including oral composition when 

given as a part of a basic English course), and grammar will count toward a major.2 


1The Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois Secondary Schools, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 8, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, October 15, 1940, 


34. 
*Ibid., p. 61. 
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The University of Illinois and the accrediting agencies are not critical of the 
modifications that have been made in the English courses in the Chicago high 
schools because the emphasis is still on grammar, rhetoric, literature, and com- 
position. No attempt has been made to substitute such courses as dramatics, 
journalism, or public speaking for the six semesters of basic English required 
of all students. The purposes of the new curriculum differ considerably from 
those of previous courses; consequently, the nature of the grammar, literature, 
rhetoric, and composition has been greatly modified. An attempt has been 
made to revise and enlarge the English courses rather than to merge the 
training in communication with other subject-matter content. For example, 
the term literature includes the newspaper, the magazine, the moving-picture 
drama, the radio drama, and current literature as well as the classics. Oral 
composition treats current events, many questions arising from the activities of 
the various units of the course, and topics such as those considered by the radio 
discussion programs, Town Hall Meeting of the Air, World Front, Invitation 
to Learning, and the Chicago Round Table. Instruction in grammar and 
rhetoric is related to the reading, writing, and speaking of the students and is 
not considered as a mental discipline with meager application to impressional 
and expressional language activities. 

THE PURPOSES 


The chief purpose of the new curriculum, stated from the point of view of 
the student, are these: (1) to gain power in the expression of thought through 
speaking and writing; (2) to gain power in the reception of thought through 
reading and listening; (3) to develop to the optimum one’s abilities to think 
and to organize one’s ideas; (4) to assume responsibility in working independ- 
ently or with a committee: (5) to develop and fix certain valuable habits and 
attitudes, such as systematic and selective reading and listening, writing and 
speaking with self-improvement definitely in mind, participating in discussion 
for growth in the power to think and express one’s ideas, consulting the dic- 
tionary and other reference aids in connection with felt needs, using the library 
systematically, and keeping up with current developments in the field of 
English; (6) to become familiar with a great body of significant literature, and 
(7) to learn appropriate ways for the study and/ or enjoyment of literature. 

In the Chicago high schools, as in those of most other communities, much 
content and many teaching techniques used in 1939 were more in harmony 
with the purposes of past eras of education than with those of the present. 
These latter, of course, may be proved false by future generations of educators, 
but those of us living today can only proceed in accordance with the apparently 
well-founded educational theory of our time, even though it may seem to future 
educators as obsolete as the following statement made by Chicago’s Superin- 
tendent Wells in 1860: 


The highest and most important object of intellectual education is mental discipline, 
or the power of using the mind to the best advantage. The price of this discipline is 
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effort. No scholar ever yet made intellectual progress without intei!ectual labor. It is 
this alone that can strengthen and envigorate the noble faculties with which we are 
endowed. However much we may regret that we do not live a century later, because 
we cannot have the benefit of the educational improvements that are to be made during 
the next hundred years, of one thing we may rest assured, that intellectual eminence 
will be attained during the twentieth century just as it is in the nineteenth; by the 
labor of the brain. We are not to look for any new discovery or invention that shall 
supersede the necessity for mental toil; we are not to desire it. If we had but to 
supplicate some kind of genius, and he would at once endow us with all the knowledge 
in the universe, the gift would prove a curse to us, and not a blessing. We must have 
the discipline of acquiring knowledge in the manner established by the Author of our 
being, and without this discipline our intellectual stores would be worse than useless.8 


Although much work has been done by committees of teachers, and in 
monthly meetings with department heads, to define the purposes appropriate 
to the present decade and to align the content and teaching techniques with 
those purposes, the job is far from complete. No doubt both the activities 
and methodology of the course will be further modified as continued discussion 
and experimentation throw greater light upon the best means of achieving 
our objectives. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT 


The new curriculum is organized on the unit basis. For grades nine and 
ten, the five units provided for each semester level deal with four main areas: 
(1) certain essential aspects of general education, such as vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, personality and social development, safety instruction, and 
character training; (2) current literature which includes books, the newspaper, 
magazine, radio, cinema, and legitimate theatre; (3) our literary heritage which 
includes the older important works of literature; and (4) communication 
through reading, writing, speaking, and listening, and the contributive study 
of constructional grammar and mechanics of expression. This fourth area, 
constituting unit five of the course for the first two years, is designed for in- 
tegration with the activities of the other three areas. Numerous cross refer- 
ences facilitate this integration. 

The course for grade eleven consists of only two units: Unit I, Speaking 
and Writing; and Unit II, Reading and Literature. The literature treated in 
the first semester of grade eleven is largely American, while that of the second 
semester is English. 

The production committees have given much thought to the problem of 
integration. Not only are the activities grouped under comprehensive cap- 
tions, but teachers are expected to cut across units and topics to relate activities 
that have common elements. Since a teaching unit should probably not con- 
sume more than four or five weeks of time, and generally no less, it was felt 


8Sixth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City of Chicago, 
1860, p. 27. 
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advisable to provide five units for each of the first four semesters in order to 
promote the use of the long-term teaching unit and to secure adequate attention 
to the newer areas introduced for the first time through this course. How- 
ever, it seemed preferable to reduce the course for semesters five and six to only 
two resource units in order to promote integration because the teachers at this 
level would have had sufficient experience with the newer content and tech- 
niques to be able to plan teaching units of the proper length with less specific 
direction and suggestion. 
THE METHOD 

The course provides for each unit a considerable number of activities ad- 
dressed to the student. Some of these are designed for individuals of varying 
abilities, interests, and needs; others, for the class as a whole. They range 
in difficulty from the easy to the very challenging. Some of them expressly 
leave much latitude to the individual or committee, for it was thought that 
students of ability should have an opportunity to exercise their unusual ini- 
tiative and creative powers, and to grow in independence and self-reliance. 
Others provide detailed directions and suggestions in order that those of lesser 
ability may be adequately served. 

When formulating her teaching units from the resource materials of the 
course, the teacher is expected to give much thought and attention to just how 
she is going to handle the three steps which are considered extremely impor- 
tant: (1) orientation and student-teacher co-operative planning; (2) assimila- 
tion, in the form of directed research and investigation, or laboratory instruc- 
tion, for a period of from two to four or five weeks; and (3) culminating activ- 
ity, which may manifest itself in round-table or panel discussion, committee or 
individual reports, readings, mock radio broadcasts, dramatization, play-back 
of recordings, exhibits, displays, assembly programs, little-theater shows, or 
combinations of these. 

When making assignments, teachers have found it very helpful to think 
in terms of enterprises for groups of from three to seven or eight students, re- 
ducing to a minimum the assignments designed for the class as a whole. This 
sort of procedure requires more bookkeeping and more planning than is re- 
quired for the total group method, but its advantages seem to outweigh its 
disadvantages. Its advantages are these: 

1. It enables the instructor to give attention to many more of the activities of the 

course than she could if all students were obliged to do the same things. 

2. Participation in committee work, when properly handled, tends to develop many 
fine character traits in adolescents — initiative, self-control, self-reliance, reliability, 
industry, enthusiasm, poise, and social savoir-faire. 

3. It is a splendid means of providing for individual differences. 

The disadvantages may loom large with the beginning teacher or with one 

who has become so accustomed to the lock-step method that she finds com- 
mittee procedure rather frustrating and confusing. The teacher who normally 
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has difficulty with discipline finds it doubly difficult to manage several groups, 
with the relative freedom that must accompany a more individualized type 
of classroom management. Then, too, the relatively complex type of assign- 
ment necessary for committee work calls for more records, supervision, and 
checking than does the assignment common to all members of the class. 
Moreover, a greater variety of books and reference aids must be available than 
are necessary when all students are consulting a common book. However, 
resourceful teachers hold the committee secretaries responsible for keeping the 
records and circulating books and fugitive materials, and the committee chair- 
man partially responsible for getting his committee members to meet their 
dead lines and obligations. 
THE EQUIPMENT 


Since the Chicago curriculum is written in terms of activities designed for 
student committees, for individual students, and for the total class, since the 
assignments are relatively long-term in nature, and since the second and third 
phases of a unit require a setup somewhat different from that of the traditional 
English classroom, teachers find special equipment helpful — but not indis- 
pensable. Resourceful teachers are able to improvise ways and means of doing 
an effective job with little assistance from administrative and policy-making 
officials. However, the following equipment has been found very useful: 
movable seats, a conference table with appropriate chairs; a table for discussion 
panels or groups; a magazine rack; recording and play-back equipment; broad- 
casting equipment; storage space for books, newspapers, reading records, and 
miscellaneous properties; dark curtains and projecting equipment; a little 
theatre available from time to time; an auditorium for assembly of two or 
more English classes for joint sessions; a social laboratory; and well-stocked 
libraries — classroom, school, home, public, and specialized libraries. 

ILLUSTRATED SAMPLES OF THE ACTIVITIES 

Happily the following samples do not classify as neatly as the captions of 
this section would lead one to believe, for relationship of the activities in the 
various units is planned in accordance with the current principles of good 
teaching. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 
A. Unit 421, page 5, activity 22. Discuss educational requirements for different 
kinds of work. It is sometimes said that a college education fits one, not for a job, but 
for living. Explain the statement. Name specific kinds of work that require special 
training. How do you distinguish between general education and specialization? List 
in your notebook the general education requirements for major occupational fields. 

The foregoing activity is a sample of the type of treatment that is given to 
the general subject of vocational and educational guidance in the course. Num- 
erous activities give a considerable choice of subject matter and procedure, 
thereby providing for individual differences in tastes, interests, needs, and 
abilities among the students. 
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B. Unit 422, page 18, activity 48. Discuss with your classmates the manner in 
which a motion picture has treated a theme pertaining to (a) perseverence, (b) respect 
for law, (c) self-sacrifice, (d) industry, (e) loyalty. Has the theme personal interest 
for many people in our times? Is it originally treated? Is it in key with good, demo- 
cratic living. 

The chief aim of this activity is character training, but the medium for 
achieving the goal is the motion picture. Consequently, it is difficult to decide 
whether it should be placed under the area of general education or under the 
area of current English. 

C. Unit 521, page 26, activity 85. In our conversation and in our writing we 
must distinguish between statements of fact and statements of opinion, making clear 
to those who heed us which we mean. Point out the statements of fact and of opinion 
in this paragraph, and in other paragraphs, as your teacher directs. 

During our recent study of lyric poetry I sampled the writing of twenty English and 
American authors. These poems are representative of the best poetical expression in 
our language. Some of the poems are difficult to read. Others are clear at first en- 
counter. One, entitled “The Death of the Hired Man,” is easier to understand than 
any other poem on our list. 

The student confronted with this assignment must read critically and 
evaluate what he reads. As teachers work with this sort of activity, they will 
become conscious of the need for training students in the art of critical think- 
ing, utilizing the commonplace classroom situations for calling attention to 
fallacious reasoning such as overgeneralization of the data, passive acceptance 
of false assumptions, reasoning by analogy, and oversimplification of the prob- 


lem. 
CURRENT ENGLISH 


A. Unit 422, page 22, activity 76. Appoint volunteer committees to survey for 
a week special types of radio programs. Let each committee report to the class on 
“recommended listening” for that type. Each committee should state for each program 
in its report (a) the time of the broadcast; (b) the length of the program; (c) features 
of the performance; and (d) the type and merit of the advertising, whether it be testi- 
monial, written into the script, or unrelated to the script. Try to have a committee re- 
port on each of these types. (See Activity 75, Unit 425). 
c. Concert e. Interview g. Quiz 


a. Discussion 
h. Serial 


b. News comment d. Variety f. Sports 

This radio project, requiring a considerable amount of preparation on the 

part of the student, assists him to organize his own thinking on the subject of 

radio listening, gives the instructor an opportunity to train her students to 

carry on more discriminatingly a language-arts activity which they will be 

carrying anyway, and provides the vital and stimulating subject matter for 
a well-motivated discussion. 

B. Unit 521, page 26, activity 89. Select a timely question or problem in which 

you are interested. Keep for several weeks a scrapbook in which you record data culled 

from newspapers and other current publications. You may wish to arrange the material 
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in sections labeled “Favorable” and “Unfavorable.” Consult the Reader's Guide to 
discover magazine articles. Send for available pamphlet material. Investigate the 
history of the problem in books. Speak, from time to time, on the progress of your 
study or on some aspect of the problem. Finally, organize material and write a report 
on your inquiry. 

The foregoing directed investigation is based on newspapers, magazines, 
and a reference work which should be available in every good library. The 
guides for the collection and organization of the data should prove valuable 
to the student who may not have sufficient resourcefulness to imagine a fruitful 
procedure for himself. 

C. Unit 522, page 38, activity 13. Make a study of current book reviews. Sum- 
marize the attitudes and methods of approach and development of ideas employed by 
different reviewers. Summarize the characteristics of a good review. Prepare an evalu- 
ation chart for book reviews. Then write a review of a book which figures on your 
personal reading program. 

According to Chicago philosophy, the application of a few meaningful 
criteria discovered by the student himself through the reading of book reviews 
based on books he himself has read will result in improvement in his appraisal 
of the works of literature which he attacks, 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 
A. Unit 522, page 53, activity 87. For the authors listed in Activity 86, certain 
descriptive terms are sometimes used. Try to justify or refute the qualification in each 
case by citing lines from the writings of that author and by other means that will occur 
to you as you read their works. 
BryanT, “nature poet” 
Cooper, “‘an artist with primeval material” 
Emerson, “a master of eloquent expression” 
Howmgs, ‘‘a revolter” 
Irvine, “a man of common sense” 
LoncFELLow, “household poet” 
Pog, “head in the clouds” 
THOREAU, “spiritual liberator” 
WuiremMan, “impersonator of the universe” 
WuittTier, “the poet of modest dignity” 

He who accepts this challenge must analyze and synthesize for himself, 
must read enough of the authors’ works to sense the flavor of their style and 
the nature of their subject matter. In a word, he must reflect upon what he 
reads; but the kind of reflective thinking called for here is the kind which 
promotes a rather wide sampling of each author’s works and a broad synthesis, 
for the student will surely be embarrassed by other more thoughtful classmates 
if he attempts to generalize from a very limited sampling. This type of assign- 
ment is designed to promote thinking on the part of the pupil and a personal 
reaction, whereas the traditional assignment merely asks him to read a single 
work, or chapter, and recite the story. 
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B. Unit 522, page 57, activity 106. Investigate the writings of Herman Melville. 
He was the first writer to discover the romance of the South Seas. Compare his stories 
with those of Stevenson, Dana, Nordhoff, and Hall. Suggest other sources of informa 
tion about life on the South Sea Islands and about experiences in seafaring. 


Here again the pupil is forced not only to read widely, but to establish 
criteria through an inductive process for comparing and contrasting the re- 
lated works of the writers suggested. He cannot get by with simply telling 
the story of each of the works read, although he must be sufficiently acquainted 
with the events and details to be able to support his generalizations. The 
aim is to avoid the memoriter type of procedure on the part of the learner, with 
little or no personal reaction, and to substitute for it a thought-provoking at- 


tack. 


COMMUNICATION 


Every effort has been made in the preparation of the activities in the field 
of communication to avoid the traditional rather unproductive, deductive, 
memoriter, static, objective method of teaching grammar and rhetoric. The 
old method emphasized complete analysis of isolated sentences generally writ- 
ten by textbook authors largely for the purpose of providing illustrations for 
a logical outline of the subject as preconceived by an adult. The ritual has 
taken the form, in recent years, of labeling, defining, and classifying sentence 
elements, although the method is still essentially that of the era of parsing, 
placing in paradigms, giving synopses, and conjugating, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of identifying and placing certain forms and functions in logical tables of 
subject matter. 

On the other hand, much has been done to foster a more dynamic type of 
instruction in grammar and rhetoric —a method which can be characterized 
by the terms inductive, applied, constructive, and functional. Instruction is 
related to the difficulties and imperfections of the students as revealed by their 
speaking, writing, and reading. But it is also related to their strengths and 
perfections by way of contrast. They are helped directly and forcefully to dis- 
cover the principles of sentence and paragraph structure which they are vio- 
lating most frequently. Time and energy are concentrated at the points where 
the need is greatest, and much of the baggage of grammarians that has proved 
more ornamental than useful has been subordinated to the functional and 
practical. 

A. Unit 521, page 19, activity 55. Show, by variation in your stress and intona- 
tion of the words, different meanings which these sentences may convey in speech. 
a. Mr. Brown the milkman delivered the butter. 
b. Jack boasts his team stands first in the league. 
c. Tom Dick and Harry have left on that train. 

When the student, through experimentation, discovers the different mean- 
ings which can be read into these sentences, and numerous others selected 
from his own poorly punctuated writing, he will better understand punctua- 
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tion as the use of symbols which signify varying inflections and intonations. 
Furthermore, he gains the idea that he should punctuate his own composition 
for the purpose of assisting his reader to gather the exact meaning or flavor of 
what he has to say. ; 

B. Unit 521, page 19, activity 59. Synthesize what you have been learning about 
paragraph and sentence construction. Ask a committee of able writers to prepare a 
class “handbook” of rhetoric. Each principle should be accompanied by illustrations 
from the writing of members of your class. 

This undertaking should stimulate the instructor to make sure that his 
instruction is related to the problems of his students in the fields of writing 
and speaking, stimulate the students to become more critical of their own 
written and oral composition, and prove helpful to the class as a review and 
summary of their work with rhetoric over a period of several weeks. 

C. Unit 521, page 18, activity 51. Construct a paragraph biography which em- 
ploys in seven seftences the word groups given below. Arrange the parts of the 
statements in a variety of pleasing sentence patterns, 

a. (1) Eugene Field was born (2) September 2, 1850, (3) in St. Louis 

b. (1) He attended a private school (2) in Massachusetts (3) for a time. 

c. (1) He studied (2) later (3) at Amherst, at Knox College, and the University of 
Missouri. 

d. (1) He attempted to become an actor (2) upon leaving college. 

e. (1) Mr. Field held editorial positions (2) in cities of Missouri and Colorade 
(3) after a tour of Europe in 1872. 

f. (1) He worked continuously (2) from 1883 (3) until his death at the age of 
forty-five (4) conducting columns for Chicago newspapers. 

g. (1) His column won fame for its publications (2) of material of literary interest 
(3) which he called “Sharps and Flats” (4) and of pleasing little sentimental 
poems for children. 

Designed to challenge the student to improve his own style of writing, this 
exercise will assist him to see the relationships of ideas and to place his own 
sentence elements in such a manner as to avoid monotony and the common- 
place. As his attempts at rearrangement of the sentence elements into pleasing 
sentence patterns are criticized by fellow students and instructor, his study of 
such grammatical items as subjects, predicates, and modifiers of various types 
becomes more meaningful and dynamic than the traditional passive analysis 
of isolated sentences for the purpose of labeling and classifying static elements. 


III. Seattle’s Curriculum Really Serves 
EDNA L. STERLING 
Director of Language Arts, Board of Education, Seattle, Washington 


OR a long time curriculum development has been of first importance in 
‘ the Seattle public schools. There are a number of very apparent reasons 
for this healthy and healthful state. The interest is a matter of co-operative 
concern for both administration and teachers. The community, and hence the 
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students, are accustomed to a practical kind of education, marked by purpose- 
ful change and growth. Group participation, group planning, group thinking 
are increasingly effective in all phases of the school program. In 1935, the 
curriculum was placed in charge of Assistant Superintendent W. Virgil Smith, 
who is at the same time sound in the basic principles of functional education . 
and personally adaptable as a leader of all phases of the school program, as 
well as a moderator of varying points of view. 


THE ADMINISTRATION PERMITS BUT DOES NOT PRESCRIBE 


Seattle is a new city. In the last twenty-five years the school population has 
reflected the industrial and economic changes in the Northwest. Recently the 
centering of unusually large war industries as well as Army, Navy, and Air 
units has given the city an increase of shifting population. The administration, 
alert to these changes and the demands resultant, has aided teachers in the 
development of educational facilities in keeping with changing situations. 
Beginning in 1935, the Board of Education gave assistance to a group of twenty 
teachers who participated in an investigation that was a joint enterprise of ten 
western cities. The work, involving both language arts and social studies, 
was carried on in Seattle high schools over a period of five years, the teachers 
going during the summers to Stanford university, where the investigation was 
co-ordinated. 

The results of this particular co-operative endeavor have been in subsequent 
developments. Through this program, administrators and teachers learned 
to work together on a common problem toward a practical solution. Teachers 
gained experience in isolating and stating their problems. They learned the 
invaluable lesson of giving and taking criticism from each other. They dis- 
carded many outmoded, yet sometimes still sacred, traditions and began to 
face their problems as always new and challenging. They substituted “Will 
it work?” “Will it produce results?” for “What does the high school or the 
university want?” In other words, teachers began to look at their job as a 
manager approaches the task of production. They, too, must have a blue- 
print, a plan, and good working conditions. The schools are building citizens. 
They must develop ability. 

The curriculums in Seattle are home products. The developments of the 
last five or six years have been built slowly but naturally on the foundations 
laid by earlier work. Changes are made first in the classroom and then on 


paper. Every undertaking is developed and used with children before it 


becomes too permanent in print. “Will it suit the classroom situation?” “Ts 
that what the pupil needs?” teachers repeat. In Seattle, curriculum changes 
are made by the teachers, usually working in groups. The principle of majority 
rule and minority co-operation has become fairly well established. Every 
problem or procedure is given a thorough airing. Every teacher has a chance 
to make suggestions, enter complaints, and present a better way. Once a de- 
cision has been reached by majority opinion, all of those affected are expected 
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to abide by the decisions until new evidence is sufficient to warrant modifica- 
tion or change. 
THE ORGANIZATION IS BOTH PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 


In the past, flexibility has characterized the curriculum work. The super- 
intendent in charge is, of course, a permanent appointment. Directors and 
supervisors in special fields, such as art, handwriting, home living, health, 
physical education, and visual aids have also had permanent status. Consult- 
ants in the regular subject fields were, at first, limited to a three-year service. 
Recently these limitations have been removed so that now, in addition to those 
listed, there are directors for the language arts, for the social studies, for math- 
ematics, and for science. The work of directors of subject areas extends from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. In addition, there is a director of primary 
education and a supervisor of instruction for the elementary grades. Ultimate 
decisions are made by the Superintendent’s Conference, but all directors, super- 
visors, and their assistants aid in the planning. Implementation is a joint 
responsibility of directors, supervisors, principals, and teachers. 

These directors, supervisors, and special consultants comprise a Curriculum 
Council operating under — Mr. Smith always makes the correction “with” — 
the superintendent in charge of curriculum. The group has regular meetings, 
but unscheduled conferences on special questions are frequent. Through these 
discussions the group has clarified its thinking, has evolved a common point 
of view on the fundamentals of basic principles, and has arrived at common 
procedures of working together. If at first they don’t agree, they try and try 
again. 

CURRICULUM CHANGES JUST COME 

Curriculum changes are not like the Saturday night bath or the monthly 
haircut; they are not so regular. Perhaps they are more like the purchase of a 
new car or like moving into a new house. Maybe Junior observes that the 
“old buggy” isn’t as slick as the neat spinner which just took the next-door 
girl down the street. Perhaps Mother opines that this house never was large 
enough for the family; “anyway it’s better to buy a new one than to keep 
sinkin’ money in this old one, which never was very good.” Father probably 
thinks the car all right so long as it runs, and as for the house, “the family 
don’t use it very much anyhow.” But sister thinks something up to the minute 
wouldn’t be amiss and she begins talking. Yes, that’s the way it is with all 
kinds of changes. People begin talking and the first thing anybody knows the 
idea is caught in the wind and there’s no stopping it. 

PEOPLE BEGAN TALKING ABOUT LANGUAGE ARTS IN 1938 

The family parleys about the needed changes in the language program 

took the form of regional meetings called by Mr. Smith and the consultant 


for the language arts. Principals and all language teachers from the elemen- 
tary schools and from junior and senior high schools attended. There was no 
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planned program. These were in the nature of experience conferences. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to say out in meeting what they had been saying over the 
coke glasses and the coffee cups. To the small group that had begun to work 
together, these discussions were very discouraging: there was a general air of 
criticism. There were sly remarks questioning the validity of the work on the 
various levels. The real battle was about “grammar: How much and where?” 
Many people, those who had had their say, felt better. A few were very much 
disturbed, wondering whether any good could come from all this chaos. At 
that time no one would have believed that within six years Seattle would have 
developed a philosophy, a program, and a course of study. 


COMMITTEES BEGAN TO WORK 


A core, or co-ordinating, committee, consisting of representatives from the 
primary grades, the elementary school, the junior high school, and each year 
of the senior high school, was assembled. With the consultant, this committee 
agreed on a policy and laid plans for organizing area committees. Each mem- 
ber of the core committee became chairman of a committee composed of 
teachers from his level. Thus the group for primary grades consisted of the 
chairman and teachers from the kindergarten and grades one, two, and three. 
The committees for the high-school grades chose their members so that all 
nine high schools had representation on at least one of the committees. Many 
of the members asked to serve in a particular capacity. The personnel of these 
committees must have been of very high quality, for the groups worked for a 
period of six years with only three replacements, those being necessary because 
three members who married left Seattle. Furthermore, two of these teachers, 
members of the core committee, continued their work after leaving, and one 
of them kept her interest to the point of reading and giving valuable assistance 
on the final manuscript of the course of study. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT MEANS TEACHER GROWTH 


In Seattle, the conviction is strong that what happens in the classroom is 
the real measure of curriculum development. The resistance against freezing 
ideas, policies, or procedures was, and still is, strong. Best teaching does not 
repeat itself; it moves on to new adaptations. The committees and teachers 
alike were afraid of losing the vision in the effort of capturing it. Although 
a course of study might not be built to music, it is, they thought, “never built 
at all and, therefore, built forever.” However, if the work of one group is to 
be helpful to another, it must be made available. There were repeated and 
insistent requests, especially from new and inexperienced teachers, for definite 
guidance in matters of style and form. The committees, therefore, began, in 
1939, the preparation of a style sheet. It was four pages, giving a sample illus- 
tration for heading papers and standards in punctuation, spelling, and correc- 
tion symbols. These sheets were placed in the hands of all students and were 
the initial step in the preparation of the Guidebooks published in 1943. 
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The acceptance and use of these styles sheets were so general and so encour- 
aging that in February, 1943, teacher committees laid their plans for the next 
step. Utilizing the contributions of more than two hundred teachers and the 
help of all teachers, they began the preparation of the material that comprised 
two books: Guidebook for the Elementary Grades and Guidebook for the 
Junior-Senior High School. The books, which have similar format and arrange- 
ment, have three sections: Standards for Study; Standards for Speaking; Stand- 
ards for Writing. These standards are not, in any sense, “minimum essentials”; 
nor do they imply that accomplishment is the same for all or that complete 
mastery may be expected as an immediate result; rather they are goals, or 
directions in which learning proceeds. The books, designed for reference, 
are in the hands of each pupil above the fourth grade. Their purpose is economy 
of teaching and of learning in those forms and procedures which recur in 
successive years and in different situations. For instance, once the student has 
learned the heading, the spacing, the form required in written work, he uses 
the same patterns in all work and with all teachers in any of his classes. Thus 
the form for outlining, for bibliography, for footnotes is the same in social 
studies classes as in English. Good diction is as necessary in the classroom as 
on the radio or in dramatic classes. The preparation of the Guidebooks answered 
the teacher request for definite material; it also served as excellent training for 
the development of the course of study which was completed in 1944. 


THE 1945 GUIDEPOSTS WAS A THIRD EDITION 


The Policy 

Guideposts, published in 1944, was issued twice in mimeographed form 
before it was printed. After three years of preliminary study and experimen- 
tation, each horizontal committee prepared for each grade a statement of 
policy, goals, and procedures for that grade. These outlines were written in 
any form the committees chose to use and consequently varied greatly. Some 
were ten to twelve pages; while the grade twelve ran to seventy-five. Teachers 
used these tentative reports in 1941-1942 and at the end of the term returned 
the mimeographed courses with suggestions for changes and improvements. 
The following year the co-ordinating committee evolved a page form very 
similar to the end which is used for each grade in the 1944 edition. 

Another exemplification of the principle of working together and an ac- 
complishment which the committees considered almost a triumph was their 
ability to give and take until finally they arrived at an agreement, so that 
acceptance of a page form was possible. After many trials and errors, each 
level saw that it could condense and adapt its material to the four-page spread 
form. The number of four-page units were not restricted. The kindergarten 
used only four pages; other elementary grades used eight; while grade eleven 
felt need for sixteen and grade twelve condensed its original seventy-five pages 


to twelve. 
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The important decision was, of course, on policy. Here the work of the 
National Council of Teachers of English served as a valuable directive. The 
introduction to Guideposts summarizes basic principles as follows: 






Language is a medium of communication and, therefore, is the hub of all living; its 
experience value is not confined to language or English classes. 

Since communication is a fundamental means of building understandings among people, 
language is vital to democratic living. 

Clear thinking is the foundation for effective language expression, either oral or written. 

A strong personal incentive is an important factor in learning, and “the intellectual 


A level reached by a child is associated with the degree of stimulation given him.’”™ 
Development of language power results from environmental influence rather than 


from isolated drills and study of rules; drill is effective in proportion to its functional 
use when the pupil is in need of fixing an understood concept. 

Language experience should allow for the highest possible development of the indi- 
vidual; but an individual's power is measured by the effectiveness of his participa- 
tion in the group. 

Building capacity for experience is an important part of any experience program. 


The Plan 

Securing acceptance of a policy was, of course, only a beginning. The terms 
of agreement were too general to be of practical value in specific cases, and 
the committees at once saw the need for breaking their problem up into units 
definite enough for individual analysis and application. Having decided that 
the course of study would be composed of series of sequences, the leaders then 
determined to build these progressions by a system of double checking. Each 
horizontal committee was asked to lay out the scope for its own area, this plan 
to consist of goals, subject materials, experience activities, and skills. To co- 
ordinate the work of the area group and to develop natural learning progres- 
sion, special vertical committees were formed for Speech; for Written Work; 
for Skills in Oral and Written Work, including Spelling, Punctuation, and 
Usage; for Library Work, consisting of Dictionary Use and Research; and for 
Evaluation. All special teachers and supervisors were enlisted in this under- 
taking. The speech supervisor and her special teachers built the sequence in 
oral work. The school librarians developed their program. A special commit- 
tee with representatives from all levels arranged the sequence for written work. 
A group worked for over three years on the development of the evaluation 
program. 

Each of these committees, sometimes working separately, sometimes co- 
ordinating with one or more of the other groups, evolved important beliefs 
k that ultimately were accepted as basic in the entire development. For instance, 
the oral and written programs are not separate and independent but interre- 
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lated and closely co-ordinated. Sometimes discussion and group planning are 
preparation for projects where the last step is a written report. Often an outline 
or written plan is a first step in the development of a symposium or group 
discussion. 

The committees developed some very definite concepts regarding these 
programs. They believe that the basis of good expression, either oral or written, 
is clear thinking. Since one of the prime demands life makes of the individual 
is quick thinking in an emergency, young people must be given frequent oppor- 
tunities to think as they talk and to talk as they think. Hence, although use 
of brief notes on cards may be allowed when necessary, the habit of speaking 
without notes is encouraged, and memorized speeches are accepted only for 
special or formal occasions or for dramatic and radio programs. The newer 
media of communication, especially the radio, are used whenever possible. The 
purpose of the program in oral work is clear thinking, effectively and convinc- 
ingly presented with emphasis first on thought and second on manner of 
expression. 

Likewise, definite concepts were established concerning the purpose and 
function of writing. There was a strong urge to shy away from the word “cre- 
ative” on the grounds that all writing is a creative process. Moreover, there 
was a fear of the “pretty” writing so often encouraged in classrooms. The com- 
mittees felt that like other forms of expression all writing should be functional; 
that is, it must serve a definite purpose conscious in the mind of the writer 
and easily communicated to the reader. Young people are led to examine 
what they write by asking first “What does it say?” and second “Is the thought 
expressed as effectively as is possible?” 

The belief that writing should proceed naturally upon need and be evolved 
co-operatively by groups or in consultations between teacher and pupil led to 
the development of many interesting procedures. Although method and defi- 
nite procedure were not included directly in the course of study, an exchange 
bureau has naturally developed through which teachers share their units, their 
plans, and their’ ways of doing things. Twenty bulletins were distributed in 
the spring of 1945 and were received with such approval that no doubt the 
mimeographed supplements will continue to be prepared and circulated. These 
teacher reports of “how to do it” have been especially helpful in making clear 
the place of the supporting program in oral and written work. 


How to perfect skills in language and how to make the teaching of skills 
function in the use of language is one of the most urgent questions in the 
building of a program. Seattle rejects the point of view that skills are unim- 
portant. Even more firmly it denies that accuracy in mechanics is the main 
purpose of language. Skill in form is one of the goals and important insofar 
as it makes for more effective communication and hence a better understand- 


ing between people and among peoples. 
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The Seattle committees, therefore, built a supporting program of skills and 
habits to be introduced in sequence and maintained as need requires. The 
library program begins with the child’s proper handling of his first book and 
prepares for adult research and investigation. The first writing may be a 
caption for a picture or an invitation to a party, but each step in the sequence 
increases skill in assembling, in reporting, and in interpreting the individual’s 
own materials. 

Spelling, punctuation, and correct usage are presented in direct sequence 
but maintained, retaught, and emphasized as use requires. The purpose of 
drill is to fix an understood concept and is individual and group planned rather 
than teacher dictated. The teacher is, of course, the leader and counselor in 
the organization of individual or group undertakings. The pupil learns to 
spell the words he needs to write; to punctuate for clarity the thoughts he 
wishes to convey to others; to conform to the accepted usage of the day in 
sentence formation and in diction. 

Honesty demands that pupils be made aware of the changing quality of 
language; that they develop discrimination concerning the fine distinctions 
in words; that their capacity for experience as well as their experience increase 
their ability to understand and to use words with both exactness and with 
imagination. 

The Evaluation Program 
Perhaps the most carefully projected, yet at the present time incompletely 


developed, phase of the work is the program of evaluation. Like other parts 
of the course of study, evaluation is a sequence from kindergarten to grade 
twelve. The four premises which form a base for further development state 


that evaluation is always 

1. A continual process 

2. A conscious procedure for both pupil and teacher 

3. A measurement in terms of all the goals 

4. A step toward further learning 

To carry out these basic principles of evaluation, a program was set up for 
each grade under three headings: 

1. Opportunities for Growth 

2. Evidence of Growth 

3. Objective Criteria 

The Opportunities for Growth are situations established by the teacher 
and are really measurement of the extent to which learning is made possible 
and the materials adapted to meet the individual differences of pupils and of 
groups of young people. The teacher must measure continually the opportuni- 
ties he has provided for learning. He must see that these opportunities and the 
materials used are suited to and have meaning for the learner. Moreover, the 
learner should have a share in building these situations. 

Evidences of Growth are the subjective estimates the teacher makes. They 
must be observed in relation to the full personal development of the individual, 
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and not be just a measure of ability to retain facts or to develop mechanical 
skills. Such evaluation should be in terms of each person’s growth and his own 
ability to grow. Again, the learner should have an awareness of these evi- 
dences and an increasing ability to trace his own progress. 

Objective Criteria are the means by which the teacher compares his own 
judgment with the results obtained by experts through research and through 
the study of large numbers of people in a wide variety of situations. Although 
important, objective criteria provide only one means of measurement and 
have specific values. For establishing standards and norms, for comparisons 
within or between schools, there is no substitute for the objective or the stand- 
ardized test. It can not, however, take the place of the essay test, of teacher 
estimates, and of pupil self-evaluation. 


Experimentation 

In 1943-1944, the year preceding the publication of the course of study, 
experimental lessons were held in special phases of the work. For twenty years 
Seattle has maintained a demonstration school for the elementary grades. In 
the fall of 1943, four classes were set up for study and experimentation in 
Broadway High School. Members of the committees taught these classes, to 
which visitors from other schools were invited on certain days. For purposes 
of comparative study and for testing the validity of the sequences, the lessons 
on an observation day were on one phase of one of the sequences: Speech, 
Writing, Punctuation, Library Work, Reading, or Vocabulary. These obser- 
vation lessons were designed to present procedures, to allow for conference, 
and to assist in establishing evaluation of the program as it was well being 
developed in the school. 


Implementation 

The implementation of the course of study and of the Guidebooks is an- 
other example of the good spirit and of the excellent co-operation existing with 
reference to curriculum work. The responsibility for seeing that the materials 
were interpreted and understood was a joint endeavor. After a presentation of 
the work to the principals, each head cf a school conducted meetings and 
established a program in his building. Area conferences were held for elemen- 
tary and for junior high-school teachers. The heads of the English depart- 
ments in the high schools did a thorough job of study of the course of study 
and of teacher training in their respective buildings. They not only carried on 
extensive direction in their own situations but as a group they planned and 
conducted six conferences, one for each section of the course of study. Every 
high-school teacher attended one of these meetings; many were present at all. 
Principals and parents were participants in the panels and in the general dis- 
cussions. The primary and the elementary supervisors with their staff of assis- 
tants and special reading teachers helped at every opportunity. Whatever has 
been accomplished is the result of this co-ordinated endeavor. 
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Teacher Reaction 

The course of study was placed in the hands of all teachers in the fall of 
1944. In April, 1945, a five-point inquiry was sent to these teachers. The 
tabulation of the teacher reaction showed 

1. That the course of study had met the needs of almost all the teachers. 
That teachers and pupils found the Guidebooks helpful and wished more materials 
of specific nature. 
That teachers on the whole are in sympathetic accord with the program but need 
more assistance in planning and more supplemental bulletins. 
That teachers feel the need for a developmental reading program. 


2. 


4. 
The Reading Program 

Although Guideposts, the 1944 course of study, is a program in the expres- 
sional phases of language, it does presuppose a strong reading program as a 
prerequisite to expression. Reading, observing, listening are means of extend- 
ing experience and are essential to language growth. The committees expect 
to enlarge and extend the reading program, integrating it, as they have the 
communication phases, with the full experience of the individual both in and 
out of the school life. The preparation of these further materials has already 
begun. 
One of the comments made frequently by teachers stresses the fact that the 
Seattle program is both flexible and inflexible; that it allows ample freedom 
for both teacher and pupil initiative and creative activity; but that it does 
prescribe a basic developmental progression. This same plan will, no doubt, 
be carried out in the development of the reading program. 


A Summary 

For a school that is contemplating a reorganization or a revision of curricu- 
lum, the following points may be helpful: 

1. The need for change must be evident to both administrators and teachers. 

2. Strong, clear-headed leadership is essential. 

3. Wide participation and a feeling of belonging are necessary for general acceptance 
of the program. 
Development must be geared to both student and teacher ability to grow: the pro- 
gram and the leaders must not outstrip the group. 
. Time must be allowed for understanding, for acceptance, and for growth. 
6. An in-service training program for teachers is a necessary corollary to curriculum 


wv 


change. 
The curriculum, an integrated plan complete from kindergarten to grade twelve, 


should be so structurally sound that if any part fails the whole fails to function 


properly. 
8. The development of any one area must be synchronized with the total school 


program. 
The program must be in terms of life today and must reach to and draw from all 


modern living. 
. The format should be pleasing and the text simple and readable, employing as far 


as possible the vocabulary the teachers will use with their students. 
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The following verse, written by a Seattle high-school student and used with 
the permission of the teacher, expresses the attitude of the Curriculum Council 
to curriculum changes. 

THe MounTAINEER 
I never know, until I’m there 
How high I’m going or just where. 
A topographic map will help; 
It has its points, I must admit, 
And yet there’s not one map that shows 
The sweat and breath and strength that’s used 
To climb between two little lines. 
‘Tt shows the peaks and altitudes, 
The rivers, lakes, and trails, too, 
But not the rocks and roots and holes — 
The slides, the heat, the wind, the cold, 
The peak that lies beyond the ridge, 
And when I’ve climbed beyond this ridge 
There’s just one more beyond to cross——Pat FELpMaN. 


IV. Trends in the Teaching of English in Rochester 


CATHERINE J. SULLIVAN 
Teacher of English, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


T is no longer enough for teachers to know the aims which sound English 

teaching sets for itself. They must also be aware of the changes which are 
taking place in the schools of today. What effect these changes will have on 
English teaching will depend upon whether or not all teachers understand 
the fundamental values of English as a tool and as a subject regardless of new 
plans, new approaches, or new methods. English does not need to be defended 
by the subject-minded English teacher. Its defense lies in its inherent value 
to all men. In the first place, language is man’s basic tool of communication; 
in the second place, literature is man’s storehouse of ideas. 

Over a period of twenty years great changes have occurred in English 
teaching. What has happened in the secondary schools of Rochester, New York, 
may serve as an illustration of what these changes have been and are and 
where they seem to be leading at present. Until 1929 the English course in 
the Rochester high schools was the traditional one, based largely on an inten- 
sive study of grammar, composition, and a few selected pieces of literature. In 
1929 a course of study was put into use in all the Rochester high schools. This 
course represented the work of a curriculum committee on English and of 
most senior high-school teachers of the city. It was a forward-looking piece of 
work and yet it grew largely out of the interest, experience, and experimenta- 
tion of the English teachers of Rochester. It placed emphasis upon aims and 
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methods. It stated content in a general way and then suggested goals to be 
sought through this content. It offered some hints to teachers as to how they 
might work towards these goals. This 1929 course of study moved away from 
the traditional English course in many respects. It considered literature from 
the social as well as from the literary point of view. It set up wide supplemen- 
tary reading lists; material on periodicals, magazines, and newspapers; sections 
on testing; suggestions for the use of visual aids; and a section concerning 
co-operation with other departments in the school. 
THE REVISED COURSE IMPLEMENTED 

In 1937 a revised course of study was put into use in all Rochester high 
schools. The revision was made for several reasons. New and better textbooks 
were replacing those recommended in the earlier course of study. New publica- 
tions concerning the teaching of English, such as the New York State Syllabus 
in English and An Experience Curriculum, published by the National Council 
of the Teachers of English, had appeared. The radio and the motion picture 
had assumed an undreamed-of significance in education. English teachers 
everywhere were becoming more conscious of the need for systematic training 
in better speech; they also felt the need for the development in the high schools 
of reading skills. The revised course also attempted to make the subject matter 
different for each term by setting up centers of interest. This was done for 
interest appeal to pupils as well as for the practical value of the subject matter 
itself. On the whole, much of the spirit and content of the earlier course was 
retained, because after ten years of use it had proved both rich and flexible. 

English teachers in Rochester used this revised course from 1937 to 1942. 
It was found that the centers of interest as set up were inadequate to meet 
the needs of the pupils. For example, journalism, or the importance of news 
in the modern world, was the center of interest for one term in the tenth year. 
The very real value of the study of newspapers in our society was too frequent- 
ly lost because teachers overused journalism as the motivation for teaching. 
Even the testing of skills became artificial. Besides this, boys and girls were 
being asked to write in journalistic style before they had acquired the funda- 
mental skills in writing that should precede the specialized forms. As a result, 
two years ago the English Council, which is made up of the heads of the 
English departments from all the high schools, began work on a course of 
study which would be better adapted to meet present pupil needs. Meanwhile, 
the same course of study has been used but with less emphasis upon the centers 
of interest. 

A NEW COURSE BEING DEVELOPED 

The proposed course of study is as yet incomplete. Parts of it have been 
in the hands of teachers for experimental use, however, and English teachers 
throughout the city have been contributing to the new material, as has been 
the case with each previous course since 1929. Wider areas are being set up 
to replace the centers of interest in the preceding course. For instance, the 
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area around which the eleventh-year course is built is “American Ideas and 
Ideals.” This offers a close tie-up with the new state-proposed plan of teaching 
American history in the eleventh year. The whole course is being planned for 
the use of teachers and students of secondary-school English in terms of a 
plan of development, progress to be maintained, and goals to be achieved. 
Each grade-level chart is being set up on a triple scale so that individual differ- 
ences may be met in heterogeneous groupings. English teachers, on the whole, 
are attempting to incorporate into this new course the findings of recent scien- 
tific study and the results of classroom experience. 

There have been evidences in Rochester during the past four or five years 
that greater emphasis is being put upon teaching the skills of communication. 
Boys and girls interested in radio have worked in a radio workshop conducted 
by a local radio station in collaboration with the Rochester high schools. A 
program “Junior Town Meeting of the Air” has been conducted over this 
same station with high-school boys and girls participating. A Rochester busi- 
ness organization working with the university and the Rochester high schools 
has sponsored this program. Remedial reading programs are being developed 
in the various high schools to meet the need for additional teaching of the 
skills of reading. Speech classes are a part of the program in each high school. 
Dramatics is offered as an elective. In schools where there is a public address 
system boys and girls are being trained to use the microphone effectively. Other 
activities could be mentioned; these are a few that indicate the new approaches. 

Frequently department lines are broken down in the planning of meetings; 
for instance, a peace conference was held in one of the high schools this last 
spring. A social studies teacher sponsored the group in charge of the con- 
ference. Parents, civic and business leaders, teachers and students from other 
high schools, and professors from the university attended a full-day program 
of panel discussions and discussion groups led by students, and lectures given 
by members of the university staff. Regardless of the department in the school 
which sponsors such a program, the techniques used are those which should 
be developed in English classes, where the teacher is cognizant of language 
uses as a means of communication and is willing to teach skills within the 
framework of a project. 

THE WORKSHOP 

As an outgrowth of the work of the Rochester Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Council, which has been functioning since 1944 in co-operation with the 
University School of the University, a workshop was conducted during the 
summer of 1945 at the University of Rochester. The Curriculum Council 
has been studying and evaluating the present secondary-school curriculum in 
Rochester. It has analyzed the programs being introduced in other communi- 
ties. It has drawn up a general philosophy, broad aims, and desired outcomes 
or objectives for the secondary schools of Rochester. Through the co-operative 
effort of teachers, supervisors, and administrators the workshop studied the 
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secondary-school problems facing Rochester in terms of the desired outcomes 
already accepted by the Curriculum Council. One of the major problems was 
to build an eighth-grade curriculum which would be a more natural link 
between elementary and secondary-school training. Recommendations con- 
cerning the whole secondary-school program for Rochester were made by 
special committee groups in the workshop, but only the work done and 
recommendations made concerning English teaching need to be considered. 

Committees in the workshop planned and wrote resource and teaching 
units to be used experimentally with a few eighth-grade classes, beginning in 
September, 1945. These units involve English, social studies, guidance, and 
science. Subject lines are broken down. The material is built around pupil 
problems as far as possible. It is an attempt to set up a general education course 
for eighth-year level. The plan will be introduced at this one level only for 
experimental use and revision. During the year 1945-46 it is hoped that the 
extension of the plan for ninth-grade level may be started by the City-Wide 
Curriculum Council working through committees in each high school. This 
general education course may. be taught by one or more teachers, but the 
desired outcome that all youth should possess such basic skills as the ability 
to express their thoughts orally and in writing, and to read, to observe, and 
to listen with understanding was used as a measuring stick against which 
English subject matter was woven into the pattern. 

Obviously there are dangers that some fundamental values of English may 
drop out in a unified or general education course. Particularly the teaching 
of skills in reading and writing may be slighted. It is not enough to allow time 
for practice of skills; skills need to be taught; moreover, they need-to be taught 
as needs become apparent. An eighth-grade pupil needs to be taught how to 
read so as to adjust his reading rate in terms of comprehension. He needs to 
be taught how to skim some material and how to read other material for 
details. The same thing holds true for writing. The pupil has to be taught 
how to write sentences effectively before he can be expected to get any fun or 
value out of writing. In order not to lose these particular values of English, 
supplementary material on the teaching of the skills of reading, writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking was written and placed in the units. 

It is hoped that as teachers experiment with the general education course 
they will make use of these guides throughout the year. Literature, too, may 
lose some of its essential values in a general education course. If only literature 
which correlates with material in a unit of study is used, one of the primary 
reasons for acquainting the pupil with literature is lost; that is, sometimes the 
pure fun derived from reading is the only reason for reading. A permanent 
value to the pupil derived from his reading of literature in school should be 
his desire to read for the fun of it. For this reason neither language nor litera- 
ture should be distorted for the purpose of achieving correlation. Much care 
was used in the workshop to prevent such a loss. Wide reading lists were 
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included; choices were left to the teacher; instructional suggestions were many 
and varied. Above all, the fact that literature is a reflection of personal living 
must not be overlooked. The closest link between a piece of literature and the 
pupil is the pupil’s own recognition of himself and his experience in the words 
of another person. Correlation or fusion or unification of materials does not 
warrant disregarding this fact. 

The workshop this last summer agreed to experiment with a general 
education course because of its benefits to pupils. It is believed that such a 
program permits wider use of direct experience for educational purposes, 
promotes unit teaching, uses teacher-pupil planning, searches for the common 
needs of pupils, and consists of common learning activities that are basic to 
the education of all students. This kind of plan offers possibilities for effective 
English teaching. Language and grammar may be taught from a more realistic 
point of view. Material may be cut down to essentials so that fewer things may 
be better taught. Functional elements in language and grammar may be taught 
for mastery. In the teaching of literature the approaches may be many and 
varied. This adds strength to the teaching of literature because literature has 
meaning in many ways. 

OUTCOMES 

It would seem sound to assume that whatever degree of integration or 
fusion or unification is attempted in a given school curriculum, there remain 
for the English teacher definite areas through which to work so as to enable 
boys and girls to speak, read, and write their own language as effectively as 
each is capable of doing. It may be supposed that through English teaching, 
boys and girls come in contact with the ideas, the inspirations, and the emotions 
that are the common experience of men and women of all times and places. 
These things are so because fundamentally the English teacher is working 
with language and with literature. The skills of reading, speaking, and writing 
are the outcomes of language teaching. Understanding, appreciation, discrim- 
inating taste, and judgment are the outcomes of the teaching of literature. 
Effective English teaching means that boys and girls are being guided and 
helped in both areas. They are becoming more proficient in the skills of lan- 
guage and more appreciative of the art of literature. No one wants to take 
from the English teacher the job of working on the mechanics of reading, 
speaking, and writing. It is assumed that the English teacher is peculiarly 
fitted to drill and teach in that area. It is just as true that the capable English 
teacher is peculiarly fitted for the job of teaching in terms of the accepted 
fundamental aims in the teaching of literature. When the English teacher 
does a good job in both phases of her work, the teachers of other subjects have 
a better foundation upon which to build in terms of the development of the 
individual pupil and his needs. The English curriculum is vital in any school 
program because the well-being of every American citizen is closely linked 
with his understanding of language and of literature. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


I. English Instruction in Education For Democracy 
HAROLD A. ANDERSON 


Department of Education, University of Chicago 
Past President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


AM sure it has been apparent that important changes have been taking 
I place in the English curriculum at all levels in recent years, and it should 
be equally clear that a number of impending changes will take place during 
the years that lie immediately ahead. Many of these changes have been almost 
universally acclaimed by teachers of English; a number of them have served 
largely to confuse us or even to divide us into conflicting camps; and others 
have been viewed With misgiving. The marked changes which have taken 
place in English instruction in recent years, the fluid state of the English 
curriculum at the present time, and the urgent need for a clarification of the 
place of language arts and literature in American education impose upon 
professional organizations like the National Council for Teachers of English 
and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals grave responsi- 
bilities for leadership. On them as well as others falls a great responsibility for 
leadership. 

Recognizing the need for a better understanding of the function of English 
instruction in the education of all American youth and of the kind of curri- 
culum needed to achieve our avowed objectives, the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1945 appointed a National Commission on the English 
Curriculum. This Commission consists of twenty-eight members representing 
all levels of instruction and all types of schools in all sections of our country. 
Furthermore, the Council chose as its 1945 Convention theme “The Emerging 
English Curriculum.” The eighteen sessions of this Convention were designed 
to probe the basic problems which we face in helping to shape the emerging 
English curriculum. Since we do not wish to allow the English curriculum of 
tomorrow to be shaped by sheer tradition or to allow it to drift into some 
shapeless form from a variety of confusing and conflicting views and unplan- 
ned practices, we expect to devote no small amount of our time in the next 
few years to a careful and critical re-thinking of the purposes of instruction 
in English, of the kinds of experiences which most effectively generate the 
learning products we hope to achieve, and of the patterns of curriculum organi- 
zation most appropriate for our purposes. We hope that the deliberations of 
the 1945 Convention and the subsequent undertakings of the Commission 
will determine in no small measure the kind of English curriculum we shall 
have in the future. 
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It seems appropriate in a consideration of the new curriculum, to raise first 
the question of the function of English instruction in education for democracy. 
What are the basic aims of English instruction? Before we proceed, one term 
at least in our topic demands definition. What is meant by “English instruc- 
tion?” English, as commonly conceived, embraces a large number of separate 
disciplines or subjects: composition, literature, reading, grammar, spelling, 
handwriting, creative writing, speech, dramatics, debating, choral reading, 
journalism, and perhaps others. My own concept of English abandons these 
familiar categories and looks upon English as training in the four fundamental 
arts of language communication: speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 
These are the language arts. They are the means by which we communicate 
with one another through language. True, there are other means of communi- 
cation: the pictorial and plastic arts, music, gesture and pantomime, cartoons, 
pictures, and non-language symbols of various kinds. But we are concerned 
with language communication. There seems to be no danger of oversimplifica- 
tion if we adopt the concept of English instruction as training in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. As teachers of English, then, our job is to 
teach each rising generation how to speak, how to read, how to listen, and 
how to write, — how to do all four effectively. To be sure, achievements will 
vary in accordance with the native capacities and opportunities of children 
and youth, but our task is to develop in all American youth the highest pos- 
sible competence in these language arts. 

Now for more specific illustrations of the functions of English instruction 
in American education: I shall attempt to indicate the necessity of competence 
in the language arts for effective participation in a democracy. This I shall 
do through three illustrations. 

ORAL ENGLISH 

Let us consider first that phase of English instruction commonly known 
as oral English, or speaking, the language art employed most frequently but 
much neglected in our schools. I shall have time to elaborate only one objective 
in this area; namely, group discussion and parliamentary debate. I submit this 
proposition: that training in the purposes and techniques of group discussion 
and parliamentary debate is one of the most important functions which instruc- 
tion in the language arts can perform in a democracy. 

One of the most obvious and yet fundamental facts about the democratic 
way of life is that it proceeds by small-group action. Indeed, a democracy pre- 
supposes small-group living. Our way of life is characterized by hundreds of 
thousands of groups: Sunday school classes, religious societies of young people, 
church groups, fraternal organizations, athletic leagues, professional organiza- 
tions, labor groups, and countless others. These groups exist for definite pur- 
poses: to discuss mutual problems, to exchange views and resolve differences 
on controversial issues, and to decide upon courses of action affecting the 
welfare of the group. That is the essence of democracy. Freedom of speech 
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and freedom of assembly are cherished because groups desire to work out their 
common destiny through group discussion. Freedom of speech and freedom 
of assembly are civil liberties which we are willing to take extreme measures 
to protect, and rightly so. But these freedoms are of useful service to a demo- 
cratic people only if they possess the language competence which makes pos- 
sible the intelligent, orderly, and effective discussion of the issues which affect 
their common welfare. The democratic processes have sometimes suffered, I 
am inclined to believe, largely because the school has not successfully taught 
each rising generation how to participate effectively in group discussion. Ade- 
quate group discussion requires more than faultless pronunciation, grammati- 
cal accuracy, and rhetorical polish. They are important, to be sure, but there 
must also be a genuine desire for a meeting of minds, active participation with- 
out domination, a willingness to listen to others and to modify convictions in 
the face of evidence, ability to weigh objectively the many angles and implica- 
tions of any controversy, to combat half-truths and assertions intended to 
mislead and to deceive. 

For more than a thousand years English-speaking peoples have been per- 
fecting by slow degrees a technique for arriving at group decisions demo- 
cratically; namely, parliamentary debate —a language instrument which is 
one of our priceless possessions. Unfortunately, American schools have been 
slow to recognize their obligation to hand this instrument on to each new 
generation and to perfect it with use. Perhaps we have been too much con- 
cerned with perpetuating sheer myths about the split infinitive and the prepo- 
sitional ending and too little concerned with giving young people instruction 
and practice in the art of group discussion and the fundamental principles 
of parliamentary debate. We have little right to expect that when our young 
people leave the schools to assume the stern obligations of citizenship in a 
highly complex social order that they will be prepared to meet the challenge 
of democratic living unless we provide systematic instruction in and abundant 
practice with the language instrument of group discussion. 

What is the purpose of English instruction in a democracy? In part, at 
least, it is to give to each rising generation the language instruments by means 
of which democracy works. This is no time for pious phrases about our heritage 
of freedom of speech and freedom of assembly, nor to indulge in regrets over 
our shortcomings. But now is the time to build democracy by giving each new 
generation the competence to practice it. I submit, then, that one of the funda- 
mental requisites of a workable democracy is universal competence in the 
technique of formal and informal group discussion. That is one of the services 
which teachers of the language arts can render in maintaining and improving 
the democratic way of life, which only recently our noble sons spilled their 
blood to safeguard. 

Before I leave my discussion of this first major function of language arts 
instruction in education for democracy, I wish to make clear that in choosing 
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the illustration of group discussion and parliamentary debate, I have chosen 
only one of a number of important language objectives. If my discussion at 
some length of this one seems to magnify it, its magnitude arises in part from 
my having not discussed the others at all. 


READING 

My second illustration relates to reading, or more specifically to literature. 
I must return for a moment to the concept of English which included reading 
as one of the four fundamental language arts. In all probability, when English 
is so defined, many ask, “What about literature?” Indeed, instruction in the 
art of reading includes reading literature, as it does reading newspapers, sign- 
boards, recipes, telephone directories, and advice to the lovelorn. Literature, 
of course, is difficult to define. In its broadest sense, it includes all of the pre- 
Served writing of the human race. In its narrower sense, it is confined to that 
portion of preserved writing which is good in part at least because of its 
artistic qualities. Whatever our definition of literature may be and whatever 
portion of preserved writing is embraced by it, our concept of English includes 
instruction in literature. 

One important function which wide reading from our heritage of litera- 
ture can serve is the extension of human experience vicariously far beyond 
that which real life affords. I need not elaborate the proposition that today all 
men are neighbors, even though they do not live together as neighbors should. 
The economic, social, political, and ideological interdependence of all peoples 
compels us, if we are to live peaceably together, to understand all of our neigh- 
bors in all strata of society and in the far corners of the earth. The concept of 
one world implies one people and one community. The concept of one com- 
munity implies communication, for communication is the basis of all human 
community. Literature can serve to unite us by extending our experiences in 
several ways. I am indebted in no small measure to the writings of Franklin 
Bobbitt and Ruth Mary Weeks for the concept of expansion of experience 
through literature which I shall now develop. 

In the first place, literature can extend our experiences geographically. 
Most of us are forced by circumstances to live in a relatively restricted geo- 
graphical area, and our first-hand experiences are confined to it. But our litera- 
ture affords to all who would read a vagabond journey around the world. We 
can travel through the Orient in the Book of Marco Polo, spend romantic days 
in South America with William Henry Hudson in Green Mansions, ride with 
the American pioneer to Oregon in The Covered Wagon, go Tramping with 
a Poet in the Rockies, or travel Around the World in Eleven Years with the 
Abbe children. Good books have the power to lure students to far countries 
among strange peoples and to regions near at hand but unexplored. The recent 
global war and the impending developments in transportation and communi- 
cation have brought forcefully to our attention the fact that today the world 
is geographically one large community, but in this new world community 
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live peoples of diverse ideological backgrounds, value patterns, and cultures. 
The shrinking of the world through the virtual annihilation of distance as 
it affects transportation and communication must be met, if we are to have 
one world and one people, with universal understanding among the peoples 
of the earth. Through literature we can come to know our neighbors better 
in the far corners of the world. 

Through books our experiences may be extended historically. At best the 
span of life is a brief seventy years. Our direct experiences with the world are 
limited to those seventy years. But through books we may spend A Day in 
Old Athens, witness The Last Days of Pompeii, feel the thrill of an older 
romance When Knighthood Was in Flower, share the hardships of the Ameri- 
can pioneers in Giants in the Earth, or even live vicariously from the time of 
cave men to the present in Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind. Not only do 
books turn back the hands of time for the reader, but they enable him to 
project himself into the future, as he was once able to do in Jules Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and as H. G. Wells provides today 
in The Shape of Things to Come. Such imaginative living with peoples remote 
in time and space and sometimes foreign to his understanding and sympathy 
makes no small contribution to man’s human development. Thus through the 
medium of language the spirit of the past communicates with us today, weld- 
ing each new generation to the past and giving to successive generations an 
intellectual, social, and moral cohesion. The experiences of the race are pre- 
served in our treasury of literature, available to each new generation in the 
degree to which we perfect the art of reading. 

Our experiences may be extended through books in yet another way, 
socially. Some people are born on the “Gold Coast”; others are born in slums. 
Some are reared in rural areas; others in urban centers. Yet all may know, 
indeed all should know, something of how the other half lives no matter 
to which half they may belong. We may share the hardships and heartaches 
of the Joads in Grapes of Wrath, get a clearer understanding of class struggle 
in Galsworthy’s Strife, and come to appreciate the fortitude of the builders in 
Christ in Concrete. Properly read, literature will produce in us a sensitivity 
to and a sympathetic understanding of the trials and tribulations, hopes and 
aspirations, failures and triumphs, problems and perplexities of people in high 
places and low. Rapid movement from place to place across the earth and 
almost instantaneous transmission of words will not necessarily insure this 
sort of communication. One world, one people, one community presupposes 
intimate knowledge of our neighbors, presupposes mutual understanding and 
sharing of experiences among all peoples. The teaching of literature can con- 
tribute much toward the achievement of our democratic ideal of unity amid 
diversity. 

We may also extend our experiences intellectually through books. In an 
age of specialization man needs more than ever before an extension of his 
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intellectual interests. To be sure, the whole school curriculum will provide 
such expansion, but I am suggesting that the portion of preserved writing 
which we call literature can make a substantial contribution to this important 
objective. The Star-Gazer, Madam Curie, An American Doctor's Odyssey, and 
a host of other titles may serve to extend intellectual horizons. There is grave 
danger in a complex society such as ours that we shall develop such a high 
degree of specialization of interests and talents that we actually set up barriers 
to communication, — in a society which because of its very complexity de- 
mands, if we are to survive at all, a high degree of mutual understanding. 


In still another way, literature may serve to expand our experiences, emo- 
tionally. Actual everyday living affords to very few of us a well-balanced and 
complete emotional life. For many young people, life has not yet presented 
any real problems. No one in the family circle nor anyone immediately outside 
has been seriously ill, in material need, disappointed in love, or frustrated in 
ambition. Life moves along on an even keel. But crises will come — poverty, 
family disunion, disappointments in love, shattering of hopes, illness, death. 
Faced with these problems or in anticipation of them, the reader may identify 
himself with fictitious characters, but characters no less real to him, who 
have faced and met successfully similar crises. The point which I am here 
making is illustrated by a statement once made by the juvenile editor of 
Scribner's, which reads as follows: 

When I was nine years old, my father died, and my world seemed to have gone to 
pieces. One book that I read at this time helped me more than all the others. In it a little 
girl of about my own age lost both her father and her mother. It had happened, then, to 
others. Rosalie came through; so could I. 


Not only may literature prepare us to meet emotional crises but it may 
reveal to us a whole gamut of healthy emotions which otherwise might be 
foreign to us. The poet’s peculiar sensitivity to the beautiful, to the aesthetic, 
to the artistic in the everyday world and his ability to communicate his emo- 
tional experiences to others makes it possible for all of us to share the emotions 
aroused by beautiful sunsets, cloud formations, line and symmetry, noble deeds 
and thoughts, and the things of the spirit. 


Literature may also serve to extend our experiences morally. I am aware 
of the antipathy some educators have for any suggestion that literature may 
have moral values. I hasten to make clear that I am not proposing that litera- 
ture be taught didactically or that a moral lesson be tagged on every piece of 
writing. But I am contending that the moral virtues, with which we might 
well be much concerned in this day, are best exemplified in the great literature. 
No, as teachers we need not point a moral, but properly motivated, read under 
appropriate circumstances, sheared of the usual encumbrances of classroom 
assignments, — Idylls of the King, The Vision of Sir Launfal, Up from Slavery, 
Macbeth, Self-Reliance, and a long and impressive list of other titles will give 
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the reader vicarious living on a high moral plane. As Starbuck has said: 

In the land of Fiction there is fellowship with the finest spirits of the world — if that 
be allowed — Dickens, Scott, Kipling, Mark Twain, Howard Pyle, Garland, Wiggin, Alcott, 
Howells. With such companionship the “morals” will not suffer taint from animated days 
and eager evenings of novel reading. 

I have developed at some length one of the purposes of teaching literature; 
namely, extension of experience through vicarious living, — extension of ex- 
perience geographically, historically, socially, intellectually, emotionally, and 
morally. I propose that through the language art of reading good literature 
all peoples may be drawn closer together in mutual understanding. Our 
treasury of books is the potential social cement which will bring unity out 
of diversity. As I have already indicated, however, this is only one of the many 
important objectives or functions of the teaching of literature. My choice of 
this one for illustrative purposes does not imply there is no place for the study 
of literature as an art form nor of the techniques needed to read literature 
effectively. I have chosen this objective for illustrative purposes chiefly because 
it represents a type of outcome in the teaching of literature which in my 
judgment receives too little emphasis in our schools. It is the type of outcome 
among all others that we can defend as general education for all youth, the 
kind of function which instruction in literature can serve in preparing each 
rising generation to participate fully and effectively in a democracy. 

LANGUAGE COMMUNICATIONS 


Let me give a third illustration, but more briefly, an illustration drawn 
from an area of the English curriculum to which increasing attention must be 
given. I refer to the task of training boys and girls how to be intelligent and 
discriminating consumers of the organs of language communication which 
modern society has developed: the newspaper, the periodical, the radio, and 
the motion picture. In many respects the newspaper, the magazine, the radio, 
and the motion picture are exerting more influence on young people today 
than are the schools. There is not time to argue the point. But these facts are 
startling. The daily circulation of newspapers in this country is nearly 50,000,- 
000. This figure does not include the circulation of the more than 10,000 weekly 
newspapers. Our periodicals publish approximately 185,000,000 copies per 
issue, and in passing it might be well to note that the circulation of pulp maga- 
zines alone is more than 30,000,000 copies per issue! In approximately nine 
tenths of the homes of this country radios are speaking, on the average, five 
hours a day. Day-time radio serials have an audience of about 20,000,000. 
Motion picture attendance has reached the staggering figure of 80,000,000 
weekly. Perhaps these statements make it easier to accept the assertion of a 
moment ago—that these newer modes of communication are exerting a 
powerful influence upon young people. 

Our schools have an obligation, and an opportunity, to help young people 
herome intelligent and discriminating consumers of these bombardments of 
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language, much of it intended to mislead, to deceive, to corrupt, and to con- 
fuse. Our periodicals, motion pictures, newspapers, and radio can become 
sources of public enlightenment. Our job as teachers of English is to make 
them such by training new generations of competent and critical consumers. 
CONCLUSION 

I have attempted through three rather concrete illustrations to indicate the 
function of English instruction in education for democracy. In choosing these 
three — (1) training young people in the art of group discussion and parlia- 
mentary debate, (2) extension of experience vicariously, and (3) training 
youth in the intelligent and discriminating use of newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and motion pictures —I have tried to suggest that instruction in the 
language arts, in which every teacher has a share but which teachers of Eng- 
lish have as their primary responsibility, transcends the usual petty preoccu- 
pation with controversies in grammar and usage, with compulsory drills in 
the niceties of rhetoric, and the almost fruitless dissection of a few prescribed 
literary classics. But the three which I have chosen are merely illustrative of a 
large number of equally important objectives. And I wish to make equally 
clear that my concept of English instruction does not preclude the proper study 
of the principles of language structure, the mastery of language skills, and the 
legitimate study of literature as an art form. My thesis is that English instruc- 
tion for all American youth must be justified in terms of its contribution to 
human development and to the improvement of the democratic way of life. 

The democratic way of life cannot function successfully, if it can function 
at all, except through language communication, — the ability on the part of 
all people to speak, to read, to write, and listen. A workable democracy pre- 
supposes universal literacy, the ability to learn from others through reading 
and listening, and the ability to formulate and communicate one’s thoughts 
and feelings to others through speaking and writing. The language arts are 
the tools of democracy, the instruments by which it implements and perfects 
itself. The goal of English instruction in American education is universal lit- 
eracy on a high plane and the employment of the written and spoken word 


for high purposes. 
II. English As a Help in Developing Mature Personalities 


IRVIN C. POLEY 
Vice-Principal, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


atl I watt 
FOW ‘much can be done to help the young people in our classrooms de- 
velop mature personalities? A good deal, if teachers — especially teachers 
of English'— are everlastingly aware of the consuming need of youth to count. 
Even most of ‘us adults have not outgrown'’-desire to be more than cogs in a 
machine. Our whole attitude toward a job or a course or a person may be 
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affected by such seemingly trifling things as the remembering of our name or 
our jokes or our hobbies or our opinions. Even if the interest can’t always be 
deep, it must be genuine as far as it goes. People with a talent for human 
relationships are always vividly interested in personality, and can give, even 
to brief meetings, the emotional coloring which implies that there is friendli- 
ness now and that there could be, with more time, friendship. 

Dr. Richard Cabot tells somewhere of his efforts never to treat any human 

being as less than a person; for example, even in paying his way on a trolley 
car, he remembered the conductor had another life where ringing up fares 
was forgotten, and the remembering showed in his manner — his eye, perhaps, 
or his smile — even if he did not speak. Thus even the teacher of large sections 
can do much to humanize the atmosphere of the room by refusing to be less 
than a person himself —by thanking collectors of papers, for example, or 
openers of windows in such a manner that they feel they are persons also, by 
having his own opinions and preferences and being willing to share them. 
The writer has confessed occasionally to his blind-spot on Scott while encour- 
aging Scott lovers to try to convert him; the result has not only helped convince 
his pupils that English teachers are people and have likes and dislikes, but, 
incidentally, to lend conviction to his later avowals of enthusiasm for Shakes- 
peare. 
The teacher of sections small enough for relatively intimate knowledge of 
his pupils might use in group explanations or in personal conference many 
such sentences as the following: “You will appreciate this reference to horses, 
Fred.” “Bottom’s desire to play every part must remind you of your troubles 
while directing the church play, Hazel.” “I thought of you, Joe, last night 
when I ran across this passage; it’s just the thing I’ve wanted for helping you 
to deepen your voice.” “If you haven’t been able to get The Fireside Book of 
Dog Stories yet from the library, my own copy was returned last night.” (Lend- 
ing one’s own books is often convincing evidence to a pupil that he is regarded 
both as a friend and a responsible person.) “I’m so glad you like the ‘Puck 
and Bottom’ scenes best; some of the love-scenes seem very artificial to me. 
Did you feel that?” “I was interested in your paper to read that you found 
the end of As You Like It unconvincing. I think there are evidences there that 
Shakespeare was tired or hurried.” “Since you like She Stoops to Conquer so 
much, you might try The Rivals; it’s about the same period and some of the 
scenes are equally funny.” 

Literature, then, is an opportunity to supplement ordinary living with 
vicarious experience. An important part of this literature will be fictional, 
despite the advice of an old librarian who once rebuked my ten-year-old self 
by saying, “There are so many facts to be learned that I’ve never had time to 
read fiction. Until you know all the facts you oughtn’t to begin on fiction.” 
He finished self-righteously, “I don’t suppose I’ve read more than two novels 


in my whole life.” 
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He did not see — and of course the present writer did not see, either, until 
he was much older — that good fiction is facts of experience, arranged and 
interpreted so that truth can be realized — facts of experience so personal to 
the author, perhaps, that they can be used only anonymously or pseudony- 
mously. Thus it is possible for a novel to be “truer” than an autobiography. 
Joseph Wood Krutch has put the point well: “Only experience itself is a 
better teacher of what we call ‘knowledge of the world,’ and the man who 
has not read his quota of good novels is a man of unusual intuition if he does 
not remain somehow callow by comparison with those who have participated 
vicariously but specifically and in detail in more kinds of lives than any man 
can have for himself.” 

There are other important values in literature, of course — recreational 
ones, for example, But “literature is not only a refuge from life, but a revela- 
tion of life, and . . . in the best literature refuge and revelation are one.”? The 
writer is here concerned with its values as revelation and with the effect 
revelation may have in helping boys and girls to sufficient maturity of person- 
ality to understand the inner lives of themselves and of their fellows. 

AN EXPRESSION OF AN ATTITUDE 

We teachers of English must go beyond trying to instill a love of literature 
and the habit of good reading. We must realize that reading good books is 
not a habit so much as an expression of an attitude. We must help boys and 
girls to learn how to extract from books the nourishment they need. As we 
read their themes or talk with them informally or observe their conduct around 
school, we must be quick to sense their needs. To one girl we may want to 
lend our copy of Alice Adams and help her to see that Alice’s taking a step 
away from parasitism may be a “happier” ending than landing a particular 
man, as in the conventional conclusion given to the film version. We can see 
to it that a boy with a double standard of sex morality gets a chance to read 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles and Anna Howard Shaw’s Story of a Pioneer. Read- 
ing in Middlemarch about Rosamond Vincy’s tears or in Seventeen about 
Lola Pratt’s baby-talk may help some future Dr. Lydgate or some present 
Willie Baxter to learn, in Kipling’s phrase, about women from them. The 
Death of the Hired Man may show some youngster the pathos of the old and 
crotchety who need a home even when they don’t “deserve” it. Parents who 
are compelled to deprive their children of something prized may be better 
understood by boys and girls who have read The Yearling. Most girls will 
find recognization value in Maureen Daly’s Sixteen and Seventeenth Summer. 
Knowing about the close relationship between Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne 
may help some boy who finds his mother’s remarriage difficult to accept. Of 
Human Bondage or The Little Locksmith may say something important to 
the boy or girl who is physically handicapped. 


“Are Novels Worth Reading?” The Nation. February 13, 1935. 
*Clara Gruening Stillman, The Nation. May 29, 1935. P. 635. 
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Much of this seemingly casual work with individuals we can do in drama, 
also. Pretty girls should do the Katishas and the funny old maids. They can 
afford any outside social risk involved, because they so obviously are not 
playing themselves. Perhaps, in an assembly excerpt from The Taming of the 
Shrew, we can see that Katherine is played by a girl who needs to let herself 
out, to feel the joy of being dashing and tempery and important, or that 
Petruchio and the necessity to swagger comes to that essentially manly boy 
who is handicapped by a few effeminate mannerisms caught from having 
been given too guarded a rearing by a widowed mother. Such casting against 
type must not, of course, endanger the success of the performance, but in short 
scenes gotten up informally for assembly or for another section, it is safe to 
cast some of the roles with therapeutic values in mind. In full-length plays 
done formally for public audiences one must sometimes forget which young- 
ster needs the experience most; one must be fair to the performance. 

Is there not an analogy here with extra-mural and intra-mural sports? 
Match games and public performances of school plays have a legitimate if 
minor place in the educational scheme as a unifying experience for the school 
and as an example to the less gifted of something to work for. We know, 
however, that the better physical educators are stressing more and more gen- 
eral participation in sports. Certainly teachers of English will place increas- 
ing importance on informal dramatic presentations of short plays or of short 
excerpts from longer plays that can be put on effectively with a few rehearsals 
and by pupils of average ability, some of whom can be cast against type. 

But this approach to individuals, valuable as it is, need not exclude a more 
generalized attack. Any procedure that encourages wider reading tends to 
promote mature personalities. Everybody needs opportunities to see people 
of other races and nations as individuals varied in temperament, like the 
people one is thrown with intimately. Dorothy Canfield was not the only 
American to whom Chinese became real for the first time in The Good Earth. 
As every experienced teacher knows, it is a good practice to read aloud to a 
class short selections that are dramatic or humorous. Ring Lardner’s Champions 
or Haircut or James Thurber’s Secret Life of Walter Mitty or The Catbird 
Seat may help deglamorize vulgarity. Group hilarity over Leacock’s Hezekiah 
Haystack or Gertrude the Governess may kill a lingering love for the current 
versions of Horatio Alger or Frances Hodgson Burnett — no small contribu- 
tion to maturity. Even if there occurs no reaction against vulgarity or senti- 
mentality, group hilarity is something good in itself, and especially good fo1 
English classrooms. 

A CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 

Similar procedures to those suggested have been common in many school: 
for many years, but adults continue to act’ childishly. We teachers read ‘book: 
and write papers, but what happens in our classrooms? More, specifically, what 
happens in my own classroom? I decided to find out. yates Z 
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In a drama unit lasting about six weeks, I asked Miss Ada Hoell, an interne 
in our school, to note anything that might minister to maturity of personality. 
All these ninth-grade pupils studied Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and Maxwell 
Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen. They read many other plays, which were 
reported in an inventory or in individual conversations; I am here interested 
only in what came up for the consideration of the class as a whole. The children 
were used to visitors in the room; I am sure Miss Hoell’s presence made neither 
them nor me self-conscious. Some discussions were introduced by the teacher; 
some just happened. No topic was brought up for the sake of being noted. 
Here are the situations recorded: 

1. Explanation of figurative language brought up its relation to lying. The 
class saw it was possible to act a lie; Mr. Poley spoke of Arnold Bennett’s phrase, 
“looking with that steadiness of glance peculiar to liars who read novels.” The 
class also saw that figurative language may help to vivify the truth and that 
lying (intended to deceive) may be done with literal language. Story of boy 
who stepped over his geography book four times and insisted to his teacher 
that he had “gone over his lessons four times”; also reply of Disraeli to the 
aspiring novelist whose book he had no intention of reading: “I have received 
your manuscript and shall lose no time in reading it.” Most of the class thought 
it was a lie in both cases. Many thought lies about trifles (“white lies”) were 
preferable to hurting people’s feelings. Several children thought some other 
types of lies were justifiable, but most felt more lying was done than was in 
any way defensible. 
2. As an illustration of a paradox, Mr. Poley quoted Alfred Noyes’s lines, 
They are jammed and crammed in buses 
But they're each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 
The possibilities of loneliness in a crowd were grasped by some. Mr. Poley 
asked if the rich and powerful were ever lonely. Someone referred to Eliza- 
beth’s saying, “I am encompassed by lies,” and, “If there were only the sound 
of one honest voice!” Someone else brought up Elizabeth’s remark to Essex, 
But you'd have to say that, because you wouldn’t hurt me, 
And because I'm your queen. 
The class discussed the reasons why people who are rich and powerful learn 
to distrust compliments. 
3. The class came to this argument between Elizabeth and Essex: 
ELIzaBETH: . . » You believe yourself 
Fitter to be king than I to be queen! ... 
You believe you'd rule England better 
Because you are'a man! 
Essex: . . « (I) see that why you fail 
When you do is merely because a woman cannot 
Act and think like a man. 
ELizaBETH: + « « a woman's thinking’s wiser. 
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There came up the question of the differences in achievement between men 
and women. Supremacy in letters and in government was granted to man. 
Is it a difference in mental ability or in education? Mr. Poley mentioned 
George Eliot’s picture in The Mill on the Floss of a bright girl who was not 
allowed to study Greek and her slow-minded brother who was forced to; he 
also referred to Virginia Woolf’s 4 Room of One’s Own and her hypothetical 
sister of Shakespeare with equal gifts but unequal opportunities for exper- 
iencing life as Shakespeare did. 

4. Elizabeth’s view of success was too cynical for the class. They felt she said 
the following only because she was bitter against Essex: 


Aye ... the snake-mind is best. . . 
One by one you out-last them. To the end 
Of time it will be so . . . the rats inherit the earth. 


5. Was Elizabeth bad? Was Essex? Was Anthony? Was Cassius? Was Bru- 
tus wholly good? The class contributed characteristics. Elizabeth was vain, 
capricious, deceitful, hot-tempered, brilliant, vigorous, sensible, and _peace- 
loving. Essex was greedy for power, proud, generous, honest, a war-bringer 
and a trouble-maker for England. Anthony was deceitful, but he really loved 
Caesar. Cassius faced facts in a realistic way. Brutus was a rationalizer when 
he wouldn’t take money from the peasants for his armies, but was angry at 
Cassius for not getting money for him by the same means. The class saw that 
these characters were human partly because they were neither white nor 


black, but gray. 


According to Miss Hoell’s cards, there were also brief references to the 
artistic unimportance of such anachronisms as referring to clocks in Julius 
Caesar; to the advantages and disadvantages of thoughtfulness (Cassius’s 
thinking too much and Essex’s description of prison life as leading to think- 
ing); to Elizabeth’s belief in the value of “cowards” as rulers and to whether 
“cowardice” was not a bitter word for “prudence”; to varying opinions of 
suicide and the courage needed to defy the mores of one’s age; to jealousy 
of social superiors; to Julius Caesar’s superstitiousness and the thought that an 
educated man would not be superstitious; to Anthony’s strategy compared 
with that of modern demagogues (“I am no orator . . . a plain, blunt man”); 
to the value of Brutus’s good name to a cause and the current practice of 
getting endorsements; to Caesar’s susceptibility to flattery and the consequent 
ease with which he could be led; to Elizabeth’s belief in freedom of speech 
as good policy (“Is my kingdom so shaky that we dare not listen to true 
history? . . . Are we too stupid to see that to prohibit a rebellious play is to 
proclaim our fear of a rebellion?” ); and to the effect on our school if students 
were not allowed to express opinions. 

OUTCOMES 

What, then is the result of this exposure to ideas? Evaluation is obviously 

difficult. There is evidence in themes and in informal discussion and in inven- 
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tories that some of the points discussed have pricked the memory and that 
some thinking has been provoked. Not infrequently one sees evidence of 
greater maturity in conduct. But, in the phrase of Bernard Shaw’s immortal 
waiter, “You never can tell.” Despite recent advances in psychology, much of 
human behavior is still mysterious. Why do I remember, for example, a 
minister thundering forth to my seven-year-old ears, “If you carry away 
nothing else of what I say this morning, I hope you will remember this one 
thing?” Why do I forget the one thing he went on to say? 

Is there indoctrination in the point of view I have been suggesting? I 
think there is. Most education, some one has said, is propaganda for the things 
everybody believes in; propaganda is education for the things only a few 
people believe in. Every one of us teachers indoctrinates for honesty in con- 
duct, for sincerity in writing, for intelligent work-habits, for loyalty to at 
least what is best in our schools and in our country. Every teacher who is a 
person at all will believe in some things strongly. His teaching cannot help 
being colored by those beliefs. There is danger only when the pupil becomes 
a means to forwarding a cause and ceases to be an end in himself. What 
Pearl Hogrefe has to say in her article, “Positive Aims in English Teaching,”® 
is still pertinent: “When a teacher of literature puts his main stress on the 
teaching of history, geography, botany, the processes of industry, or obvious 
moral generalizations in a pleasant disguise, he steps outside the province 
which really belongs to him. Positive values for the teacher of English litera- 
ture may include the appreciation of universal emotions; the power and 
genuineness — not cheapness, shallowness, exaggeration — of such emotions; 
sympathy and tolerance for periods of history, types of people, and situations 
outside one’s own experience; adjustment to the world with a feeling of co- 
operation ‘and normality; the realness and aliveness of the great figures of 
literature in contrast to the inhuman villains and sawdust dolls of perfection.” 
We teachers can feel ourselves safe from perverting education to our own ends 
if we preserve an unfaltering respect for the individuality of each pupil, an 
unswerving passion to help each youngster achieve not our kind of mature 
personality, but his. 


English Journal. October, 1933. P. 632. 
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III. G. I. Education and the English Program 


PAUL A. WITTY* 


School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


HORTLY after the entry of the United States into World War II, General 

Somervell pointed out that we might lose the war on the battlefront as 
a “result of losing it on the educational front.” On both fronts, efforts have 
proved amazingly efficient, and the war has been brought to a successful 
termination in a very short period of time. 

It will repay teachers and administrators to examine some of the outstand- 
ing features of the Army’s educational programs. These programs were 
characterized by: 

Specific goals and definite objectives, 

Small-sized instructional groups, 

Functional (directly applicable) methods and materials, 

Varied instructional approaches, 

Exercises involving application and demonstration of developing skills, 

Abundant use of visual and auditory aids, 

. Classification of men according to ability and interest, 

Use of tests for prediction, diagnosis, and evaluation, 

In-service training programs including troop schools for enlisted men and confer- 


SSyAvewn = 


ences for officers, and 
10. Continuous study and reclassification of men according to changing conditions and 


needs. 

These principles were widely followed by the Army in all training activities. 
Critics might point to some outstanding examples of their misuse or neglect. 
On the whole, however, it appears that an intelligent appreciation and appli- 
cation of these principles can be regarded as a general characteristic of Army 
training. Education became, as General Somervell stated, “the backbone of 
the Army.” 

The teacher of English will be interested particularly in the foregoing 
principles in the Army’s program for illiterate and non-English-speaking 
men.! The aim of this program was to enable soldiers to attain roughly a 
fourth-grade standard of literacy and to meet satisfactorily the reading require- 
ments of Army life. A period of eight to thirteen weeks was the time allotted 
to the attainment of these goals. 


*Chairman of the National Council of Teachers of English Committee on Illiteracy. 
For two years Dr. Witty was a Major in the Adjutant General's Department and in the 
Military Training Division, A. S. F. For some time he was chief of the Special Training 
Section and was charged with the preparation of materials and with the initial training 
of illiterate and non-English speaking men. He helped prepare two publications, Meet 
Private Pete and The Army Reader. 

1Cf. Witty, Paul. “Some Suggestions for Vocabulary Development in Public Schools.” 
Journal of Educational Administration and Supervision. May, 1945. Pp. 271-292. Also see 
Hersey, John, “The Brilliant Jughead,’ The New Yorker, July 28, 1945. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MEN 


Objective tests were constructed and employed to classify the men into four 
groups or levels at the beginning of the training cycle. If a trainee started at 
the first level, he ordinarily would complete the program in eight weeks. If 
he entered the third section, only four weeks were required to finish the work. 
Men who failed to make acceptable scores on final tests of reading, arithmetic, 
and language were separated honorably from the Service and returned to 
civilian life. 

The motivation of the men in Special Training Units was exceptionally 
high. “More than anything else, I want to learn to read,” said one man. When 
asked why, he summarized rather fully his reasons as well as those of many 
of his comrades: “I want to be able to read letters from home. And I want to 
know what’s going on in other places.” Finally, he added, “I want to be able 
to read the things the other fellows do.” It is not surprising that soldiers hav- 
ing this attitude were able to acquire academic proficiency with remarkable 
rapidity. 

THE USE OF FUNCTIONAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Both materials and methods used in this program were functional. Accord- 
ingly, all subject matter was presented in the form in which it was most readily 
and most frequently used. For example, the Army Reader and the Army Arith- 
metic, textbooks for developing basic skills, dealt with life in camp; ¢.g., taking 
care of the barracks, making purchases at the PX, keeping a budget, and so 
forth. And all other materials utilized similarly applicable subject matter and 
experience. 

Before devising instructional materials, a word list was prepared. This list 
was drawn up by counting the words used in the Soldier's Handbook and 
other widely used manuals. Other sources were examined to ascertain the 
vocabulary needs of the typical soldier. Primary consideration was given to 
this list in the preparation of instructional materials. Several more specialized 
lists were also developed for use in devising teaching materials for military 
subjects such as Defense Against Chemical Attack and Military Discipline and 
Courtesy. 

STEPS IN VOCABULARY BUILDING 


About fifty nouns of high frequency in the general list were incorporated 
in a filmstrip, FS 12-5, The Story of Private Pete. These words were not only 
of general usefulness in routine life in camp, but they were also the words 
employed in the first part of the Army Reader. Mastery of these words was 
essential, therefore, before the soldier was ready to read the Army Reader. 

Because of the unique function served by FS 12-5, The Story of Private 
Pete, this filmstrip will be described in detail. It is made up of four series of 
frames dealing with early experiences in camp: (1) Private Pete and His 
Uniform, frames 2 to 12. (2) Private Pete Looks at His Camp, frames 13 to 
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22, (3) Private Pete Eats His Dinner, frames 23 to 33, and (4) Private Pete 
Goes to Bed, frames 34 to 44. Each series consists of approximately ten frames 
which start with an over-all picture of a camp scene. Several breakdowns of 
the above scene follow with attention centered on certain objects through the 
use of labels with single words on them. The largest number of labels (new 
words) on any frame is three. 

After about eight or ten frames have been used to introduce the words in 
the series, another scene follows on a single frame presenting the objects in 
a new relationship. There are no labels on this frame. This frame is followed 
by another with the new words printed in a column on the side. 

Two summary scenes accompanied by a printed story then provide a natural 
use of the words in each series in meaningful context. This entire sequence 
is consistent with the way people normally learn language. Moreover, it offers 
the student a challenging, highly interesting experience with language. 

The instructor’s guide for FS 12-5 contains: (1) general principles as well 
as suggestions for establishing vocabulary by associating words with a variety 
of objects and experiences; (2) detailed suggestions for word study and word 
analysis; (3) specific suggestions for using the film strip in Special Training 
Units; (4) an exact reproduction of each frame in the strip, followed by 
appropriate comments and suggestions for meeting specific problems; and 
(5) a test for measuring the student’s acquisition of the words. 

Two other filmstrips, FS 12-7 and 12-8, Introduction to Language (Parts 
I and II) were made to extend the presentation in the Story of Private Pete. 
About fifty new nouns were presented in Part I, while thirty-one verbs and 
twelve prepositions are introduced in Part II. 

The filmstrip technique proved a most efficient means of assuring the 
recognition and retention of a basic stock of words. After seeing and master- 
ing the fifty nouns, the trainees were able to begin their reading with confi- 
dence and self-assurance. The two additional filmstrips (FS 12-7 and FS 12-8) 
were used after the trainees had been introduced to the Army Reader and 
had had some experience in silent reading. These filmstrips provided an ex- 
tension of vocabulary and introduced essential verbs and prepositions. 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS’ GUIDES 

Because of the importance which the Army attached to vocabulary build- 
ing, a number of teacher’s guides were issued which stressed the essential steps 
in the development of a reading and speaking vocabulary. 

Considerable attention was given in these guides to simple principles of 
Semantics.” It was indicated that many objective terms used in the program, 
such as gun, drill, flag, fight, or march, were a part of the men’s daily exper- 
iences, and could readily be associated with the thing or activity which they 
represented. But it was pointed out that the men needed also to know many 
other words which have no direct objects to which they refer. The guide con- 
tained numerous suggestions to help in teaching abstract words such as brave, 
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freedom, and country. It was recommended that these words be defined in 
terms of the daily experience whenever possible. Group discussion and ex- 
change of ideas were suggested as additional means of clarifying the meaning 
of these words. 

In all this work it was recommended that the teacher introduce concrete 
or “name” words first and then proceed to abstract or “idea” words. He was 
advised also to present some useful action verbs, such as march, write, and eat. 
Such basic verbs as get, give, have, and be were to be introduced early in the 
program. The addition of the easier’ prepositions at this time made it possible 
for the student to express a great many ideas through the use of a few words.” 


SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 


In military subjects such as Defense Against Chemical Attack and Military 
Discipline and Courtesy, there are special vocabularies to which additional 
attention was given in this program. 

Filmstrips, graphic portfolios, and other visual aids were developed and 
employed to assure understanding and to promote rapid learning of these 
specialized vocabularies. On the drill field, attention was directed to the giving 
and timing of commands. The entire program was one in which the acquisi- 
tion of language skills was at all times a living, vital concern. 


THE USE OF SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Supplementary reading materials were devised to offer the men additional 
reading experience of direct usefulness. For example, one booklet — Your Job 
in the Army — presented short descriptions of the various kinds of jobs the 
men might enter when they completed basic training. A monthly magazine, 
Our War, and a weekly Newsmap (special edition for these men) provided 
additional directly useful information; these periodicals contained simple 
accounts of the progress of the war and also offered some explanations con- 
cerning its background and its cause. In addition, these periodicals contained 
accounts of some outstanding leaders on the fighting front and at home. 
Occasional articles in Our War told what the folks back home were doing 
and presented descriptions of events of special interest to the soldier. Both 
periodicals were profusely illustrated with pictures, charts, maps, and diagrams 
to assure understanding and stimulate interest. Not the least important of 
these items was a comic or cartoon strip about Private Pete and Daffy, which 
appeared in every issue of Our War. Other supplementary reading materials 
were issued monthly; some of these described heroes of the war while others 
indicated the contribution of each of the United Nations to the struggle. These 
materials were written in very simple English, and special attention was given 
to the introduction and repetition of new words. 


*The exponents of “Basic English” present a relatively short list of “operators”. They 
suggest that this minimum list be taught thoroughly before the student is introduced to 
irregular verb forms. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROGRAMS 


The success of the type of program followed in Special Training Units may 
be estimated from results already reported. In various studies, the salvage rate 
in these units has been found to be around ninety per cent. From these rather 
remarkable results, one may conclude that school people might profitably 
examine their practices to ascertain to what extent the following significant 
features of the Army’s program are found in their own work! 

First, the Army program for illiterates has demonstrated the validity of 
employing functional methods and materials of instruction. Illiterate and non- 
English-speaking men have been able to acquire the literacy skills needed by 
the soldier in the astonishingly short period of eight weeks. Moreover, the 
salvage rate in these units has advanced progressively with the development 
and use of functional materials. More widespread use of functional methods 
and materials of instruction might increase appreciably the efficiency of instruc- 
tion in public schools. 

Second, the Army program shows the value of utilizing a variety of supple- 
mentary reading materials; ¢.g., Newsmap (special edition), Our War, and 
Your Job in the Army. Public schools should similarly make such provisions 
for boys and girls. Guided in terms of each pupil’s interests and gauged accord- 
ing to his increasing ability, this type of reading will enrich vocabulary and 
promote language growth. 

Third, the Army program demonstrated the value of using visual and 
auditory aids. Filmstrips were employed to excellent advantage in presenting 
and establishing the basic vocabulary of Army life. Filmstrips were used 
effectively to present the salient points and vocabulary of certain military 
subjects. Graphic portfolios also served to insure clear understanding and 
promote maximum efficiency in learning. The future will undoubtedly see 
the enrichment of instruction by a widespread use of visual and auditory aids. 

Fourth, the Army program has demonstrated the value of clear objectives 
and specific purposes. Objectives were clearly defined in every subject. Steps 
in their attainment were outlined, and objective tests were used to check 
progress at regular intervals. An effort to clarify the objectives of instruction 
would improve the efficiency of instruction in many areas of public education. 

Fifth, the work in Special Training Units has shown the advantage of 
integrating and correlating all activities. Instructors taught both military and 
academic subjects and attempted to present all training materials in such a 
way that understanding would be clear and unimpaired. The use of special 
vocabularies, presented through appropriate visual aids, has proved an effec- 
tive means of relating military and academic subjects. Such correlation might 
well become a more specific objective in public schools. 

Sixth, the work in Special Training Units has shown the value of utilizing 
small-size classes for certain types of instruction. It has demonstrated also the 
need for adequate instructional materials for all students. The average class 
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contained only twelve to fifteen men. Classrooms were equipped for the use 
of appropriate instructional materials and every man was issued the necessary 
books and materials. Implications for public education are at once evident. 

Seventh, teacher training in the Army was regarded as a continuous process. 
Men received thorough training before beginning any teaching assignment. 
In Special Training Units, the training of enlisted men was continued in “troop 
schools” which were held once or twice each week during the term of their 
assignments. Officers were sent to conferences or to special schools from time 
to time to obtain an understanding of new developments. Similar efforts to 
provide continuous training or in-service education of teachers might well 
become a goal in public education. 


Eighth, one of the most important contributions of the Army program 
was found in the attitude of teachers in Special Training Units. They empha- 
sized success and steady progress; they expected every man to learn effectively 
and rapidly. This attitude spread to the students, who came to believe in their 
ability to learn. Thus, the cycle began and continued; success brought confi- 
dence, and confidence brought success. There are other factors which contribu- 
ted to the effectiveness of the program as well as to the mental health of the 
men. The Special Training Unit offered many of these men a better environ- 
ment from the standpoint of physical hygiene than they had ever known; and 
the opportunities for learning permitted them to make steady progress and 
experience the satisfactions that accompany successful effort. These features 
are important items which are sometimes disregarded in mass education. 


VALUE OF ARMY EXPERIENCE 


Great opportunities exist for extending to public education the educational 
gains which have accrued from Army experience. In the area of language 
instruction, opportunities for intelligent application are numerous and varied. 
In the Army, education was looked upon as essential for success or victory. 
In times of peace, its role should receive similarly high recognition. Before 
education can be accorded its proper place, however, teachers will have to 
develop a greater faith in its potentiality for changing and enriching the 
lives of boys and girls. It is particularly important that some teachers of 
English modify their own attitudes toward the significance and function of 
their work. The place of language as a living, vital process dedicated to the 
improvement and enhancement of communication should become their chief 
concern. Dominated by a new attitude, teachers will strive to achieve a better 
understanding of the abilities and needs of their students; they will seek also 
to obtain instructional materials which will promote maximum efficiency in 
learning; and they will employ improved methods for appraising, guiding, 
and evaluating the students’ growth. Development in these areas will disclose 
the extent to which the practices which have made Army instruction so suc- 
cessful are being applied. 
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IV. Making Good Americans Through Intercultural 
Emphases in the Teaching of English 
MARION EDMAN 
School Consultant, Bureau of Intercultural Education, New York City 


f ITH all this talk of Anti-Semitism becoming so prevalent, I wonder if I should try 

to teach the Merchant of Venice next year? I’m afraid despite all I can do to empha- 
size the passage ‘Hath not a Jew eyes . . .’ my pupils see in Shylock only the undesirable 
characteristics which they attribute indiscriminately té all Jews.” 

“What if I try to balance the ill effects of the Merchant of Venice by teaching Ivanhoe? 
Certainly, Rebecca is a beautiful character. Of course, on the other hand, Friar Tuck does 
not create much respect for the Catholic clergy.” 

“Will it help my students to get better notions of minority peoples if I read a book 
like Ramona with them? The story gives a fine picture of priests and presents Indians as 
real human beings. But it does not create much respect for the early settlers of California.” 

“Should we go on using this text with the slighting statement about a minority group 
on page so-and-so? . . . Can’t we have some books in the library which give a fair presen- 
tation of this or that minority? . . . Tom is a great problem in my class. Do you suppose 
he feels insecure as a member of a minority group? . . . I don’t think the rural pupils in 
my classroom are comfortable and accepted by the town ‘kids’. They never recite! .. . 
What shall I do about the class play this year? Fernando Huerto would make the best leading 
man but do you think the community would accept a pupil of Mexican background in 
that role? ...” 


These and innumerable questions of a similar kind are being raised con- 
stantly by English teachers since the events of the age in which we live have 
sensitized all the citizens of our democracy concerning our basic philosophy 
about the worth and rights ofthe individual human being. Our new sense 
of what democracy really means has brought into sharp contrast the discrep- 
ancy between that philosophy and current practices involving those American 
citizens in religious, racial, national, and socio-economic minority groups. 

FUNCTION OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Granted that the need is great for creating better understanding of the 
minority groups which make up the mosaic of American population, the 
pressing question for the English teacher becomes: how can my department 
aid in building more solidly the fundamental faith and practices of true demo- 
cratic living? How can English aid in bringing about better understanding 
of peoples everywhere? 

Any narrow view of the opportunities before the teacher of English means 
largely the defeat of any program which may be set up. To give pupils full 
understanding of the meaning of democracy and how it ought to function for 
all the citizens living under such forms of government is not merely a matter 
of omitting one book from the curriculum and substituting another. It is a 
matter of classroom living, of relationships among students, of curriculum 
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organizations, of techniques of teaching, of good use of community resources, 
of developing correct habits of thinking and speaking about people. 

This enumeration may make it appear that the promotion of the ideals of 
democracy through the English department is a complex and difficult affair. 
Such is not the case at all. Any teacher who has an understanding of what 
her objectives are, and who has the co-operation of the administration under 
which she works can contribute greatly to the welfare of her students and of 
her community by bringing them to an understanding of good intercultural 
relations, and through that understanding to the practice of good group rela- 
tions. The most important factors in the whole situation are that she herself be 
liberal in her attitude toward minority groups, that she understand the real 
meaning of democracy, and that she provide materials and develop techniques 
for bringing the students to the same understanding. Since English is a sub- 
ject where personal and spiritual values count so highly, any teacher lacking 
the qualifications above ought not attempt werk in intercultural education. 


In the teaching of literature, unusual opportunities are given through appeal 
to the emotions, for promoting an understanding of people who belong to 
various minority groups and, likewise, for setting up patterns of desirable 
personal conduct for using this understanding in good group relations. Pupils 
can be easily led to identify themselves with the achievements of the heroic, 
the sufferings of the oppressed, the struggle against unjust treatment, or the 
joys of common experiences, no matter to what particular group the fictional 
or real characters may belong. People are presented as people in good litera- 
ture; their labels are only incidental. 

In the literature suitable for presentation to high-school pupils, there is a 
great wealth of material which deals with the growth of the ideal of freedom. 
This literature may be taught incidentally with other topics or units, or it 
may be organized as a theme or as a complete course in itself. An interesting 
example of the theme approach has been recently published.* 

Another approach to an understanding of the meaning of democracy is to 
use an essay” such as Dorothy Thompson’s “America” and to correlate with it 
a number of poems, essays, short stories, novels, and plays which expand a 
line from the essay: “When I think of America, I see it in a series of pictures 
—of moving pictures.” The “pictures” which literature should lead the high- 
school pupil to see are of many different communities and different people, 
but all of them Americans, proud of their heritage from an old-world culture 
and proud of their present status as Americans. Such a poem® as Elias Lieber- 
man’s “I Am an American” brings such feeling into sharp focus. 


1Carlsen, George Robert. ‘Creating a World Outlook Through Literature.” English 


Journal, 33: 526-532, December, 1944. 
2Thompson, Dorothy. “America” in Pocket Book Book of America, edited by Philip 


Stern. New York: Pocket Books, Inc. 1942. P. 136. 
8Lieberman, Elias. “I Am An American” in Invitation to Reading, Book 3; ed. by E. R. 
Smith and others. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1945. P. 262. 
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Another important contribution of literature is to present characters which 
are essentially true human beings. Stereotyped thinking about the peoples of 
minority groups is a great block to understanding them. The core of the demo- 
cratic principle is that each person is to be judged on his individual merits and 
not given a group label. In a recent study* made by the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia University it was found that “the constant repe- 
tition of racial stereotypes was exaggerating and perpetuating the false and 
mischievous notion that ours is a white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon country in 
which all other racial stocks and religious faiths are of lesser dignity . . . the 
behavior of these fictional characters (in magazine fiction) could easily be 
used to ‘prove’ that Negroes are lazy, Jews are wily, Irish are superstitious, 
and Italians are criminal.” 

The survey showed that these stereotypes are common to current fiction, 
the stage, motion pictures, comic cartoon books, radio programs, newsreels, 
the press, and advertising copy. In order to combat such false labeling of the 
people of minority groups, the English program ought to present literature 
which individualizes and “makes human” characters who belong to minority 
groups. These may be simple folk in real life such as the immigrants described 
by Louis Adamic in From Many Lands’ or an outstanding fictional hero such 
as Gideon Jackson in Howard Fast’s Freedom Road. 

The problem of making boys and girls understand the heart of democracy 
through literature is not so much a matter of choosing this title to read- or 
dropping that one, as to provide a rich fare of reading which makes intelligible 
to them the emotions which have driven men to seek freedom, a recognition 
that the heroes of all peoples have struggled to attain it, and the consciousness 
that men of all classes, colors, and creeds possess qualities which make them 
desirous of winning the good life for themselves. 

There is need, too, for pointing up what happens to peoples of the minority 
groups when they are denied the rights which Americans of the so-called 
majority want for themselves. This literature can do in a most effective fashion. 
It has been well said that The Grapes of Wrath’ accomplished for the migrant 
worker what scores of sociological dissertations and analyses could not do — it 
made the reader aware of the Auman problems involved, and, because he 
could identify himself with those who struggled with these problems, the 
average citizen throughout the country was aroused to action about a situation 
which he felt was a blot on our American way of life.” A book somewhat 
similar in message which is suitable for younger readers is The Moved Outers*® 
which deals with the recent evacuation of the Japanese-Americans. 


‘Writers’ War Board. “How Writers Perpetuate Stereotypes.” New York City: 
The Board, 122 East 42nd Street. 1945. Pp. 1-2, 3. 

SAdamic, Louis. From Many Lands. New York: Harper and Bros. 1940. 350 pp. 

*Fast, Howard. Freedom Road. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1944. 261 pp. 

"Steinbeck, John. Grapes of Wrath. New York: Viking Press. 1939. 

*Means, Florence C. The Moved Outers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1942. 134 pp. 
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SCIENCE PLUS EMOTION 


The extreme need for making personal and realistic the basic facts of 
culture, of race conflict, of democratic ideals has been well summarized by 
the anthropologist Ruth Benedict. Here a noted scientist emphasizes the need 
for buttressing the cold facts of science with the emotional strength which 


literature has to give: 

If we are to make good use of the powers of education . . . two goals should be 
kept clearly distinct. On the one hand, it is desirable to teach in the regular social 
studies the facts of race and of the share of different races in our civilization. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to hold up ideals of a functioning democracy; it is necessary 
to help children to understand the mutual interdependence of different groups; it is 
Necessary to encourage comparison of our social conditions with conditions which are 
better than ours as well as with those that are worse. It is necessary that they should 
be taught to think of unsatisfactory conditions not as inescapable facts of nature, but 
as ones which with effort can be done away with. Only through such education can 
school instruction lay the basis for the amelioration of race conflict. We cannot trust to 
teaching them about the glories of Chinese civilization or the scientific achievements 
of the Jews. That is worth doing, but if we leave it at that and expect them to become 
racially tolerant we have deceived ourselves. The fatal flaw in most arguments which 
would leave to the schools the elimination of race conflict is that they propose education 
instead of social engineering. Nothing but hypocrisy can come of such a program.”® 
The responsibility of the teacher and the administrator is to see that the 

proper reading materials to meet the objectives outlined above are made avail- 
able. The following bibliographies!® are recommended for guidance in select- 
ing adequate materials for the reading of high-school students. 

Children’s Book Committee, The Child Study Association of America. Let Them Face 
It: Today's World in Books for Boys and Girls. New York City: Child Study Asso- 
ciation, 221 West 57th St. 1944. 20¢. ; 

Lomax, Alan, and Calwell, Sidney R. American Folk Song and Folk Lore. New York: 
Progressive Education Association. 1942. 25c. (Available through Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education) 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, and others. The People of the U. S. A.: Their Place in the 
School Curriculum. New York: Progressive Education Association. 1942. 25¢. 
(Available through Bureau for Intercultural Education) 

Nelson, Rose K. Scandinavian and Finnish. New York City 19: Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 1697 Broadway. 10c. 

Rollins, Charlemae. We Build Together. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St. 1942. 20¢. 

Roucek, Joseph, Hero, Alice, and Donnly, Jean. The Immigrant in Fiction and Biog- 
raphy. New York City 19: Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway. 


1945. 20¢. 








®Benedict, Ruth. Race, Science and Politics. New York: Modern Age Books. 1940. 


Pp. 254-255. 
Other bibliographies than these listed are available from Bureau for Intercultural 


Education, 1657 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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State Department of Education, The Negro: a Selected List for School Libraries by or 
about the Negro in Africa and America. Nashville, Tenn.; The Department. 1944. 
25¢. 

Waxman, Julia. Race Relations. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue. 
1945. Free. 

COMPOSITION PROCEDURES 


There is no area in the school curriculum which offers better opportunity 
for the teacher to bring out into the open the deepest and most personal convic- 
tions of her pupils than does composition. Free and open discussion of the 
problems relative to minority groups and the pupils’ honest reactions to these 
people is to be encouraged as a means to helping pupils learn to think straight 
and to express themselves adequately on topics which are apt to be surcharged 
with strong emotions. To objectify such discussion and to give pupils back- 
ground for their work in expression, a number of classes have found of great 
help a brief presentation of prejudice, its causes and what to do about them. 
Such a presentation is found in Probing Our Prejudices.!1 Other approaches 
are to examine the technique of stereotyped thinking and labels such as these: 
Scotchmen are thrifty: Italians are musical; Swedes are tall and blonde. The 
more vicious kinds of stereotypes will inevitably be introduced in the course 
of the discussion, and their falsity as generalizations can be established. 

The psychological and the emotional effect of name-calling and of certain 
derogatory connotations can be understood by high-school students if this 
topic is propetly approached. One class worked out a “vocabulary of scorn” 
fathered from various reading sources. This served as a springboard for many 


discussions. 

One successful technique to use in composition classes is to organize dis- 
cussion around a theme or a problem. A helpful description of the former type 
of organization has recently appeared.!* A consideration of the growth of the 
ideal of freedom or description of various minority culture patterns and of the 
individuals representing them might well use this method of presentation. 


Or, perhaps the teacher may prefer to set up problems for motivating dis- 
cussion something like the following one:!* A man who owns a dairy employs 
a Negro to process milk. The boy, like all other workers in the dairy who 
handle the milk, has passed a rigid health examination. He is a competent 
worker, well liked by his colleagues. The people of the neighborhood, however, 
do not like the idea of buying milk which has been handled by a Negro. They 
bring pressure to bear on the employer to discharge him by threatening to cease 
buying milk from him. What would you do if you were the employer: 


4Powdermaker, Hortense. Probing Our Prejudices. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


1944. 
1#Handlan, Bertha. “Group Discussion of Individual Reading.” English Journal. 32: 


67-73. February, 1943. 
1%3From unpublished material of D. Louis Raths, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
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. Keep the boy and try to get new customers? 

. Discharge him? 

Give him another job where he doesn’t handle milk? 

Hire more Negroes? 

Sell your business and move to a more liberal neighborhood? 

Such problems can lead to the development of clear thinking and concise 
expression, since pupils must be able to state a point of view and then defend 
it on presenting solutions to the problems. 

Composition also offers opportunity for creating better understanding of 
all peoples who make up America through the collection of the folklore, the 
habits and customs, and the general cultural background of various groups. 
Here is a good way to use the resources of the community. Tracing one’s own 
family history has been made a fascinating composition project in a number of 
schools. 

Particularly interesting is the technique of using family and community 
resources to build what has been termed “the documentary play.” In an ex- 
periment reported on for selected high schools in the East, the boys and girls 
wrote plays and produced them. An excellent account of the techniques used 
and copies of a number of the plays written are given in Spencer Brown’s They 
See For Themselves.'* 

The English teacher often has direct charge of assembly programs, the 
celebrations of holidays, and various other extracurricular activities in school. 
These offer special opportunity to present the need for a unified America and 
the means by which such unity can be achieved. Speakers who can present 
the challenge of America as a land of diverse people should be asked to appear 
on programs; songs, poems, and plays which stress the ideals of democracy 
should be presented. Pupils like to hear and to sing “The Ballad for Ameri- 
cans.” The choral reading of such selections as Langston Hughes’ Freedom’s 
Plow" is very effective. 

Members of minority groups in the community who know their own — 
tural background and who can present it effectively should be called upon; 
likewise, dancing, art, and other aesthetic presentations of the contributions of 
the minority people should be stressed in these programs. Appeal through any 
and all of the emotions is extremely important in helping adolescents and pre- 
adolescents to build up good will and loyalty toward peoples which are not 
strictly their “own kind.” 

The “propaganda” play is a very important way of focusing the need for 
intercultural understanding. Several such plays have been produced, one of 
the best being Look Beyond the Label.!* More of this type of material will, no 
doubt, be forthcoming soon. 


YS we 


“Brown, Spencer. They See for Themselves: A Documentary Approach to Intercultural 
Education in High School. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 146 pp. 
Hughes, ae “Freedom's Plow.” Published as a brochure by Alfred A. Knopt. 


New York. 1944 a 
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METHODS OF EVALUATION 
The real test of one’s attitudes toward all sorts of peoples comes in one’s 
reactions to them in personal relationships. Therefore, the real test of how 
well’ minorities are accepted and understood is the way pupils accept one 
answer in the activities of the classroom and of general school living. There 
must be mutual respect and a willingness to have all participate in school life 
in accordance with their individual abilities. This is not always the case in 
carrying on the so-called extracurricular activities of the school. In a recent 
study of patterns existing in dramatics activities, for example, Brameld!* found 
wide divergence of practice in the degree to which pupils of various racial min- 
orities are permitted to participate. In some schools there is extreme discrim- 
ination; in others, no distinctions are made. It is of extreme importance that 
the teacher of English evaluate carefully the extent to which practices in the 
extracurricular activities which are placed under her jurisdiction strengthen or 
vitiate the direct teaching of respect for all people which she may try to carry 
on in her classroom. 
The evaluation of the program in English as it contributes to the develop- 
ment of real understanding of the American ideal can be done quite simply. 
It relates to six main areas: 


1. What is the teacher’s own point of view toward the essential worth of all human 


beings, no matter what their label? 

2. How adequate are the materials which help boys and girls to understand the Ameri- 
can ideal and to know the worth of many kinds of human beings—all of them 
Americans, but of many backgrounds? 

How much is done to stimulate frank and honest discussion of the problems of 
minority groups? What is done to develop “straight thinking” in these problems? 

How well are the community resources of folklore, customs, literary and cultural 
heritage, and the like used? 

5. What appeals are made to the emotions in stage productions involving drama, 

poetry, pageantry? 

6. To what extent do classroom relationships and extracurricular activities cnsittily 

good groups relationship? 

For those teachers who are desirous of doing more and more in this most 
important area, contact with various national organizations which are con- 
stantly promoting better group relations will be helpful. A few of these or- 
ganizations which publish numerous classroom aids, many of which are free 
or low cost are listed: 

Bureau for Intercultural Education. 1697 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y. 

Council Against Intolerance. 17 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Council for the Defense of Democracy. National Education Association. 1601 Sixteenth 

Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews. 384 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, N. Y. 

~~ 18Jaworski, Irene D. Look Beyond the Label. New York: Bureau for Intercultural 


Education, 1697 Broadway. 1945. 
17An address by Theodore Brameld before the Institute in Intercultural Relations, 


Hotel Biltmore, New York City, December 5, 1944. 
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VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 





Milo Winter Muragraphs 


for the English Class Room 


Colored Wall Maps 


J172a—New England, 
Literary-Pictorial, 44x58”. 
(Ilustrated) 


J12a—British Isles, 
Literary-Pictorial, 44x58”. 


M13a—England and 
Wales, Literary, Historical, 
Heraldic, 27x39”. 


PM13a—England and 
Wales, Literary, 37x54”. 
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Colored Wall Pictures Each 26x35” 


MW1—Robin Hood (Illustrated) 
MW3—Elizabeth Tudor 
MW4—William Caxton 

MW 10—Edward, the Black Prince 
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Britannia Pictures, 35x26", in Sepia 
AHL3 Harold’s Last Stand at Hastings 
AHL4—King John Sealing the Magna Carta 
AHL6—The Wars of the Roses 

AHL8—Charles | Going to His Execution 


For additional information on these visual teaching’ aids send 
for Denoyer-Geppert Picture and Picture-Map Catalog No. B25. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps—Globes—C harts—Models—Pictures 
5235-59 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
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CONFERENCE ON CONSUMER EDUCATION.—A two-day conference on con- 
sumer education will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8 and 9. Sponsored 
jointly by the Cincinnati Schools and the Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the conference will include 
students and teachers from Cincinnati and surrounding areas, as well as repre- 
sentatives of many organizations of the lay public. 


FIELD SERVICE DIRECTOR FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY AP- 
POINTED.—Mr. George C. Galphin has taken a half-year’s leave of absence 
from Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, to serve as Director of Field 
Services in the Consumer Education Study. He will travel extensively to assist 
planning groups in various cities and states and to arrange conferences on con- 
sumer education, in which the Study staff will participate. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL TAX ON RAILROAD TICKETS.—The 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue advises that public school employees when 
traveling on official business are exempt from the Federal tax on railroad tickets. 
The person claiming such exemption must furnish an exemption certificate Form 
731, revised, and must “identify himself by presenting credentials in the form of 
papers, documents, or other evidence which will reasonably assure the agent of 
the carrier collecting a charge that he is the officer or employee of the exempt 
agency on whose behalf the certificate is issued. The exemption certificate must be 
submitted to the carrier at the time the charges for transportation or facilities 
are paid.” On Form 731, revised, the person certifies that the charges for the 
service have been, or will be, paid by a State or Territory, or Political Subdivi- 
sion thereof, or the District of Columbia, are incurred in the performance of his 
official duties, and are exempt from the tax imposed upon Section 3469 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended. A separate exemption certificate will be re- 
quired for each ticket furnished or fare collected. 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CONVENTION.—The 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Educa- | 


tion Association will hold its annual spring meeting at the Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis, March 21-23, 1946. Group discussions, general sessions, working committee 
meetings, and informal get-togethers are planned. Meetings will center around 
problems of providing better schools for the youth of our modern world. All edu- 
cators interested in instructional improvement in today’s schools are invited to 
attend. 

THIS PROBLEM OF CHILD LABOR.—Wartime experience with child labor has 
brorght widespread recognition of the fact that problems involving the employ- 
ment and the education of young people are inseparable, according to the Annual 
Report of the National Child Labor Committee for the year ending September 
30, 1945, issued by Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, General Secretary of that 


organization. 
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Your School May 


@ Your school should make sure of quality 
productions. 

@ Select your plays from the catalogue con- 
taining such worthwhile and well known 
successes as the following: 

@ Maxwell Anderson's “Eve of Saint Mark,” 
James Hilton's “Lost Horizon,’’ Sherwood 
Anderson's “I'm a Fool,” Gow and d'Usseau’'s 
“Tomorrow the World,” John Holm’s “Best 
Foot Forward,” William Davidson's ‘Brother 
Goose,” Owen Davis’ “No Way Out,” Ann 
Marten's ‘Don't Take My Penny.” 

@ Send today for large free catalogue describ- 
ing these and other outstanding plays espe- 
cially suited to school production. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, Illinois 
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“The extent of child employment and school leaving during the war,” the 
Report states, “made it clear beyond any doubt that child labor groups and school 
groups have a joint concern in standards of education and employment. In the 
future they must work together on the problems with which they are mutually 
concerned such as the ages and conditions under which children are permitted to 
leave school for work; the extent to which school children engage in employment 
outside of school hours; their preparation for and introduction into employment ; 
the place of supervised work experience in the school curriculum; provision for 
financial assistance to enable young people to continue in school; and the educa- 
tional content of the additional years of schooling which result from raising child 
labor and compulsory school attendance ages. The child labor program for the 
post-war years must therefore be two-edged: 

“First, it must continue to focus on child labor sore spots—and efforts must 
be pushed to secure laws, law enforcement, and public sentiment that will outlaw 
forever the employment of children under conditions detrimental to their health, 
education, and welfare. 

“Second, it must turn its attention to the one child in six who does not enter 
high school, the fifty per cent who enter high school but do not graduate, and the 
unknown number who are college ‘material’ but never get to college. We must find 
out why these boys and girls stop going to school. If it is due to financial diffi- 
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culties, this can be remedied. If it is due to lack of interest in school, this, too, 
can be remedied. A country which has developed its industrial production and its 
scientific research to almost incredible heights surely has both the financial re- 
sources and the vision to create an educational system which will meet the varied 
needs of its many millions of children and young people. To a democracy, the de- 
velopment of such an educational system is as important as production of weap- 
ons with which to defend itself.” 

In discussing the facts about child labor and school attendance during the 
year 1944-45, the Report states that the only unusual features, as compared with 
the previous four years, were that the number going to work did not increase 
substantially and that the number enrolled in high school did not decrease sub- 
stantially. The peak was reached in the spring of 1944 and the levelling off proc- 
ess had started even before V-E day. This peak number was 3,000,000 full- or 
part-time workers 14 through 17 years of age as contrasted with 900,000 in 1940. 
Of the 3,000,000, there were 1,500,000 who had left school for work. 

“The steady increase in the number of school drop-outs caused the greatest 
concern to those watching child labor during the war. It seems increasingly clear 
that the great majority of the young people who dropped out of school for work 
during the war years will not return to the regular high schools, Although some 
will undoubtedly continue their studies in evening schools or take short-time 
vocational courses, it is probable that many will never resume their formal edu- 
cation. Emphasis from now on must be transferred from ‘Back-to-School’ drives, 
to steady and continuous ‘Stay-in-School’ measures, directed not only toward 
reaching the pre-war level of enrollment, but to influencing ever increasing num- 
bers of young people to enter high school when they finish the elementary course 
and persuading those in high school to remain until graduation. 

“Three factors will be operative in determining the degree of success which 
will meet efforts to keep young people in school for a longer period. The most 
immediate factor will be economic conditions, for young people stay in school 
or go to work according to the amount of available employment. The other factors 
will be provision for financial aid to students who cannot otherwise remain in 
school and changes in the secondary-school curriculum to meet the needs of the 
great majority of high school students who will go to work and not to college 
when they finish high school. 

“Upward revisions of child labor and compulsory education laws are basic 
to increased educational preparation of our young people. The real child labor 
‘breakdown’ of the war years—and the extent to which there was a return to 
child labor conditions which had not existed for decades cannot be minimized— 
was the result, not of legislative action lowering standards, but of the inade- 
quacy of existing state laws and the widespread violation of these laws. It will 
be one of the tasks of the future to fill up the holes iu our laws; to see that young 
people are kept in school at least to the age of 16; that employment outside of 
school hours is restricted, both as to the ages at which school children can work 
and the nature and hours of work permitted. It is also essential that more ade- 
quate methods be developed and larger appropriations granted for enforcement 


of child labor laws. 
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“Pfforts to raise the age limit in state child labor laws from 14 to 16 for all 
employment during school hours and for manufacturing employment at any time 
did not make much progress in the 1945 legislatures. Illinois was the only state 
to enact the 16-year standard while similar bills were defeated or failed to come 
to a vote in California, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Tennessee and Texas. Im- 
portant action raising the compulsory education standards was taken by three 
states—Georgia and North Carolina raised the minimum age limit from 14 to 16 
years, and Oregon the grade requirement for school leaving under 16:from the 
8th to the 12th grade. 
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“Part-time employment, one of the major evils of the war years because most 
states have failed to regulate the hours of work and the occupations of children 
outside of school hours, may not drop as quickly as full-time employment during 
the reconversion period. Only 10 states have laws limiting the number of hours a 
child may work while attending school. New York was the one state sufficiently 
concerned about the excessive hours of after-school work during the war years to 
enact such a law in 1945, Part-time work is not undesirable if it can be properly 
regulated and one of the pressing child problems of the post-war years will 
be to devise methods of controlling and supervising part-time work by school 
children which will eliminate the abuses without stopping it altogether.”—Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








































TOWARD A HEALTHIER AMERICA.—Recently an overseas veteran who was 
being interviewed on a national radio program was asked, “Is there anything 
about your life in the service that you would like to have continued in civilian 
life?” He answered: “I liked the swell way they looked after our health. They 
checked on us regularly; we had good doctors and nurses if anything was wrong; 
and they kept us fit. 1 wish that my wife and kids could have that kind of care 
1 when I get out of the Army.” 
3 No doubt the G.I. and his brothers, sisters, and parents would be glad to learn 
that the Philadelphia Public Schools are making important strides toward the 
fulfillment of his wish. 
q Action by the Pennsylvania Legislature requires complete physical and 





ef dental examinations of all school children every two years. Philadelphia pupils 
} } are now being examined in the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh 

; ; grades. Although parents may have the examination done by the family physi- 
cian, it is estimated that approximately 100,000 children will be examined in 


a the Philadelphia Public Schools this year. Additional doctors and nurses have 
been secured to meet the requirement that no more than four children per hour 
are to be examined. 

| In order that examinations may be of maximum benefit, accompanying health 

education procedures have been outlined by the Divisions of Medical Services and 

Physical and Health Education. Speakers are available from both the Divisions 

for talks in assemblies, parent-teacher meetings, and other groups. Principals are 

asked to designate a member of the school staff to give or arrange for such talks. 

Health education teachers in secondary schools, and classroom teachers in ele- 

mentary schools are asked to spend some time discussing the examination with 

pupils. 

Points of emphasis in such health education are as follows: 

1. The development of an understanding of the examination, what it is, and 
why it is given.—The full values often are not obvious to children and their par- 
ents who need a sympathetic and friendly explanation. It is assuring for them to 
know that men doctors examine boys and women doctors examine girls beyond 
the fifth grade. A nurse or dental hygienist is present at each examination. Par- 
ents are invited to be present to secure information and advice. 
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2. The establishment of the doctor and dentist as a friendly agent of preven- 
tion, so that pupils are at ease and feel free to ask questions.—Doctors report that 
many youngsters, even at secondary levels, are afraid to go to the doctor or den- 
tist because such visits in the past are associated with unpleasantness, sickness, 
or the recollection that “he did something that hurt.” The relief of fears and ten- 
sions is important in preparing the children for this experience. 

3. The stimulation and motivation of parents and children to secure treat- 
ment for reported defects.—Doctors agree that untreated defects usually become 
progressively worse as in cases of faulty vision, diseased tonsils, anemia, nutri- 
tional deficiencies, decayed teeth, et cetera. It is emphasized that the examina- 
tion is not an end in itself; the active follow-up is the most important feature. 

4. The development of the habit of physical examinations regularly through- 
out life—The regularity of the ‘thorough examination is stressed as a valuable 
factor in establishing the habit of visiting the doctor. 

The participation of parents in this program is especially important as ef- 
fective follow-up depends on the attitude in the home. In the experimental pro- 
gram last year school, physicians found that a high percentage of parents of ele- 
mentary-school children attended the examinations, but few parents of secondary- 
school pupils were present. A pooling of resources of teachers, counselors, doctors, 
and nurses is needed to arouse the active interest and support of these parents. 

The program includes co-operative measures for the correction of posture and 
foot defects reported from the physical examination. Remedial procedures will be 
planned by the doctors and the physical education teachers and supervisors, At 
the same time, the usual activities for posture improvement are being augmented 
in Physical and Health Education classes by additional emphasis on the “feel” 
of correct body position. This is accompaned by discussions in health education. 
The point is being stressed that teachers can lend effective aid in this effort by 
firm but pleasant reminders! 

The current program, as outlined, seems to fall into definite departments. 
However, doctors, nurses, dentists and health educators are emphatic on the 
point that a combination of forces—the entire school personnel with parents— 
is essential in making this extended health program really effective. They appeal 
for the help of all in order that the soldier who spoke wistfully of “good care for 
my wife and kids” may realize his wish.—Curriculum News and Views, Public 
School System, Philadelphia, Penna. 

LET US HAVE PEACE.—The war is over, and yet the war has just begun. The 
same selfishness which got beyond control in Europe and Asia and necessitated 
the interference of those who have risen at least a little above savagery is about 
as rank as ever. During the international conflict the majority in this country 
decided to adjourn temporarily the bitter strife within the nation in order to 
present a united front against the Nazis. Now that the war has been officially 
declared at end, the classes and the races have reopened their conflicts. They style 
their action an effort to advance democracy, but it looks more like self extermi- 
nation. 

While in most of the so-called democracies the strife is one of classes, in the 
United States the conflict is a mixed comedy of clashes of both races and classes. 
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Sometimes the conflict presents the troublesome aspect of being both class and 
racq conflict at the same time, for those devoted to racial strife may or may not 
be interested in class strife and vice versa. But almost everybody in the country 
is busy trying to prevent someone from attaining a status which he believes the 
aspirant should not have. Many who demand democracy for themselves would 
not like to see persons of another race enjoy that boon. 

In the United States the situation is very discouraging. Although we have 
just emerged from a life-and-death struggle, brought upon the world by the ef- 
fort of a lunatic to exalt his race above all others and bring the universe under 
its domination, in the city councils, in the state legislatures, and in the Congress 
of the United States we have men who have taken the leadership in advancing 
the self-same doctrine. Most of them first directed their destructive efforts toward 
the Negro, but now they are attacking the Catholics, Jews, Italians and the Rus- 
sians. History shows that, if the mischievous element be permitted to attack one 
part of the population, it will soon advance to the position of making war on 
others. 

To justify the injustice done the Negro the American Nazis in and out of 
Congress resort to malicious falsehood in saying that the Negro is an inferior race 
which has never developed a civilization. The “proof” which they advance is that 
during the three hundred years that the Negro was held in slavery and peonage 
in the United States he failed to equal the white man who kept him in bondage. 
The purpose of Negro History Week, February 10 to 16, 1946, is to invite atten- 
tion to the Negro in all parts of the world and to show that even when in bond- 
age the record made is not to be despised. We must broaden our conception of 
culture and learn enough about the other fellow to appreciate his point of view. 
In this way and in this way only can we build a democracy which the world of 


‘tomorrow will accept.—Carter G. Woodson, Director of the Association for the 


Study of Negro Life and History. 
SPECIAL REPORT ON MAPS.—A report on Maps, Map Series and Services 
has just been released by a Committee of the American Library Association in a 
special October, 1945, issue of the Association’s Subscription Books Bulletin, 
quarterly publication which has since 1930 evaluated subscription books, ency- 
clopedias, and other reference-type books for librarians, teachers, and other book- 
buyers. The war spurred interest in map materials, and the postwar period prom- 
ises to maintain that interest at a high level. Schools and libraries are facing a 
real problem in selecting from a great mass of material those maps which best 
fill specific needs. To help guide them the October Subscription Books Bulletin 
reviews and evaluates about fifty maps and map series. The Committee has not 
attempted to evaluate maps from the standpoint of their classroom use but 
rather from that of their interest to the library. A majority of the series in- 
cluded, however, is intended for classroom use in such subjects as history, ge- 
ography, and social studies. 

The October Subscription Books Bulletin also carefully analyzes the latest 
1945 printings of Encyclopaedia Britannica and Encyclopedia Americana, bring- 
ing up-to-date the critical evaluation of these reference sets. This special issue on 
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maps is the third of a series. The first treated pamphlet material (October 1942), 
and the second, vocational materials (January and April, 1944). A fourth report, 
on pictures, is scheduled for some later issue of Subscription Books Bulletin. 
(Special report on Maps, Map Series, and Map Services in Subscription Books 
Bulletin, V. 16, No. 4, October, 1945. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1945. Subscription Price, $2.00. Single copy. 50c.) 

SPEECH TRAINING AND SCHOLARSHIP.—If I understand the purpose of 
speech training and classes in public speaking, the emphasis is not laid upon old- 
fashioned elocution with its studied gesticulations and its florid attributes. The 
speech instructor strives primarily to teach his students to speak clearly, to ar- 
ticulate distnctly, to control the volume of his sounds to place emphasis where it 
belongs. The students are supposed to learn how to speak and read so that their 
audiences can understand them without undue strain. Only then can an audience 
grasp the content of the spoken words. The necessity of concentrating merely to 
hear what is being said prevents an audience from concentrating on what is being 
said. The speech teacher does not underrate the importance of content. A good 
teacher of public speaking insists upon two things—the speaker must have some- 
thing to say, and he must say it so that the audience can understand. In that 
sense, speech training is not a barrier to scholarship, nor does it countenance any 
effort to discourage the audience from devoting its attention to the meaning ot 
the words. Speech training is not intended to teach the student how to conceal 
vacuity behind an imposing facade of fluency.—The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 


Dee. 1945. 

HIGH-SCHOOL ART COMES OF AGE.—As evidence of the fact that art in high 
school is playing a vital role in the lives of the student artists as well as the 
school and community, one has but to note the way in which art has emerged 
from the classroom. Art is no longer strange, remote, and “arty.” It hobnops 
with all departments in the school, It turns out stage sets, decorations for the 
school dance, posters and banners for schoo] events, exhibitions for display cases, 
and displays of maps, graphs, and factual material. It contributes generously to 
Red Cross requests for everything from games and scrapbooks to Christmas 
greeting cards by the thousands. It turns its talents to the posters and displays 
requested for community activities. And these are not “extras,” tacked onto an 
art program. They are a part of it; they contribute their share to the very real 
art experiences that make up an art course. When a pupil’s art courses are based 
on valid art experiences, rather than on exercises in art, he is assured of complete 
and satisfying work in as far. as he has been able to go. He is not left with blank 
spots if he has been able to take only one or two courses in high school, for he 
has worked with design, color, composition, and perhaps construction on his own 
level in every problem. He is assured also of good preparation for further courses 
in high school as well as in art school or college. Needless to say, there is much 
of real work to be done, but the start has been made in providing boys and girls 
with functional art courses.—California Journal, Oct. 1945. 

GROUP DISCUSSES SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS.—Critical phases of the 
school building situation were discussed by a group of Michigan school adminis- 
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trators at a meeting held in Lansing. Handicaps created by the state’s fifteen-mill 
tax limitation and by legal restrictions on the use of schools funds for building 
purposes were reviewed. Mr. W. F. Clapp, Chief, School Plant Division of the 
Department of Public Instruction, reported the total estimated cost of projects 
filed with the Michigan Planning Commission to be more than $60,000,000. ‘I'he 
method of financing much of this badly needed construction is, however, not clear. 

Proposals for the solution of school building problems were (1) an immedi- 
ate appropriation of $10,000,000 for school buildings by the legislature; and (2) 
a modification of the fifteen-mill tax limitation to provide a longer period in 
which to retire indebtedness. Other possible sources of financial aid discussed by 
the group included Federal aid, a state revolving fund, and new tax sources. The 
group was informed that funds from Federal sources will probably not be avail- 
able immediately. It was felt that a state revolving fund might receive favorable 
attention from the Legislature though its use might be restricted by the fifteen- 
mill limitation. 

Three resolutions were passed. The first was an endorsement of the action 
taken by the Superintendents’ Conference at Traverse City to the effect that the 
school building needs of the state should be brought to the immediate attention 
of the Governor. The second resolution called upon the Superintendent of Public 
instruction to encourage a plan for continuous study and information through 
which the public may become better informed about Michigan’s school building 
problems. The third resolution adopted provides for an advisory committee, se- 
lected by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to confer with and advise the 
Department of Public Instruction regarding improvement of the school building 
situation.—News of the Week, Dec. 1945. 

TEACHING READING.—The functions of reading in relation to oral language 
have not yet been clarified. An ability to say the words orally in reading is still 
accepted in many schools as evidence that the reader understands what he reads, 
although there is very little basis for such faith. Just as the relation of the 
alphabet and of spelling to the teaching of reading were clarified during earlier 
periods of education, now one of the major problems remaining for the language 
arts group is a clarification of the relationship between true silent reading and 
oral language. The essence of the problem is the psychological process that goes’ 
on in the mind of the learner for each type of activity.—The Education Digest, 
Dec. 1945. 

ENGLISH ENRICHES LIFE.—The important place which English holds as a 
cultural subject in the school curriculum has long been recognized, but its wide 
contribution to the practical phases of society is a more recent understanding— 
one which well may be extended and emphasized today. In reality the values gained 
by the student of English are immediate and manifold; through its three divi- 
sions—the study of literature, the training in oral expression, and the practice in 
written expression—his whole school life and his future social relationships are 
guided toward their definite, yet individual outcome. 

Unquestionably, by the wise and proportionate use of the three phases of 
English—the study of its literature, the acquisition of skill in oral expression, 
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JOHN S. KENYON, Ph.D. 
Professor of English, Hiram College; Pronuncia- 
tion Editor of Webster's New International 
Dictionary 

ROBERT MacDONALD LESTER, Litt.D. 
The Carnegie Corporation 


JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. 
The Rockefeller Corporation 


JANE DORSEY ZIMMERMAN, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor in Speech, 
Columbia University 


MARGARET CUTHBERT, C.F.A. 


Director of Women's Activities 


FREDERICK HARD, Ph.D. 
National Broadcasting System; Dean, Newcomb 
College, Tulane University 


GEORGE W. HIBBITT, M.D. 
Associate in English, Columbia University 


The complete course 1s recorded on sixteen 10 inch 
records, 2 sides; with Text Books, in carrying case 


Also available in Britich Pronunciation 


BIBLE READINGS 


These readings are remarkable for purity of diction 
and dignified simplicity. They are unsurpassed 2s 
examples of great literary beauty and deep spiritual 
inspiration. They include the following passages: 
The Sweet Singer of Israel 
Comfort Ye, My People 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 
Wisdom; The Prodigal Son 
Psalm 139; Charity 
The Resurrection; Faith 


Recorded on five 10 inch Records, 2 sides, 
with Text in Album, $15.00 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 
and BROKEN ENGLISH 


By George Bernard Shaw 


Added to Shavian wit and brilliancy, these two rec- 
ords in Shaw's crisp and perfectly modulated voice, 
are innate models and guides for effective 
speech. 


Two 12 inch records, 2 sides—Records auto- 
graphed by G.B.S., Text, in Album, $7.50 


AS LINCOLN SPOKE 


Listen to two of the world’s most memorable 
speeches, as spoken by 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


These special recordings were made by Raymond 
Massey whose ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ introduced 
to our generation an impersonation of Lincoln which 
in voice and spirit achieved the highest degree of 
fidelity and excellence. 


One 10 inch record, 2 sides, $2.00 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


the prince of raconteurs, in two inimitable 
discourses: 


THE JOY OF TEACHING 
INTERLUDE ON CATS 
These two’ records are models of suave, urbane and 
gracious narration. 
Two 12 inch records, 2 sides, Special Yale 
Souvenir Album, with Brochure, $4.50 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


42 RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. © Circle 7-0830 
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and the grasping of opportunities for creative writing—this subject of English 
can become both a cultural and a tool subject of intrinsic worth to the student, 
not merely in the classroom but through his life——California Journal, Dec. 1945. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY FILM.—Assignment: Tomorrow is a new 25-minute, 16- 
mm. black and white documentary film produced by the National Education 
Association. For showing to professional audiences this feature film is followed 
by a 7-minute movie trailer describing in animation and real life pictures the 
work of the National Education Association. If you would like to have your 
teachers see a movie about themselves and their work, you will want to book 
this film. It is the story of the 800,000 teachers in the country. Teaching is an 
exciting job and second to no other in importance. Assignment : Tomorrow brings 
this fact home in a forceful and touching manner. This film has been produced 
as a service of the National Education Association and is being distributed in 
co-operation with state and local education associations. Address booking requests 
to your State Education Association. There will be no charge other than a nom- 
inal booking and service fee. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK.—tThe National Conference of Christians 
and Jews announces the 13th annual observance of National Brotherhood Week 
to occur February 17-24, 1946. The theme is: Jn Peace as in War—Teamwork. 
Program aids for use in schools and colleges may be secured by writing to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. Materials are adapted to age levels in the schools. Plays, comics, 
posters, book lists, and other types of literature are available. 


ANNUAL SEMINAR ON READING DISABILITIES.—The Annual Seminar on 
Reading Disabilities will be conducted by the Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, from January 28 to February 1, 1946. Lectures, 
demonstrations, and discussions will be used to develop the central theme: Differ- 
entiated Remedial and Corrective Reading. Topics for successive days are: Ap- 
proaches to Analysis of Reading Disabilities, The Analysis Program, Case History, 
Social and Emotional Factors, Physical Factors, Capacity for Reading, Reading 
and General Language Achievement, Classification of Reading Problems, and 
Remedial and Corrective Procedures. The activities of the seminar will be dif- 
ferentiated to meet the needs of classroom teachers, remedial teachers, school psy- 
chologists, supervisors, administrators, neurologists, and vision specialists. For 
further information regarding the one-week seminar, write to Dr. E. A. Betts, 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


WHY IS IT NECESSARY ?—At no time during the first 60 years of the National 
Education Association did more than one teacher in ten belong to the organiza- 
tion. Even today only three members in ten are enrolled, and annual membership 
drives have been necessary to enlist even this proportion. In how many other 
professions is it necessary to hold a membership campaigni—The Education 
Digest, Dec. 1945. 
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/PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School] (For both Elementary and Secondary 


level.) ‘‘Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 


“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders] classes and special material for high 





(including check sheets). school groups. 





DENTAL HEALTH 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College.) NEW 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary | Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaf- 
lets. Also Hand Care Programs. 





Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming! 


Send today for this visual material to 
liven your Programs. 


| SUCCESSFUL health and grooming pro- 
grams— visual aids can motivate new inter- 
est in your groups. So to help your teachers to 
establish good personal care practises in their 
groups, we offer you this scientifically planned 
material, free. 
Enthusiastic teachers often tell us how much 


interest has been created by the use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student mate- 
rial and teaching manuals, 

So check the programs suitable for the grade 
levels under your supervision, including “Mus- 
cles and Exercise,” “Dental Health,” “Hand 
Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that they 
include a number of mew aids. Then fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us today for 
your free copies. 








B- 26, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
I prefer the following method for making this interesting, PREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 
one set of the wall charts 


Attached is a list of teach- |. [] Send me copies of your catalog of free Send me 
“0 ers on my staff (with sub- as 0 teaching aids in quantity so that I can = oC) Sear ald cesouaetent 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dep. 








ject er ) turn one over to each interested teach- . 
so that you can offer each er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities. 
one the most helpful mae woeeeceeeseees -Number of catalogs. 
terial direct. 
My staff consists of the following: 


Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) _............... Vocational Subject Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
severeeeeeeeeee ans and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High School) 

















School or 
Name Title. System 
Address. City. Stare. 
Total No. of Schools. Elementary........scccscsecssesseseee High School 
Total 
II isnntsicinsothinsispanei E Elem. High School BoyS..............cccsssssssesepeseseeee 
High School Girls 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1945-46 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of School 


Address for Student Life* _._.. 


Street City or Town Zone State 








Name of Sponsor of Student Council. 


Address for Student Life® 02 ee = 

Street City or Town Zone State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 

ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 

and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 

and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. 











L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 

M (medium )—300 or less than 1,000... 4.00 

S (small)—Less than 300. ae 3.00 
Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1946. 
School Enrollment this year______.. 
Membership fee enclosed_.__. 


“Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 
1946. Enroll now. 
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When writing advertisers please mention Tut BULLETIN 











